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ADELAIDE 


NARBONNE. 


CHAP. I. 


2 


— I learn 
re Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
«© How counterfeit a coin they are who o friends 


“ Bear in their ſoperſcription,”- 
MiLToN, 
TEE continual agitation under which my mind 
latterly laboured, had already planted ſeeds of in- 
diſpoſition in a conſtitution never naturally very 


ſtrong, and, for ſome time paſt, leſs ſo than ever. 
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The increaſing Satin in my Mood.” now 


brought the feveriſh complaint, that for long preyed 
on my ſpirits, to its climax ; and the delirium.by 


which it was attended, proved ſo violent as to 


threaten the moſt ſerious conſequences :—my in- 
tellects remained unſettled for a period ſufficiently 
prolonged to render their recovery doubtful ; but 
1 was happily unconſcious of this eircumſtance ;— 

and the dreadful ſtate of miſery to which I was now 
reduced, prevented me from diſcovering the depth 

of it, til} the firſt, and moſt dangerous paroxyſms 
of the diſtemper had ſubſided. | 
« On the criſis of the diforder taking a favour- 
able turn, I found myſelf in private lodgings, where 
every thing preſented an unknown aſpect around 
me. I ftretched out a feeble emaciated hand, and 
| drawing the curtains of my bed farther aſide, 
repeated a look of filent enquiry, without aſcertain- 
ing the knowledge of any object conducive to the 
explanation my wandering eyes vainly ſought to 
obtain. Vexed and diſappointed by a ſcrutiny fo 
ineffectual, I withdrew my hand from the curtain, 
and preſſing it on my forehead, endeavoured to 
arrange my ſcattered ideas, and render the tranſient 
images of the paſt, which continued to float through 
2 yet partially bewildered brain, more ftationary ; 
the undertaking „however, proved difficult, for the 
ciſc:iminating 8 were but lowly emerging 

from their recent ſtate of confuſion. | 

. woman, 
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« A woman, whom in the calmer intervals of 
the diſtemper I retained ſome faint recollection of 


having ſeen, now entered the chamber, and ſoftly 


approaching, ſtood in a bending paſture, intently 
gazing upon me. I e e her not at firſt; 

but upon doing ſo, inſtantly raiſed my head from 
the pillow, and demanded an explanation of what 
I faw.—An expreflion of pleaſure and ſurpriſe took 
poſſeſſion of her countenance; ſhe returned no 
anſwer, however, but immediately ſtepping back, 


beckoned to another perſon who remained at a 


diſtance behind her, and then retired from the 
room. 1 

« The ſubſtitute with whom me had left me, 
now took her place at the bed-ſide, and was ſoon 
recognized for the elder of my two viſiters in the 
gloomy priſon of La Force ;—thoſe men who had 
deliyered me from one ſpecies of bondage at leaſt, 
but from whoſe own individual power it appeared 
I was not to be ſo quickly liberated, He ſpoke to 
me, nevertheleſs, in terms of the moſt ſoothing 
gentleneſs and compaſſion ; » kindly congratulated 
me on the happy change (as he cailed it) which 
had now occurred in my ſituation; and repeatedly 
aſſured me of every protection his ability could 


| afford ; ;—averring, at the ſame time, that the hands 
into which I was fallen, would treat me with be- 


coming reſpect ,and attention. His words and 
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looks were equally pleaſing ;—and, after ſome * 
ther converſation, (having prohibited me from 
ſpeaking any longer, in conſideration of the weak 
ſtate to which I was reduced), he bade me adieu 
for the preſent, and ſoftly left the room. > | 
„During this interview, his former companion 
was not even mentioned; nor had I hitherto 
almoſt retained a ſingle trace of his exiſtence. —So 
little did T then drove of the power thus = tarrepti- 
tioufly obtained over me 

« On the return of my female attendant, 1 could 
not refrain from queſtioning her concerning the name 
and condition of thoſe. under whoſe roof I was no- 
placed, and to whoſe benevolent, though perhaps ill- 
judged exertions, I owed the prefent prolongation 
of my unfortunate life ?—She told me that I had 
fallen into the moſt humane hands; that the 
perſon who had juſt quitted the chamber, was 
* M. Clemence; he whoſe compaſſionate heart 
ſnatched a poor Swiſs from impending deſtruction 
on the fatal Ioth of Auguſt, and preſerved his life at 
the imminent hazard of his own; and afterwards, 
bn preſenting him to the National Aſſembly, had 
received marks of the moſt honourable approba- 
tion for a conduct ſs truly pratſeworthy, 


* Vide Moore's Journal. 
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And was it this ſame foldier,” I enquired, © who 
lately accompanied your maſter to the priſon of 
La Force ?” | 

© I know not e replied the girl, © though 
I rather think not. I believe it was a nephew oP 
M. Clemence's ; his name is De la Ville a {ad 
idle young man, Madame; but he has-contrived to 
impoſe upon my good maſter, who entertains a 
better opinion of him, I fear, than he deſerves.” 

« This diſcourſe would probably have laſted 
much longer, had I felt diſpoſed to encourage it; 
Þut conſidering any further intelligence on the ſub- 
ject as immaterial, and one in which I ſuppoſed | 
myſelf little intereſted, I diſmiſſed my informer on 
feeling an © iticlination to flcep ;—and- ſoon. after 
enjoyed a longer and more tranquil degree of repoſe, 
than I had latterly experienced for ſome time. 

« The criſis of my diſorder was now paſt, 
attended with ſymptoms of the moſt favourable- 
nature; and, though flow in its progreſs, my pro- 
bable recovery ſeemed viſibly on the adyance, - 
when the perſon who had aſſumed the character of 

my huſband in the priſon of La Force, one even- 
ing entered my chamber. He addreſſed me with 
eaſy degagte air; apologized for his abſence, 
which buſineſs at ſome diſtance from Paris, he 
ſaid, had prolonged beyond his wilhes; and then 
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proceeded, in a familiar manner, to enquire into 
the ſtate of my health. | 

The preſuming pertnefs of his looks and lan- 
guage diſguſted me; I therefore abruptly inter- 
rupted him with, perhaps, too much hauteur; 
and with an air of dignity, calculated to repreſs the 5 
practical equality he ſeemed evidently inclined to 
treat me with, ſpoke of the obligations I was 


under for the aid afforded me in the dungeon, and 


expreſſed regret that indiſpoſition had hitherto 
deprived me of ability to fulfil the promiſe then 
given, of making a pecuniary return in ſome mea- 


| ſure adequate to the favour at that period conferred 
upon me by him and his worthy uncle; and 


concluded by aſſuring him, I ſhould always retain 
a proper ſenſe of the ſer vice they had ſo critically 


rendered me. 
We will ſpeak on this topic more fully here- 


after,” ſaid he; © in the meantime, I wiſh to learn 


when you think your ſtrength will admit of a re- 


moval ; and whether or not it will ſoon be equal to 
the fatigue of a journey to Narbonne ?*=--T'o this 


_ enquiry I anſwered, that if a farther reſidence in . 


my preſent abode was inconvenient to M. Cle- 
mence, 1 certainly would endeavour, to accelerate 
my departure with all poſſible diſpatch: —other- 


wiſe, however, it was a matter of little importance, 


as the pecuniary engagement I had come under, 
- ſhould, 
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ſhould, on no account, be longer unfulfilled, than 
till a meſſenger could reach Narbonne, and return 
to Paris.“ | 

] was proceeding, but he anderes me in a 
manner I did not much like, by repeating the for- 
mer enquiry reſpecting my ability to travel; Be- 
cauſe,” added he, with a conſequential motion of 
his head, particular buſineſs, connected with the 
welfare of the Republic, renders it neceſſary to 
undertake the journey immediately; and therefore 
the ſooner we commence it, the better.“ 

« I ſtarted at the word ge , and the ſtyle in 
which he expreſſed himſelf;—it ſeemed deciſive 
and authoritative, I looked aſtoniſhment, and. for 
a moment remained ſilent. —I ſuppoſe he read my 
thoughts ; for, alas! my dear Charlotte, a humi- 
liating explanation ſpeedily followed, which 
ſufficiently unravelled the horrid myſtery.—Ac- 
cording to the decree of the Committee of Safety, 
my marriage was henceforth to be conſidered a 
legally binding, if the obſervance of it was lis 
upon by either of the contracting parties; and the 
latitude allowed by this article, was to be put in 
force againſt me, in ſpite of the fallacious 
(as it now appeared) promiſes, which had been 
given for the purpoſe of impoling h my 
credulity. | 


„ 6 Not 
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« Not more diſhonourable than cautious in his 


proceedings, however, he had ſtole off privately to 


Narbonne, with a view to aſcertain my intrinſic 
value before he took his final meaſures, The in- 


veſtigation turned out beyond his moſt ſanguine 
expectations, and my fate was determined before 


his return to the capital !—-So ſplendid a prize 


was conſidered as a princely indemnification for 
the ſtings of remorſe, the reproaches of M. Cle- 


mence, or the miſery it might entail on its unhappy 
victim. Moſt unfortunately for me, his worthy 
uncle was at this period abſent, attending a dying 


titer, at ſome diſtance from the mewopolis, whoſe + 


buſband had been maſſacred in one of the late com- 


_ motions. His unprincipled nephew conſidered this 


circumſtance as too favourable to be neglected ; 
and conſequently ſeized the opportunity it afford? d, 
to put the ſcheme he meditated in practice. 


« Early on the following morning I was, there- 


fore, given to underſtand that neither my inclina- 
tion nor my health would longer be admitted as 
ſuffcient rezſons for retarding the commencement 
of this meditated journey. In conſequence of this 
intimation, I uſed every argument in my power to 
procure a thort reſpite. I even deſcended to en- 
treaty Good heavens ! to what have J been re- 


duced [and for what ?—To avoid returning to 
Narbonne that ſpot, where all that was once dear 
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to me on earth, lay entombed !—Alas! it was not the 
place I wiſhed to fly, but the company of a wretch, 
whoſe very preſence appeared an inſult” to the 
aſhes of the dead; and from aſſociating with whom, 
my ſoul revolted with inftin&tive and unconquer- 
able horror. — Could his project have been delayed 
till the return of M. Clemence, I flattered myſelf 
the authority of that worthy man might have been 
exerted in my behalf; and that, under protection 
ſo reſpectable, the power aſſumed by his vile rela- 
tive, would have proved abortive. | 
« But De la Ville was too ſenſible of theſe cir- 
cumſtances himſelf, and too well acquainted with 
the motives for procraſtination on my ſide, to be 
influenced by tears, arguments, threats, or entreaty. 
He had laid his plans purpoſely to avoid the very 
incident for which Luſed them; and could not, of 
courſe, be expected to adopt a-line of condut᷑t dia- 
metrically oppoſite to every reaſonable proſpect of 
ſucceſs, and decidedly inimical to the natural mean, 
ſelfih, unfeeling bent of his diſpoſition. - To this 
catalogue of enumerated virtues, I might likewiſe 
add the word „ deſpotic;* for in common with 
thoſe poſſeſſed of much vanity and weak intellecte, 
he evinces the ſtrongeſt propenſity to tyrannize on 
every poſſible occaſion, where his perſonal ſafety is 
not endangered by the attempt ;—inſtances of 
which muſt frequently have fallen under your 
* — 3 oven 
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own obſervation, ſince the firſt commencement of 
our acquaintance. | 
c will not pain your friendly heart, my dear 
Charlotte, by dwelling on the ſufferings to which 
I was ſubjected, or the acute degree of miſery that - 
wrung every agonized feeling during the dreadtul 
eourſe of this fatal night I continued in a ſucceſ- 
ſion of fainting fits through a conſiderable part of 
it; but even the ſituation to which theſe reduced 
me, had not ſufficient influence to ſoften the mind 
of my inhuman oppreſſor.— On the following 
morning, before daybreak, I was forced from my 
chamber, more dead than alive, and placed in a 
eloſe carriage that waited in the ſtreet to receive 
me:—during this tranſaction, the wretch repeat- 
edly ſwore I ſhould be driven to the lodgings of 
Marat, (who was determined, he ſaid, to put his 
former threats of vengeance in execution, for the 
diſappointment experienced on my account), if I 
longer preſumed to ſtruggle againſt the legal au- 
thority he pretended to be inveſted with.— Alas! 
I was now become unable to ſtruggle with any 
| thing [—exhauſted by mental and bodily exertion, 
no friendly arm near to be lifted in my defence, 
and convinced the lot that had fallen upon me was 
irremediable, I ceaſed to. remonſtrate or complain, 
on condition of being permitted to remain at the | 
Convent of Fee till my health and ſpirits 


Py 


| were 
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were in ſome degree re-eſtabliſhed ;—an event, 
however, which I nevertheleſs ſecretly ' and fer- 
vently prayed, might never happen; a ſpeedy paſ- 
fage to the peaceful grave being then the ultima 
tum of my wiſhes. 
He ſeemed, in ſome mievifans; gratified by the 
calm and apparently compoſed manner in which 
this requeſt was 8 ſo different from the- 
general ſtyle of my late behaviour. But, ever ſu- 
perficial or wicked, the wretched De la Ville had 
not penetration to diſcover that the ſymptoms of 
acquieſcence, on which he congratulated himſelf as 
the effect of ſuperior management, merely pro- 
ceeded from mental debility, indiſpoſition, and fa- 
tigue—conſequences certainly of the foregoing 
treatment I had experienced, but of a deſcription 
very foreign from thoſe he choſe to aſſign for them. 
The miſtake, notwithſtanding, anſwered the ſame 
purpoſe :—he was eager to have it believed that 
inclination on my ſide, not compulfion, had ob- 
tained my hand; vanity inſtigated this idea, and | 
he cheriſhed it a? favourable to the inflated no- 
tion entertained of his individual importance, 
which had influence to procure him a matrimonial 
eſtabliſhment ſo ſplendid and enviable. ' He there- 
fore condeſcended to grant my petition, provided 
the term of my reſidence with the fifterhood was 
not unneceſſarily protracted, or any finiſter methode 
| = S - > . taker - 
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taken for cluding his knowledge, diſputing his 
authority, or endeavouring to controvert the right 
he poſſoſſed of determining my future deſtiny: In 


all which caſes I ſhould not only,“ he ſaid, feel 


the effects of his reſentment in my own perſon, 
but draw them alſo on the ſeminary and its inha- 


bitants, with every aggravated horror the National 


Aſſembly could aſſiſt him to inflict.” 


I trembled at the picture thus preſented to my 


contemplation ; but diſdaining to hold any further 
converſation with ſo contemptible, ſo unprincipled 
a being, I leant my aching forehead againſt the 
ſide of the carriage, and maintained a profound 
ſilence during the remainder of the journey, 


In the ſympathizing boſom of my worthy 


friend, the Abbeſs, I poured forth my griefs ; and 
received in return, the beſt and moſt conſolatory 
advice for mitigating the agonizing ſenſations . 
was daily condemned to ſuffer. 


c From her I learned, ſoon after my arrival, that 


Victorine, accompanied by Madame de Mercour, 


had reached the rock in ſafety; but that, alarmed | 
at my protracted abſence, the latter at length left 


Narbonne, and riſked every thing by returning to 
the metropolis, in order to. try all poſſible mcans 
for aſcertaining the nature of my deſtiny, and the 
cauſe that prevented me from joining them in their 
retreat. 
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« The reſult of this unfortunate enquiry muſt 
have been attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences to that ineſtimable woman, of whom TI 
have never been able to diſcover the ſmalleſt re. 
maining trace: no doubt ſhe has long ago fallen 
a ſacrifice to her affectionate, but ill-fated anxiety 
for me [for me, the bane of her family, who had 
formerly coſt it ſo dear! 

„ This cruel circumſtance was an additional 
azgravation to my other ſorrows, and fell with 
accumulated force on the wretched head, already 
bowed to the earth with ſo many. ſtrokes of unpa- 
ralleled aflition.—In the unſucceſsful. enquiries 1 
found means to make, reſpecting her final deſtiny, 
freſh cauſes for regret continually occurred; but 
not one alleviating incident tranſpired to ſooth my 

: tortured mind on this moſt diſtreſſing event. 
| Over the uncertain fate of my beloved Magdeleine, 
J have ſhed many a tributary, but ineffectual tear. 
The Lady Abbeſs, though acquainted with her 
worth, and connected by ties of conſanguinity with 
the famiiy of St. Cyprian, bore the dreadful cala- 
mity with ſuperior magnanimity and compoſure, 
Detached from the world, and the world's inha- 
bitants, even in a greater degree than myſelf, the 
conſidered ſimilar deprivations as merely tempo- 
rary; and, with the true ſpirit of Chriſtian reſigna- 
tion, laoked N to a happier and more Jaſting 
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union with thoſe formerly dear to her, in a future 
ſtate, where human crimes could not ſeparate, 
nor misfortune lacerate the hearts of the virtuous 


a - 


and the good. 
« The variety of diſtreſs I had recently under- 


gone, and the ſhort period in which it had all 
taken place, ſeemed, on reflection, ſo totally incre- 

dible, that there were moments in which I almoſt 
fancied the whole was only ſome fearful viſion of a 


diſordered imagination, originating in thoſe. effects 


derived from the mental derangement with which 
J had once been afflicted. This tranſient idea, 
horrible as it would have appeared to the generality 
of mankind, was always welcomed by me as afford- 


ing a reſpite from more painful recollections. 


How dreadful, my dear girl, muſt have been the 
condition of that mind, which extracted its prin- 
cipal conſolation from the very circumſtance that 
undeviatingly fills the human breaſt with the moſt 


terrific images, whether viewed as the malady of 


another, or (in lucid intervals) remembered as 
our own — Alas! melancholy as ſuch a comforter 
muſt appear, I was ſeldom long permitted to enjoy 
its influence; and I experienced, to my coſt, that 
there exiſted evils, to which, comparatively ſpeak- 


ing, inſanity itſelf was a bleſling ! 


„ So thinking, and ſo ſituated, it is not to be 


wondered at if my health ence more fell a ſacrifice 


* 
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to the nature of the lot aſſigned me. The early 
bias of my conſtitution to conſumptive complaints, 
now became ſtrengthened by the addittonal aid of 
mental diſtreſs ; for the mind and the body are too 
nearly connected not to be mutually injured, or 
benefited, from the ſame cauſe that particularly 


affects either of them. The flow, but increaſing 


ſymptoms of decay have long been unproblema- 
tical; and, I truſt, will, in proper time, adminiſter 
the only radical cure my wounds now admit of 
receiving 
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CHAP. II. 


ce Her port was more than namen as n ſtoed, : 
& I took it for a fairy viſion - 

& Cf ſome gay creature of the element, 

£« That in the colours of the rainbow lives, - 


And plays i'th' plighted clouds.“ 
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« Warn the oct complaint, with which 
1 was affected on my arrival at the Convent, had 
ſome what abated. of its firſt violence, I became ſo 
urgent to viſit the inhabitant of the rock, that the 
Abbeſs at length agreed to accompany me thither, 
though it was not without a conſiderable degree of 
difficulty that I obtained this indulgence; for her 
friendly anxiety on my account was ſo great, that 
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ſhe watched, with k extreme ſolicitude, every change 
in my varying countenance, and ſcarcely ever left 
my apartment, unleſs to attend the incumbent 
duties immediately attached to her ſuperior fituation 
in the Convent. 

« Hitherto, during the whole netic of Victo- 
rine's confinement, I knew ſhe had loft no neceſ- 
ſary attendance by the circumſtance of my una- 
voidable abſence. —Margaretta had been appointed 
to the confidential office of waiting upon © thoſe, 
whoſe ſafety required a temporary concealment in 
that place; and in this employment her daughter 


Agnes, who was a lay-ſiſter in the Convent, fle- 


quently aſſiſted.-My poor Friend, Madame de 
Mercour, in conjunction with the Lady Abbeſs, 
had arranged the whole affair, and put the youthful 


priſoner's eſtabliſhment on a comfortable footing 


before ſhe returned to Paris on her ill-fated en- 
quiry after my untoward fate.—The Abbeſs rea- 
dily undertook the trouble of ſuperintencing the 
inferior agents, and direRing the requiſite conduct 


of the buſineſs, till ſuch time as I relieved her from 


the tak, by once more returning to the ſeat of my 
anceſtors, and reſuming my former occupations, 
together with the additional one Wen had now 

occurred. 
In the courſe of this employment, that lady 
had often occaſionally ſpent an hour or two with 
Victorine, 
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Victorine, with whoſe amiable qualities and beau- 
tiful figure ſhe ſeemed much captivated, and men- 
tioned the lovely girl, prior to our metting, in 
terms that increaſed the intereſt ſhe already poſſeſſ— 
ed in my heart, and which. ſhe appeared entitled 
to claim, as the laſt legacy left me by the ſiſter of 
my ever-lamented St. Hypolite—a legacy, the pre- 
ſervation of which had been attended with conſe- 
quences ſo fatal to my tranquillity in this world, 
and, in all human probability, of no leſs ſerious 
import to the life (or liberty at leaſt) of the dear 
and incomparable friend, whoſe fate remains enve- 

| loped in the darkeſt and moſt impenetrable 
myſtery. 

« Become entirely indifferent myſelf to the 
prolongztion of an exiſtence, that in the ſtate to 
which I was degraded, and with the feelings which 
I poſſeſſed, appeared only in the light of lengthened 
miſery; I ſhould have paid little attention to the 
neceſſary precautions requiſite for guarding againſt 
the damps to be encountered in our progreſs / 
through a ſecret paſſage, which led to the vicinity | 

of the rock, in the direction we meant to follow, 

| as the leaſt liable to the danger of obſervation ; 

1 for De la Ville's commands, not to quit the Con- 

vent on any account whatever, without the pre- 

vious ſanction of his approbation, were too ſeverely 
enforced by the denounced vengeance that was to 
: puniſh 
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— 


puniſh their infringement, to render me callous on 
a ſubject, where the well-being and, perhaps, even 
the life of my only ſurviving friends would be ſa- 
crificed to the ill-judged indulgence of my wiſhes, 
not to render concealment a matter of the firſt 
importance. On this circumſtance my principal 
care was particularly fixed; and I ſhould have be- 
ſtowed very little thought (as I have already ſaid) 
on the injury my own health might poſſibly re- 
ceive, in the ccurſe of a walk ſo likely to affect it 
in a prejudicial manner, had not the Abbeſs made a 
point of ſupplying every deficiency of mine on the 
occaſion, with that tender and almoſt parental at- 
tention Which I had ſo frequently experienced 
from her fteady and benevolent diſpoſition. * 

ce Thus fortified againſt the apprehended attacks 
of ſubterranean damps, or the chill air of the even- 
ing, and ſupported by the united aid of Margaretta, 
her daughter Agnes, and the Lady Abbeſs, who _ 


| led the way, I proceeded with flow, trembling, 


and feeble ſteps, to the well-known ſpot, which 
had formerly witneſſed ſcenes of the moſt exquilite 
happineſs, and afterwards exhibited others replete 
with every extreme of miſery capable of wringing 
the human heart - Ah no! let me recal theſe 
deciſive words! The degrading ſtate of humilia- 
tion, ſince fallen to my lot, was then unknown! 
conſequently, however wretched, I was {till 

| reſpectable 
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reſpectable in my own eyes. That conſolatory con- 
viction is no longer mine ! and, therefore, till the 
event of my fatal journey to the metropolis, I was 
unacquaiuted with the dreadful extent of terreſtrial 
anguiſh which the devoted inhabitants of the world 
are liable: to ſuffer, even without the additional 
anguiſh of having conſciouſſy merited it by any 
premeditated error of their own committing !“ | 
Here the Counteſs pauſed, and Charlotte ſeized 
*the opportunity to uſe thoſe arguments ſhe knew 


were beſt calculated to footh and conſole the agi- : 


tated mind of her unhappy companion. Her words, 
ever fraught with peace and comfort. were ſeldom 
liftened to in vain for ſtrength of reaſoning, and 
the powers of mild perſuaſion, ſhe was Saane 
diſtinguiſhed; and Madame de Narbonne now, as 
uſual, experienced their beneficial influence to the 
extent of her wiſhes : tre, therefore, was ſoon 


enabled to conclude what remained of her narra- 


tive, without any further interruptions. 
If intereſted in the ſafety and happineſs of 
Victorine, merely from the adventitious circum- 


| ſtances which had occurred to recommend her to- 
my notice, that intereſt was conſiderably ſtrength= _ 
encd by the perſonal knowledge now, acquired of. 


her amiable and attractive character. I had fre- 
quently heard Madame de-Mercour mention her 
with the fond ne: of a parent; but J aſcribed 


much 
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much to the warm and affectionate diſpoſition of 
that dear friend, and thereſore expected not to ſee 
the original equally incomparable with the picture 
| ſhe delighted to draw of her young and lovely fa- 
vourite, with whom ſhe had long ardently 
wiſhed me acquainted :=but as I then never left 
Narbonne, and the Queen would not permit her to 
be any length of time abſent from her preſence, no 
opportunity, of courſe, offered for the commence= 
ment of ſuch a deſign during the period of Magde- 
leine's connection with her, till the fatal moment 
when its termination verged to a cloſe, and- mis- 
fortune, or the grave, yawned to ſeparate them for 
ever. | 
c Judge, then, of my aſtoniſhment on finding 
a combination of every thing that could charm in 
woman-kind, united alike in the mind, form, and 
features of my protegte But I will got antici- 
pate your future obſervations on ſo intereſting a 
ſubje&t :—you ſhall ſpeedily be enabled to deter- 
mine for yourſelf; and, I doubt not, will then 
coincide with me in the opinion I have given 
of à character ſo uncommonly attractive. A few 
words more will now bring my long, melancholy, 
and, as I fear you have often thought it, fatiguing 
narrative to a concluſion. -I will afterwards intro- 
duce you to her, who may poſſibly have occafion 
to depend on your friendly offices, when the head 
| 5 3 


— 
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of the wretched being who now addreſſes you, is 
4 depoſited in the duſt ! and the throbbing heart that 
1 beſpeaks your future protection for the hapleſs or- 
I phan, ſhall no more be condemned to groan under 
the iron hand of adverſity, or ſhudder at the frown 
of the oppreflor ! 

« As my health had not received any material 
injury by the firſt viſit paid to the rock, the Abbeſs 
no longer oppoſed the growing inclination 1 daily 
felt to be with Victorine, and every hour I ſpent 
in her ſolitary reſidence, increaſed the. progreſs ſhe _ 

had early made in my affections ; ſo that at length 
I almoſt conſidered her as a child of my own, and 
may truly venture-to affirm, that I could not poſ- 
ſibly be more ſolicitous for her ſafety and welfare, 
had the indeed poſſeſſed a claim to that degree of 
conſanguinity. 

« The Abbeſs, 8 leſs 3 in - hes | 
favour, has kindly permitted Agnes to pay almoſt 
uninterrupted attendance in the receſs, I 

f c Since my return tothe Caſtle, though] contrive 
he k- | to ſee her once at leaſt, if not oftener, in the courſe of 
| | every four-and-twenty hours ; yet, for obvious rea- 
ſons, I am forced to obſerve the ſtricteſt circumſpec- 
tion on the occaſion, and to proceed with all poſſible 
precaution: as the moſt trifling incident, tending 
to produce a diſcovery, would infallibly be fol- 
EEE lowed 
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lowed with incalculable miſchief to every indi- 
vidual hitherto concerned in her concealment. 

c That ſuch a perſon ſtill exiſts, however, 
ſeems to be pretty generally believed, if we may 
credit the intelligence received by Mr. Haſtings on 


that topic. The emotion I betrayed on that com- 


munication, no doubt, ſurpriſed you; I was, 
indeed, dreadfully agitated by his information, 


which, while it convinced me that the life and rank 


of Victorine were no longer problematical, left the 
mind totally in the dark, how far the knowledge of 
her real fituation had tranſpired: and this painful 
uncertainty leads to the moſt diſtrefling apprehen- 
ſions for her ſafety; ſince it is but too evident” 
that, however ſhe might be ſupported by one 


party, to forward their own ſecret views of future 


advantage, ſtill the majority of the nation muſt be 
expected to unite againſt the ſucceſs of a ſcheme, 
ſo truly Utopian in its principles, ſo totally devoid 
of the ſmalleſt plauſibility, and alone calculate a, 
by the very nature of its aſpect, to prove the de- 
ſtruction of her whom it pretends to exalt, and 
finally involve all concerned in it in one univerſal 
ruin. But towering ambition is apt to overleap 


the boundary of ſober reflection; by which means, 


it frequently defeats the purpoſes of an inflated 
imagination, and, while, with the poet's eye, it 
0 glances from earth to heaven,“ is ſometimes pre- 

Cpipaignn 
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eipitated, like a falling ſtar, from the aſpiring but 
viſionary altitude of ideal pre-eminence, till it 


literally ſets to riſe no more | 


« Alas ! ſuch muſt ſoon be the fate of my poor 
Victorine, if dragge ed from her peaceful retirement, 
for the oſtenſible deſign of ſeating her on a blood- 
ſtained throne, to the ene of which ſhe can- 
not prefer the ſmalleſt claim in juſtification of ſo 
wild an attempt; and from the ſummit of which 
the firſt who mounts it, be their pretenſions ever 
ſo legitimate, will too probably be hurled by the 


| reeking poniard of the dark aſſaſſin, or the more 
open, though not leſs deciſive fiat of an oppoſing 


but victorious faction. | 
« But, independent of theſe conſiderations, I am 


too well acquainted with the character of Victorine, 


not to know that her mind and principles would 


equally revolt from a propoſition ſo inimical to the 
intereſt and rights of her aunt's children ; and am, 
therefore, certain ſhe would almoſt ſubmit to any 
individual ſuffering, even the deprivation of life 
itſelf, rather than grant her conſent to uſurp the 
place of another, or agree to injure the ſon of her 
benefactreſs by purſuing a mode of conduct ſo gla- 
ring] y reprehenitble. 

« Thus, every way muſt ſuch an attempt be 
fraught with miſchief of the blackeſt die, to this 


. ee and girl, if the idea ſuggeſted 
in 
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in Mr. Haſtings's diſpatches originates in any 
point more ſtationary than the mere fabrication of 
party, or the temporary exclamations of a tumul- 
tuous and ever fluctuating multitude : from all 
theſe reflections, the reſult of the ſum total appears 
to conſiſt in the moſt perſevering attention to 
ſecrecy and concealment, from the religious obſer- 
vance of which circumſtances, can alone be de- 
rived any reaſonable. expectation of her ultimate 
preſervation. Meanwhile ſhe has books ànd mu- 
ſical. inſtruments at command, with every other 
ſource of amuſement or convenience that could 
poſfibly be procured for her accommodation. But 
even theſe, from the nature of her ſituation, cannot 
be ſuppoſed of a very extenſive deſcription; how- 
ever, ſhe endeavours to reconcile herſelf to the ap- 
pointments of Heaven, without indulging a repin- 
ing ſpirit, or uttering ineffectual complaints againſt 
the hardſhips of a deſtiny which ſhe knows is at 
preſent unavoidable. 
« But to return. You are, no Joubt, ſurpriſed 
that 1 ever again conſented to enter the. Caſtle, 
where the treacherous De la Ville reigned un- 
moleſted. I did not conſent ! neceſſity and ſupe- 
rior force have no laws, and theſe obliged me to 
a reluctant compliance.—The whim ſeized him, 
in time, that my preſence was wanting to complete 
His triumph. The public avowal of an union with 
VOL, IV. | © the 
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the Counteſs de Narbonne, who was known in the 
neighbourhood to have formerly rejected ſo many 
advantageous offers, both in reſpect to riches and 
rank, was a piece of v: nity not to be ſuppreſſed ; 
and to the conſequence attached to a name ſo illuſtrious 


for innumerable generations, am I probably indebted 


for the permifiion which has hitherto enabled me to 
retain it. Madame de la Ville might be of ple- 
beian extraction, a portionleſs woman of yeſterday, 
equally unknown as her huſband by ſuchan appella- 
tion ; but Madame de Narbonne, the only ſurviving 
deſcendant of a noble family, and the heireſs of im- 
menſe wealth, conferred a degree of importance on 
all connected with her, and could not fail of ren- 
dering the fortunate maſter of her deſtiny a con- 
ſpicuous and diſtinguithed character ſo, I have 
reaſon to believe, argued the equalizing Citizen 
De la Ville! but theory and practice are not 


always the ſame thing in the new republican creed 


of our ſoi-diſart Reformers. 
« In conformity with the offeniiique meaſure. 
he had choſen to adopt, I was, as I have already 


ſaid, neceſſitated to quit the Convent, and once 


more become a melancholy inmate under the now 
polluted roof of my anceſtors; no longer the peace- 
ful retirement I had left on departing for Paris, 
but the noiſy receptacle of inebriety, the haunt of 
vice, * and every ſpecies of diſorder, | 

« Scenes 
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c Scenes fo new and deteſfable, he was convin- 
ced, muſt be equally repugnant and uncongenial to 
my principles; but it was early diſcovered I was 
not of a temper to complain, where complaint 
would prove ineffectual; and he therefore truſted 
to my prudence, or perhaps I ſhould rather ſay, 
indifference, not to provoke his reſentment by 
evincing any marked oppoſition to the pleaſure of 
my oppreſſor: hat other motives governed his 
conduct, I know not, —In thus tearing me from the 
Convent, however, I received another ſad proof 
of the deſpotiſm which had appeared in the treat- 
ment I experienced previous to our quitting the 
metropolis ; and from theſe two inſtances, was re- 
minded by the barbarous wretch of what was here- 
after to be expected on ſimilar occaſions. 

« My reluctance to depart was, nevertheleſs, at 
firſt ſo unconquerable, that threats of immediate 
deſtruction, if J perſiſted in a refuſal, were de- 
nounced againſt the whole community; whereas 
ſpecious promiſes of patronage and protection were 


to be the conſequence of a ready compliance, pro- 


vided I engaged to conduct myſelf, in future, with 
a proper regard to common decency on every pub- 
lic occurrence where His dignity, or the duty I was 
preſumed to owe him, required it. 

I could not be expected to place much confi- 
dence 1 in the verbal promiſes of a man who, in the 


+ 6M moſt 
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moſt important circumſtance of my life, had already 
broken through engagements of a deſcription too 
ſolemn to be jeſted with; and by ſo doing, groflly 
outraged every principle of truth and moral recti- 
tude. But my ſpirit was now literally bowed to the 
ground; and convinced that every proſpect of hap- 
pineſs on my own account, was for ever at an end, I 
wiſhed, in the reſignation of perſonal conſiderations, 
to evince my promptituds for the promotion of that 
of others. The Nuns, appalled by De la Ville's 
threats of impending vengeance, beſought me, with 
tears in their eyes, and the moſt moving entreaties, 
to comply. In conſequence of the reſolution I had 
formed, their requeſt was acceded to, and the pre- 
ſent apprehenſions of the Siſterhood removed at the 
expence of my own feelings : but the obligations 
J was under to the Abbeſs, perſuaded me that I 
owed her, and the community over which ſhe pre- 
ſided, this facrificez and with a bleeding heart, but 
unrepining tongue, it was accordingly made. 

« Since that diſtrefling period, my dear Char- 
lotte, no particular event of any moment has 


| hitherto interrupted the uniform and melancholy 


tenor of my days; bad treatment, or total neglect, 
have alternately been my portion! To the former 


I am now become nearly callous, and the latter is 
ever welcomed as the peculiar boon of Heaven l 


Time, it is true, moves heavily along; but though 
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flow in its progreſs, it brings a cure in its train, 
that will finally heal all my ſorrows — a conſumma- 


tion by me devoutly to be wiſhed !? 
c Before I conclude this narrative, I muſt not 


forget to mention that the infamous Marat was not 


long in tracing my ſteps. In conſequence of his 
diſappointment, he breathed nothing but ven- 


geance; but Marat is ever attentive to perſonal 
ſafety, and wiſhed not to riſk it on my account : 


beſides, his own ſituation in the National Aſſembly 
has long been in ſo precarious a {tate, as to leave 
him little time for other conſiderations. In ſpite of 
the ſupport derived from Danton and his party, the 
friends and political connections of De la Ville are 
too numerous to venture on any open mode of re- 
venge under exiſting circumſtances; of courſe I 
had almoſt begun to flatter myſelf with total obli- 
vion on his fide, when the late contracted intimacy. 
with Auſtin, his viſits at the Caſtle, and the affair 
of Jacqueline on the day of the fete, again revived 
a thouſand apprehenſions, ache by innu- 
merable ſurmiſes, the nature of which I have vainly 


endeavoured to develop. 


« Upon the whole, however, I am fully con- 


vinced that reaſons very different from idle curio- 
ſity, or the oſtenſible pretence of friendſhip to the 


ſelf- made maſter of Narbonne, have produced the 
es eircum- 
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circumſtances of which I now ſpeak. Indeed I am 
perſuaded that the conduct to which I allude, ori- 
ginates merely in a deſire to watch the motions of 
De la Ville, whoſe inherent vanity, mental weak- 
neſs, and neighbourhood to the Royaliſts, might 
perhaps lay him open to the laſh of cenſure, and 
thereby furniſh a ready excuſe for his ultimate 
ruin, | 

« As every piece of intelligence has a true and 
falſe ſide, and the latter uſually gains more exten 
ſive credit than the former, from the greater bulk 


of mankind being more vicious than virtuous, 


De la Ville's account of his marriage was almoſt 
implicitly believed, and the eaſier, as I felt an in- 
ſurmountable repugnance to enter on a ſubject, ſrom 
the bare remembrance of which my ſoul recoiled 
with inexpreſſible horror. Shunned, therefore, by 
the remaining Nobleſſe in the vicinity (when the 
Caſtle was at length open for the reception of viſit- 
ers), as a mean deſerter of my birthright—a diſ- 
grace to the rank I had formerlycheld in life; and 
deſpiſing, in my turn, the contemptible aſſociates 
of him who called himſelf my huſband, I ſeemed to 
be an iſolated being, broken off from the link of 
that inviſible chain which connects man with his 
fellow-man, and binds happier mortals in the phi- 
lanthropic ties of common intereſt, and the reci- 


procity of mutual affection ! 
| | « Such, 
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“ Such, my dear Charlotte, was nearly my ſitua- 
tion when the worthy M. de Clermont came to ſet- 
tle in this part of the country, and by that means pro- 
cuted me the conſolation of your acquaintance, which 
has latterly proved the principal ſolace of my life, 
To you I have now related the misfortunes which 
have long overwhelmed my devoted head, though 
hitherto buried in uncomplaining ſilence. You 
will henceforth ceaſe to wonder at my declining 
health and broken ſpirits, or feel ſurpriſed at the 
many lonely hours apparently ſpent in a melancholy 
ſecluſion, remote from all manner of ſociety. - You 
now know, however, that a conſiderable part of 
that time is appropriated- to the ſolitary retreat of 
my poor Victorine, with whom I mean you ſhall 
ſpzedily be acquaiated. Though I flatter myſelf 
there is little foundation for the rumour which 
reached Mr. Haſtings, yer ſo far I own it is un- 
pleaſant, as it conveys a certain proof that her ex-= 
iſtence is ſtil] ſuppoſed, and conſequently may give 
riſe to inveſtigations, which, in the preſent ſitua- \ 
tion of affairs, would by no means be either deſira- 
ble or conventent, 1 wiih to Heaven ſhe were only 
ſafe under the protection of England or the Court 
of Vienna Il ſometimes think theſe Engliſhmen - 
might render us eſſential ſervice, were ſuch an 
emergency to happen, as required their aſſiſtance; 
C 4 2%. 43 they 
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they appear to be men of honour and determined 
courage —M, de Clermont too !—butI fear to in- 
volve him in difagrecable difficulties, and there- 
fore dare not be fo explicit in that quarter as [ 
wiſh. There are people, I know, who already 
regard his motions with a jealous eye :—God for- 
bid that any imprudence of mine ſhould aſcertain 
their ſuſpicions of fo worthy a character Per- 
haps—but. we will not be raſh If ſucceeding 
circumſtances require more vigorous meaſures, we 
can then have recourſe to them, .otherwiſe they 
mult not be thought of. Let us, therefore, wait 
till we fee the probable reſult of the Chevalier 
Charette's late victory, and if any further rumours 
are propagated relative to the future deſtination of 
Victorine.—Meanwhile we will now return to the 
_ Caſtle :—it is too late at preſent to introduce you 
to the youthful recluſe; to-morrow my promiſe 
ſhall be performed on that ſubject, when we will 
once more canvaſs theſe important matters over 
again.“ 

At this moment ſoft and melodious ſtrains of 
muſic again aroſe from the interior of the rock, 
and Charlotte immediately recollected the ſame 
notes that had formerly attracted her notice, and 
appeared ſo inexplicable. : 

« Ah!” exclaimed ſhe, turning haſtily round in 
2 liſtening poſture, c it is this Victorine then, 

_ wha 
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who was the inviſible muſician that fo divinely , 
| faſcinated my attention !—Hark ! what celeſtial - 
ſounds! I could hear them for ever!“ 

The evening hymn to the Virgin ſucceeded, 
and gradually died away as it thrilled on their ears, 
while they wound round the bottom of the rock, 
and purſued their way back to the Caſtle. During 
their walk, Charlotte learned that the myſterious 
circumſtance, which had formerly occurred re- 
ſpecting the Abbeſs and Siſter Agnes, was merely 
in conſequence of the ſecrecy neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in their reciprocal viſits to the rock... 

Occupied through the following night in reflect- 
ing on the eventful hiſtory of her unhappy iriend, 
ſleep was ſacrificed to the reftleſs train of thought 
which haraſſed her mind; and at intervals. ſhe 
fancied herſelf ſenſible of a preſentiment that ano- 
ther diſcloſure was yet to take place on the ſuc- 
ceeding day at the receſs, 

W hat this diſcloſure was, and how far her pro- | 
gnoſtication happened to be verified, may probably 
be ſeen in the ſubſequent pages, ſhould the reader 
think them not totally unworthy of his further 
attention. | 
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CHAP. III. 


6 In this unpending ſcene of public horror 
« Be then, dear maid ! theſe manſions thy aſylum 2 
40 I'll be thy hoſtage now, and with my life 

| « Will anſwer that no miſchief ſhall befal thee ; 


ec I know not why, but thou art precious to me.“ 


MILLER, 


i 


VW HEN Madame de Narbonne awoke on the 
following morning, the beneficial effects derived 
from her recent communications to Charlotte were 
already become viſible on her {till penſive but leſs 
languid countenance. The renovating influence 
il ol balmy ſleep, undiſturbed by thoſe mental terrors 
i to which it had long proved ſubjected, had now 
been 
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been enjoyed in a manner very different from that in 
which ſhe uſually paſſed the hours particularly allot- 
ted to repoſe. —She was conſcious of feeling uncom- 
monly refreſhed by this circumſtance: her mind too 
ſeemed more at eaſe ſince it was diſburdened of 
the heavy load which latterly oppreſſed it, when 
ſ:cret and corroding grief preyed upon its energies, 
unalleviated by the ſoothing voice of ſympathy, or 
the tender participation of a faithful and ſenſible 
friend. | 

The lengthened abſence of De la Ville, with the 
total ſilence which prevailed reſpecting the cauſe of 
it, gave room to imagine that his fate was finally 
decided in this world; and conſequently his follies, 
his vices, his weakneſs, and tyranny equally at an 

end for ever Prepoſſeſſed with this conſolatory 
idea, ſeveral worthy people who, during the reign 
of terroriſm, had fled from the capitai, and taken 
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up their reſidence in the neighbourhood of Nar- 
bonne, now ventured to appear at the Caſtle. 

Of -theſe the principal number conſiſted of 
females; who, trembling at the deadlyand vindictive 
nature of Robeſpierre and Marat, yet unwilling to 

have their property confiſcated under the ſtale pre- 
tence of emigration, were ſolicitous to avoid that 
imputation by remaining within the territories. of 
the Republic, though removed to fome diſtance 
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from thoſe wretches, whoſe moſt merciful actions 
were at beſt a diſgrace to inſulted humanity. 
Amongſt thofe who thus occaſionally afſembled 
under the roof of her anceſtors, Madame de Nar- 
bonne accidentally diſcovered fome relatives of the 
Houſe of St. Cyprian, and ſhe felt herſelf drawn by 
an irreſiftible impulſe to ſee them. The forenoon 
was, therefore, partly ſpent in their company, with- 
out evincing any particular reluctance to the pre- 
ſence of others, with whom, at the ſame time, ſhe 
was under the neceſſity of aſſociating. | 
Charlotte perceived this alteration in the conduct 
of her friend with ſecret ſatisfaction; and juſtly 
aſcribing it to the relief her mind had experienced 4 
by the recent diſcloſure, her benevolent heart over= ' 9 
flowed with pleafure at a circumſtance which ex- 27 
hibited fo convincing a proof of her importance to 
the tranquillity of that amiable but unfortunate 
woman,—lt is true, the Counteſs frequently ap- 
peared abſorbed in thought, and at intervals to- 
tally abſent to every external confideration; but 
this was not to be wondered at, and Mademoiſelle 
de Cordet therefore wiſely congratulated herſelf 
on the extent of that favourable ehange which had 
already come within the pale of her obſervation, 
without repining that its magnitude was not 
greater, „ 
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Though Madame de Clermont deteſted rational 
converſation, and what ſhe ſtyled the fatiguing 
uniformity of Madame de Narbonne's manners, 
yet ſecluſion from ſociety, of whatever deſcription, 
was, in her opinion, the worſt of human evils, and 


even ſurpaſſed the life of ennui ſhe ſometimes led 


at Narbonne. Such, however, had lately been her 


portion. M. de Clermont was at the Caſtle ; part 


of his family accompanied him; and though ſhe 
had poſitively declined making one of the number, 
in expectation of reigning paramount over proſtrate 
lovers during the abſence of a troubleſome huſ- 


band, whoſe officious remonſtrances were continu- 
ally poured forth on the glaring impropriety of her 
conduct; her triumphs were, nevertheleſs, viſion- 
ary, and every high-raiſed ſenſation of hope render- 
ed abortive, by the non-appearance of thoſe envia- 


ble mortals, on whom ſhe purpoſed exerciſing the 
influence, in toto, of charms to whoſe ſuperlative 
pre-eminence ſo much importance was annexed i in 


the mind of their poſſeſſor. 


f 


circumſtances, unneceſſary to be particularized at 
preſent, unleſs we mention the preſumption that a 
principal attraction to ſuch viſiters was at this junc= 

8 | Vo 


This defalcation in the annals of gallantry was 
not imputable to any arrangement of the lady's, 
but produced by an unfortunate combination of 
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„ 


ture removed elſewhere, in the perſons of her 
young and beautiful daughters ;—a ſuppoſition, 
however, which it is well known their mother 
would by no means admit amongſt hey uſual calcu- 
lation of probabilities ; for, as we have formerly 
obſerved, Madame de Clermont was reſolved to 
live all the days of her life,” and had a peculiar 
_ averſion to the line of compariſon when employed 
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in bringing © women of a certain age,” and the 
bloom of early youth in abhorred contraſt with 
each other: Argo, Madame de Clermont ſtill con- 
tinued to retain no very violent predilection for the 
rivalſnip of “ young and beautiful daughters,“ and 

therefore aſſigned the diſappointment of her expec- 
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tations to every other earthly cauſe except the 
real one. Es | 
Be that &ﬆ it may, ſhe ſoon became heartily 
weary of keeping the field of action without an 
opponent, and even preferred the proſing in- 
ſipidity of a journey to Narbonne, where the ridi- 
culous ſtrictures of an unreaſonable huſband per- 
petually ſounding in ibe ears of a blamcleſs wife, 
and the ſtupid indift-r-nce to every innocent 
a nuſement ſo remarkable the Counteſs, no doubt 
formed a. concatenation repelling objections, 
which nothing could have mounted, ſhort of her 
dillike to the dulleſt of all ieee that of her on 
vaeant, 
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vacant, u uncultivated mind; from a ſolitary depen- 


dance on which for any portion of ſenfible eater- 
tainment, ſhe turned with every ſymptom of well- 
founded diſguſt, and by ſo doing, evinced that ihe 


poſſeſſed no imall degree of Penetration. on one ſub- 


ject at leaſt. h | - 

In conformity with the fotegoing mode of rea- 
ſoning, Madame took the reſolution of repairing 
to Narbonne, where it was now rumoured people of 
all deſcriptions occaſionally appeared. Amidſt ſuch 
a motley crowd it would be hard indeed, ſhe ima- 
gined, if M. de Clermont's attention was not to be 
directed to other objects, and the general tenor of 


her conduct, by that means, left to her own ma- 


nagement. Elated with the ideal poſſibility of out- 


witting this Argus-eyed huſband, and the conſe- 


a 


quent freedom of purſuing the natural bent of her 


diſpoſition, Madame de Clermont arrived at the. 


Caſtle in high ſpirits, juſt as the family were 
aſlembling to dinner in the /alie d manger. . 
Anxious rather to conciliate, by the ſuavity of 


his manners, than meet the moſt diſtant proſpect 


of amendment with the frowning brow bf auſtere 


reproach, M. de Clermont received his Lady with- 


out expreſſing the ſmalleſt ſurpriſe at an appearance 
ſo totally unexpected, or commenting in any de- 


 gree whatever, on the uſual inability of her deter- 
minations. 
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She herſelf did not ſeem to imagine it necetfary 
to apologize for either. She glanced a ſcrutinizing 


look round the room, curtiicd en paſſant to the 
company, ſwam with her accuſtomed air of conſe- 


quence to the ſeat ſhe had fixed upon, again ſur- 
veyed the whole circle, then motioned with her 
fan for a gentleman of her acquaintance to ap- 
proach, and place himſelf on a vacant chair at her 


fide; and upon his flying to obey her, immediately 


commenced a half-whiſpered. converſation with all 


the girliſh gaiety of early youth, accompanied by that 


ealy degagte nonchalance, and convenient indiffer- 


ence to foreign objects, for which many people of 


great rank and little politeneſs are ſo eminently 
conſpicuous. | | | 1 
M. de Clermont was at this period ſpeaking to 
a ſervant who came with a meſſage from Madame 
de Narbonne, and conſequently did not at firſt per- 


ccive how her attention was occupied. She now 


ſaw him advance up the room, and, haſtily whiſ- 
pering ſomething behind her fan to her companion, 


turned round on her chair, fixed herfelf in a 


more erect poſture, and aſſuming a ſerious aſpect, 
kept her eye on her huſband's countenance till he 
reached her.— M. de Clermont then taking her 
hand, led her to the head of the dinner table ; de- 


livering, at the ſame time, a requeſt from the 


Countels, that ſhe would take her place, and act as 
| miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs of the Caſtle during the period ſhe choſe 
to make it her reſidence. To this complimentary 
meſſage was added an apology for her own abſence, 
aſſigning indiſpoſition as the cauſe of it. She en- 
treated Madame de Clermont would, therefore, ex- 
cuſe her attendance for the remainder of the day, 
but bezged ſhe might conſider herſelf as perfectly 
at home, and act accordingly. 

Gratified by this piece of attention, ( which the 
Counteſs thought due to the uncle of Mademoiſelle 
de Cordet, independent of his high rank, individual 
worth, or the increaſing favourable opinion enter- 
tained of his character), Madame de Clermont 
placed the whole to her own account, fully convinced 
that ſo diſtinguiſhed a mark of reſpect could only 
be intended for merit ſuch. as ſhe conceived her- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of in a ſuperlative degree; and of 
courſe became ſuddenly fo delighted with the pleni- 
tude of power now conferred upon her, that plea- 
ſure danced in her eyes, and unuſual good humour 
ſat apparent on every feature. The abſence. of 
Madame de Narbonne was by no means conſidered 
as a cauſe for regret :—her ſubſtitute found herſelf 
perfectly competent to perform the part of repre- 
ſentative, and modeſtly concluded, in her own mind, 
that the Counteſs had never before done any thing 
ſo reaſonable or praiſeworthy. She therefore ex- 
erted herſelf to promote hilarity and cheerfulneſs: 

the 
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the tale, the ſong, the ſmart rapartee, reſounded 
from every ſide of the table ; and a ſtranger, on en- 
tering the room, would ſcarcely have ſuppoſed that 
all the horrors of civil war were raging in a king- 
dom, the inhabitants of which exhibited ſuch ex- 
ternal proofs of light-hearted unconcern and thought- 
leſs feſtivity. But Madame de Clermont was the 
officiating prieſteſs, and ſcenes of rational amuſe- 
ment, or ſerious reflection, were not amongſt the 
number of ſacrifices offered on her altar, 
Solicitous to reach the rock, and commence an 
acquaintauce with its fair inhabitant, Charlotte 
early retired from the ſalle d manger, where the 
Counteſs had inſiſted upon her appearing with the 
other gueſts, On enquiry, however, ſhe learned | 
that Madame had ſeized the opportunity of repair- 7 
ing alone to the priſon of the Royal captive, and 
left directions with Agathe, requeſting her com- 
pany at a more advanced period of the evening. 
Anxious to avoid any further intercourſe with the 
noiſy party ſhe had juſt quitted, Mademoiſelle de 
Cordet ſtruck into a thick grove of cheſnuts, 
oriental planes, and ſycamores. A volume of 
Thomſon's Seaſons was her only companion, which 
ſhe had been able for ſome time to read with great 
facility in the original Engliſh; in this ſtudy her 
proficiency proved indeed aſtoniſhing: but Cupid 
is an univerſal teacher, and his votaries have always 
| been 
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been remarkable for a certain quickneſs of com- 
prehenſion, unknown to the dull, ſtoical order of 
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IM beings, who have never experienced the renova- 


4 ting influence of that all- powerful deity. 

4 ; Intent upon the beauties of her favourite author, 
| ; ſhe heard not a ruſtling ſound amongſt the under- 
Y wood, till the cauſe of it was almoſt at her elbow 
23 | ſhe haſtily turned her head, and was immediately 
9 | accoſted by Montague. The dead author ſpeedily 
gare way to his living countryman; Thomſon 
ſerved for a ſhort introductory converſation, when 
a more intereſting one ſoon ſucceeded, and the poet 
9 of nature ceaſed to form one of the trio. But 


& Joys are pains, becauſe they cannot laſt.“ 


A ſudden change took place in the appearance 
of the ſky before they had been long together; the 
air became ſtill and ſultry, the clouds aſſumed a 
ſullen dark hue, and every thing indicated an ap- 
2X proaching tempeſt ready to burſt over their heads, 
A | The thick interwoven foliage had hitherto: con- 
4 W ccaled theſe threatening ſymptoms from obſerva. 
AY tion; but the elementary ſtrife was arrived at a 
IF criſis, and vivid lightning, darting in every direc- 
tion, announced the tremendous craſh that was pre- 
paring to follow. It came in «awful majeſty ar- 
rayed!ꝰ The loud progreſſive ſound advanced 
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by ſolemn degrees, and at length broke in fearful 
claps over their path; the report was echoed from MW 
the neighbouring rocks, and by reverberation | 


ſeemed to roll from cliff to cliff, and return through i 


every cave and valley, till it died away in almoſt 
imperceptible murmurs on the ear. 

The inſtant it ceaſed, the ruſh of every water- 
fall was heard; but the momentary calmneſs was 
interrupted by the returning echo on the hills be- 
bind, which burſt forth again in the moſt terrific 
peals. Again all was filent, till, on the right, the 


more diitant thunder roſe on ſome other mountain, 


and ſeemed to take its courſe up every dell and 
creek, till at laſt the reverberation was heard on 
bota ſides at once, to the very come of the 
river. 

During this awful ſcene, Thomſon's deſcription 
of a thunder ſtorm occurred to the recollection of 


| Mademoiſelle de Cordet, and ſhe graſped the arm 


of Montague cloſer at every returning flaſh of 


fire; while he, ſenſible of the danger to which their 


preſent fituation mutually expoſed them, from the 
attractive nature of the ſurrounding foliage, haſ- 
tened her trembling ſteps to the other fide of the 
- foreſt, eager to ſee her removed from the more im- 
mediate chance of ſome untoward event. 

At length they emerged from the gloomy ſhade 
of tae woods, and reached the vicinity of the rock; 


but 
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but on examining her watch, Charlotte perceived 


=o 
we 


it was yet too early to join the Countels, and there- 


fore proceed:d in a different direction to the banks 


of the river :—not a breath of air was ſtirring, and 
its ſmooth ſurface preſented a ſhining mirror, reflect- 
ing inverted mountains, rocks, groves, meads, and 


vales; in one place the Gothic form of the ancient 


Convent, with its towering ſpires and dark time- 


coloured turrets, glittered on the liquid expanſe, 
and ſtretched their lengthened ſhadows to the op- 
= polite boundary. So tranſparent was the water, 


that the fiſh, ſporting at the depth of ſeveral 8 


could be clearly diſcerned. 


Occupied for ſome time in contemplating theſe 
intereſting appearances of nature, and no longer 
apprehenſive of ſuffering from the effects of the 


dlectrical fire which had recently exhibited fo 
alarming an aſpect, the two friends gradually be- 


came unconſcious there were other objects than 
themſelves in the world, who poſſeſied any claims 
upon their attention; but the ſlow- ſounding clock, 


| which ſent its monotonous warning from the frown- 


ing itceple of the cloifter, reminded Charlotte that 
the appointed period for attending the Counteſs ap- 
proached, and awakened them from their dream of 
delight: their attention, however, wa soccaſionally 
attract-d as they wound along the banks of the 
river, by the ever- varying reflection in the water, 

| | where 
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where the deep green here was * to blend with 

the olive and grey of adjacent objects, while the 

background declined in fainteſt purple, variegated 
with the deep crimſon of an evening ſky. | 

While they proceeded on their way, the clouds 

gradually became ſtrongly tinged with the ſame 
colour, and the river glowed with a fine carnation. 
As the ſun deſcended, the grey vapours, which 
hung on the hills, aſſumed a flame-like appearance, 
diſplaying many groteſque figures, while all below 
was ſinking from the eye in folemn confuſion *, 

By this time they were within a few paces of the 
firſt gate that led to the rock ; Charlotte, therefore, 
expreſſed a with to be left alone, and her compa- 
nion bowing as he preſſed her hand to his lips, 
after fecing her enter the gate, inſtantly retired. 

The Countcſs, who had been watching her ar- 
rival from a window of the ſaloon, met her at the 
porch, and defiring her to follow, paſſed through 
the concealed door that led to the other apartments; 
at length, after tracing ſeveral dark and narrow 
windings in this natural ſtructure, they aſcended a | 3 
ſmall ſtaircaſe cut in the rock, and again proceed- I 
ing along ſomething like a gallery, Madame de 
Narbonne opened a door near the further 'end of I 


* Hutchinſon's Tour to the Lakes, 
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it, which was ſo nicely contrived, and looked ſo 
exactly ſimilar to the ſolid ſtone, that no perſon, 
unacquainted with the ſecret of its exiſtence, could 
poſſibly have ſuſpected it was any thing elſe. This 
they immediately entered, and found themſelves in 
a kind of antichamber, which, however, preſented 
no idea of being inhabited; but, on the contrary, 
exhibited an aſpect of gloomy neglect and ruinous 
deſolation. A long, high, and narrow window 
rudely formed in the rock, and overſhadowed by a 
variety of ſhrubs which grew in the ſurrounding 
crevices, here, as in every other caſement of the 
place, thickly concealed the exterior appearance 
from caſual obſervation: a rough, and ſeemingly 
natural projection, reſembling pillars, on each fide, 
formed a deep receſs, and increaſed the dreary look 
of the whole, particularly behind, where their im- 
menſe ſize prevented almoſt a ſingle ray of light 
from penetrating, and literally rendered “ darknefs 
viſible.“ 

« Poor Victorine !“ ſaid the Counteſs, as ſhe 
ſtopped near the pillar on the left hand, and ſpoke for 
the firſt time during their progreſs, “ poor 
Victorine ſent for me in a hurry this afternoon ; ſhe 
has been much alarmed by a renewal of the vile 
rumour that formerly reached us through Mr, 
Haſtings. Agnes had received it from ſome of the 
people who occaſionally ſupply the Convent with 

fucl ; 
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fuel ; but jenorant 0 Victorine's real extraction, 
or that her ſafety was in any manner implicated in 
the purpoſed execution of ſuch a ſcheme, ſhe men- 
tioned the circumſtance merely as the report of the 
day, accompanying it with an enquiry if a daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Joſeph exiſted, anſwering the 


| deſcription of this lady, «© whom, poor thing,” added 
ſhe, „1 ſincerely pity if there is in fact ſuch a 


perſon ; for it is ſaid, while one party avow their 
intention of diſcovering her retreat, and placing. 
her on the throne, their opponents ſwear ſhe ſhall 
pay with her life, ſhould a deſign fo preſumptuous 
be attempted in her favour.” 

“ Alarmed, and eager to communicate this intel- 


ligence, while ſolicitous to learn what I myſelf had 


heard on the ſubject,““ continued Madame de Nar- 


bonne, « Victorine immediately requeſted to fee 


me; and deſirous to prevent any enquiry after the 
cauſe of our abſence by the ladies now at the Caſtle, 
I directed Agathe to intimate (if neceſſary) that, on 
account of indiſpoſition, I wiſhed to be alone for the 
evening.—In conſequence of this intention, the 
meſſage ſent to your aunt was partly delivered, for 
I knew not how far her reſtleſs temper and uncea- 
ſing love of change might carry her, if ſhe ſuſpected | 


our mutual abſence originated in any thing myſ- 


terious. Since my arrival here, I have exerted all 
the influence I know I poſſeſs over the mind of 
T Oh | this 
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this dear girl, to ſooth her fears, and diſpel thoſe 
apprehenſions which, I am ſorry to ſay, would too 
ſurely be verified, were this projected plan for her 
elevation to be put in practice. She is now be- 
come more compoſed, and begged you might be 
admitted to her chamber immediately on coming 
to the rock; your peregrination through its dark 
and ſolitary excavations is now nearly over, for 
a few ſteps farther finiſhes it. 

While ſhe yet ſpoke, Madame de Narbonne 
advanced to tle dark receſs formed by the projec- 
tion of the rude unſhapen pillar that overſhadowed 
the left ſide of the antichamber, and uncovering a 
ſmall ſilver lantern ſhe uſually carried on theſe oc- 
caſions, raiſed it to the wall, where, after a ſhort 
examination, another door, ſimilar to that by which 
they had entered, yielded to the magic touch of the 
Counteſs, and exhibited a moſt beautiful little 
apartment, furniſhed in a ſtyle which might juſtly 
come under the denomination of elegance; no per- 
ſon, however, was viſible in it. : | 

« This is one of the rooms where thoſe of an 
inferior order,” *” ſaid Madame, cc WhO act in a 
domeſtic capacity, uſually reſide there are re- 
ceſſes on that ſide, accommodated with beds; ; other 
conveniences, calculated for the uſe of the table, are 
alſo to be found concealed here; but few people of 
the deſcription I mention are admitted, unleſs their 
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own ſafety happens to be deeply implicated, and. 
their ſecrecy by that means ſecured. Margaretta 
and her daughter Agnes perform every office that 
is neceſſary on the preſent occaſion; and their 
young miſtreſs appears to be perfectly ſatisfied 
with this limited number of attendants. I left the 
lay-ſiſter here on my quitting Victorine to mcet 
you: I preſume he is at no great diſtance.” 

A ſound of low murmuring voices now reached 
them. The Counteſs ſtepped forward, and throwing 
open an oppoſite door, deſired Charlotte to follow 


her. 
The chamber into which ſhe was now ſheven, 
was lighted from above by a gilt lamp of ſome 
ſize. This hung nearly over a very beautiful 
ebony table, upon which, in a muſing attitude, 
reſted an arm of the pureſt white, while the angelic 
form to which it belonged, raiſed her head, that 
languidly reclined upon it, at the found of their 
approach ; and glancing a momentary look to the 
door, immediately motioned for Agnes (who ſtood 
near her with a ſmelling bottle in her hand) to 
retire. She then roſe from her ſeat with the dig- 
nified air of a ſuperior being, ſoftened by an ex- 
preſſi on of the molt faſcinating ſweetneſs ; and ad- 
vancing to meet them, received the offered hand 
of Charlotte, preſented for her acceptance by the 
Counteſs, with an addreſs ſo flattering, and a man- 

85 ner 
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ner ſo irreſiſtibl y prepoſſeſſing, that Mademoiſelle de 
Cordet ſecretly vowed from that inſtant to render 
her every poſſible ſervice; and even determined to 
riſk her own life in the defence of this amiable girl, 
if ſucceeding circumftances ſhould require ſuch a 
facrihce for her preſervation, 
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CHAP. IV. 


« is friendſnip's office 
% To come when counſel and when help is wanting, 
To ſhare the pain of every gnawing care, 
« To ſpeak of comfort in the time of trouble, 


« To reach a hand, and fave from dire adverſity.” 
ROWE, 


A FTER the firſt introductory ceremonies were 
over, the ladies ſcated theinſelves on a ſofa near 
the table, and immediately began to converſe on 
the ſubject which particularly intereſted their feel- 
ings at this juncture, While various opinions 
were given on the occaſion, and the nature of the 


report which had diſtreſſed Victorine formed a 
| principal 
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principal part of the diſcourſe that took place be- 
tween her and Madame de Narbonne, Charlotte, who 
was ſeated nearly oppoſite the former, had an oꝑpor- 
tunity of obſerving her with ſome attention; and. 
was {truck with the family reſemblance ſhe ſeemed « 
to bear to the Imperial Houſe of Auſtria, but parti 
cularly remarked the elegant proportion of her fine 
graceful figure, which, with the harmonious tones 
of her voice as ſhz ſpoke to the Counteſs, fell more 
within the compaſs of her notice than the ſymmetry 
of her features, or their appropriate charms : though, 
from the caſual judgment ſhe was yet enabled to 
form of them, theſe appeared fully equal, if not 
ſuperior, in captivating lovelineſs, to thoſe once 
poſſeſſed by her unfortunate. aunt, the late Marie 
Antoinette. | | 
_ Charlotte's mind was an active one, and its ideas 
powerfully creative :—as ſhe fixed her eyes on the 
daughter of Joſeph the Second, a thouſand ideal 
circumſtances ſtarted forth on. the canvas of a- 
glowing imagination. Fancy portrayed. her in 
the midſt of ſplendid magnificence and imperial 
pomp, ſurrounded by the gay, the happy, the rich, 
and the mighty—the idol of every heart, and the 
ſource of every pleaſure to all. who knew her! 
ſhe to whom the needy looked up for aſſiſtance, and 
the wretched for comfort !—who never appeared 
| D 3 without 
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without a train of admirers, whoſe very wiſhes 
were prevented, and whoſe word was a law !—'The 
fad, ſad reverſe her fate now exhibited, on reverſing 
the picture, produced too ſtrong a contraſt for the 
feelings of the painter :—but the ſenſation was 
momentary; indignation at a lot ſo unmerited ſoon 
recalled her wandering thoughts, and new-ſtrung 
every nerve with additional fortitude ! | 

The varying emotions this train of thought 
imprinted on a countenance ever indicative of 
what was paſting in her generous boſom, appeared 
too evident to eſcape notice. 

During a pauſe in her converſation with the 
Counteſs, Victorine turned her head to addreſs her, 
and was inſtantly ſtruck with the conſequent re- 
marks that followed :—ſhe fixed her. blue eyes, 
- with a more ſcrutinizing look, on the face of her 
gueſt, and regarded her with a benignant ſmile, 
while the tear of ſenſibility half dimmed her view, 
and courſed over the glowing cheek on which it 
gliſtened as it feil, like the early e of ' 
the morning. 

©« Friendſhip, Mademoifelle, ſaid ſhe, is 
Kill mine at leaſt:— I read your thoughts—but 77s 
genial warmth is ſuperior to all the empty glare 
cf fleeting grandeur ; that has long been on the 

vane with me !— The other (as I have experi- 
: 24 | * 
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mentally proved) departs not with the courtier's 

bow, or the reſplendent luſtre of a riſing ſun. We 

will hope for better cays—nay ve will even flatter 

_ ourſelves with a future poſſibility of rewarding. 
thoſe to whoſe benevolent exertions the ſole re- 
maining comfort of the wretched is entirely due! 

I have long been. convinced that happineſs is inde- 

- pendent of rank or riches; nor do J ever more 
with to poſleſs either at the expence of thoſe cala- 
mities which too often lurk in ſome neighbouring 
corner to poiſon their enjoyment, I can honeſtly 
add, that the principal ſource of my anxiety, origin» 
ates at preſent in thoſe apprehenſions which tor- 
ture my mind, leſt the place of my retreat ſhould 
be diſcovered, and the friends to whom I am ſo _ 
infinitely indebted, of courſe involved in my 
ruin!“ | 5 
While Victorine continued {| peak ing, her auditreſs 

had a better opportunity of viewing the features of 

her who thus addreſſed her; and ſhe ſoon per- 
ceived they were not new to her recollection, but 

where ſhe had formerly ſeen them, was at preſent 
| beyond the diſcriminating powers of her memory 
1 to aſcertain, A vague, indiſtin&t impreſſion of 
4 this circumſtance, © however, fo totally occupied 
_ every thought, that Victorine had already become 
ſilent for ſome time, before her attention was 
Touled to the obſervation by the voice of Madame 
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/ 


de Narbonne.—She now ſtarted from her reyerie ; 
apologized for her apparent abſence of mind, and, 
in a few minutes more, caught herſelf falling again 
into the fame error. i 
A kind of fluttering noiſe from an apartment 
near them now took place, and was repeatedly re- 
newed after ſhort intervals of ſilence. 
« Ah, my poor little fellow !” cried Victorine, 
riſing from her ſeat, ] muſt not leave you a prey 
to the ſuperior ſtrength of your enemies, while thus 
kindly ſheltered from thoſe of my own ſpecies, who 
Tie in eager expectation of accompliſhing their own 
deſigns by my deſtruction!ꝰ 
daying this, ſhe opened a door nearly n 
to that by which they entered; from the ſmall 
apartment to which it belonged, the found of a 
cloſing caſement was ſoon diſtinctly heard, and 
Victorine immediately re-appeared, with the bird 
perched upon her hand which had formerly been 
obſerved by Charlotte fluttering before a high pro- 
jection of the rock, ViRorine fed it with ſome 
crumbs of bread that were ſcattered on a marble 
flab, over which hung a large gilded cage, where 
having cloſed it upfor the night, ſhe returned dagain 
to her ſeat. — 
Thus were the two myſterious circumſtances of 
the white bird, and the unaccountable muſic. pro- 
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cularly had cauſed ſo many ſtrange ſurmiſes, at 
once explained in the moſt ſatisfactory manner. 

| Before theſe three friends feparated for the even- 
ing, Madame de Narbonne and Charlotte had the 

pleaſure of ſeeing Victorine's ſpirits more compoſes, 

than the former had found. them ou her firſt arrival 

at the receſs. 

Mademoiſelle de Cordet undertook to get what 
| intelli gence could be obtained from any of the gueſts 
at the Caſtle, relative to the rumour thus repeatedly 
revived, in which the future ſafety of Victorine 
was ſo deeply implicated ;, and ſhe promiſed to re- 
turn as early on the following. day as ſuch informa- 
tion reached her.. PER | 

On- retiring from Vidorine's: apartments, the: 
Counteſs explained to her companion the different 
methods of opening and ſecuring the various doors 
through which they paſſed ; . ſhe likewiſe ſhewed her 
another private way, that communicated with Mar- 
garetta's cottage, from whence proviſions, with: 
every other neceſſary accommodation, was con- 
veyed to the interior of the rock. Having men- 
tioned all that ſhe judged requiſite to diſeloſe at: 

preſent, they deſcended from the porch of the ſaloons, 
and returned to the Caftle. | 


M. de Clermont, who had deſired one of the: 


_ domeſtics to inform. him when Mademoiſelle de: 
2 N met her as ſhe entered the: 
D 5 _ drawing-- 8 
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drawing- room, and leading her aſide, preſented a 
packet which bad juſt arrived, with ſome letters 
addreſſed ta himſelf, from Paris. She immediately 
perceived the ſuperſeription was in the hand of. her 
friend Madame Duval, and retired to peruſe the 
contents. | 
Theſe, however, were not to be inſtantly come 
at. Enveloped in a number of covers, each of which 
had a different ſeal and fictitious direQion, (a plan 
formerly agreed upon to evade the chance of any 
accidental diſcovery, when information of conſe- 
quence made it dangerous to be too ſecure), 
Charlotte's heart palpitated with expectation while 
unfolding them, convinced foinething of import- | 
ance was finally to meet her view :—nor was ſhe 
deceived in this idea. Madame Duval gave a 
particular account of the late proceedings in the. 
metropolis; on which cccafion Robeſpierre ans 
Marat, as uſual, made the moſt prominent figures 
in every bloody ſcene. 
Charlotte's correſpondent had for ori Wangen ; 
to the houſehold of Madame Elizabeth, and, from 
ſeveral intereſting traits in her charaQer, con- 
tinued to retain a dittinguiſhed piace in her re. 
membrance. | | 
In conſequence of this oral lection, the unfortu- 
nate Princeſs had contrived to ſend her a ſealed paper, 
accompanied with a requeſt to for ward it to the 
ö Counteſs 
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Counteſs de Narbonne by the firſt ſafe but private 
conveyance; and judging both theſe injunctions 
would be beſt ee d by the aſſiſtance of a 
meſſenger from Clermont, who had juit then 
called upon her, Madame Duval of courſe entruſted - 
him with the confidential execution of this com 


miſtion. 
Having read thus far, ſhe aaa the remainder 


of the packet (which, by a caſual glance over the 
contents, appeared of little further conſequence) 
in a writingrcaſe; and locking it, haſtened to the 
Counteſs, who almoſt uniformly made a practice 
of retiring for the night to her own apartment, on 
quitting che rock. | * 
Madame de Narbonne broke the ſeal with a 
trembling hand, and found ber apprehenſions 
verified by the intelligence now received. 1 
It was from the Princeſs herſelf. The commu- 
nications it contained were pathetically worded, 
written evidently in haſte, and, with an agitated 
pen. 3 
She informed Maia 1 Narbonde * ber 
own . days were now numbered, and ſhe was in 
1 hourly expectation of being led to the ſcaffold. 
3 On this ſubject, however, ſhe ſeemed to have made 
1 up her mind, and ſpoke of the circumſtance as an 


event for which {he had long been prepared: 3 but 
D065 _ the 
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the thoughts of the lonely and then deſquted ſtate 
of the Royal unhappy orphans, wrung her heart to 
azony. She therefore adjured the Counteſs, by 
all her hopes here or hereafter, to aid them on the 
firſt favourable opportunity in effecting their eſcape 
from a place where they would ſoon be deprived. of 
the laſt remaining friend, relative, and companion, 
that had ſhared their lot, and endeavoured to ſoften 
the rigour of a long and dreary captivity. 

With her uſual humanity, and conſiderate atten- 
tion to the welfare of others, ſhe likewiſe beſought 
2 continuance 'of Madame de Narbonne's good 
offices for the daughter of Jofeph the Second; but 

implored her, in the moſt ſolemn manner, never to. 
lend her affiſtance to the elevation of Victorine, in 
oppoſition to the legitimate claims of the youthful. 
Monareh ; for which purpoſe ſhe underſtood a 
| ſcheme of a very nefarious deſcription was {till in 
_ contemplation, ſupported by people who would not 
ſctuple at any means, however atrocious, to attain 
the end in queſtion. Madame Elizabeth con- 
cluded this addreſs to the feelings of the Counteſs | 
in the moſt energetic terms; again entreating her, 
| by all the held facred, to ſeige the firſt opening that 
offered for the emancipation. of her brother's chil- 
dren, and to exert every nerve in their preſerva- 
tion from the machinations of public or e 

enemies. | 
% The 
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« The packet that accompanies this, was en- 
truſted to my care by the late unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, added the Princeſs; © ſhe gave it 
me at our laſt interview, and requeſted it might be 
delivered into Madame de Mercour's own hands : 
that requeſt, however, I have never hitherto been 
able to perform. To you I therefore conſign it, 
as moſt likely to fulfil the Queen's intentions in its 
final deſtination ; her Majeſty's ſeal you will per- 
ee ce is upon it; it has never deen ex- 
amined by me. 

The Princeſs added little more of any import- 
ance: ſhe alluded a ſecond time to her approach- 
ing diſſolution in language that marked the mild 
but ſublime fortitude of a real Chriſtian ; and 
finiſhed by taking a ſolemn and affecting leave of 
the Counteſs and Victorine, to whoſe prayers ſhe 
earneſtly recommended her departing foul ! 

Madame de Narbonne's eyes, long before ſhe 
reached the laſt ſentence, were ſuffuſed in tears. 
The letter dropped from her hand; and covering her 
face with her handkerchief, ſhe ſobbed aloud. 

After the firſt paroxyſm of grief had. ſubſided, 
| ſhe ſilently gave it to Charlotte for her peruſal ; and 
gazing on the ſuperſcription of the packet addreſſed 
to poor Magdeleine, pauſed over it for ſeveral mo- 
ments with a look. of unutterable anguiſh ;—then 


preſſing 
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preſſing the Royal fea] to her lips, ſhe broke it open 
with a deep ſigh, and proceeded to examine the 
contents, in the firm but melancholy perſuaſion that 
no Madame de Mercour would ever more appear to 
reclaim it, and 1 convinced that it contained 
ſome intelligence of ſufficient importance to autho- 
rize the inf ee ſituated as public affairs were 
at this criſis, even though originally intended for 
another perſon. 

In the envelope were ſeveral papers, all of which 
appeared to have belonged either to the Emperor, 
or Victorine's mother; and amongſt others, a cer- 
ti ncate of a private marriage, which, for the ſatis- 
faction of the latter, her Royal lover had agreed to 
indulge her in, merely, however, as an individual 
ſource of ſecret comfort; for, from concomitant 
circumſtances, it was evident ſhe was bound in the 
ſtricteſt manner never to divulge ſuch an event, 
as its diſeloſure could be of little benefit to herſelf, 
but might involve the man on whom ſhe doted 
to diſtraction, in diſagreeable difficulties: and ſo 
well had this inſtance of the Emperor's attach- 
ment and condeſcenſion been guarded, that till 
thoſe written proofs of their exiſtence were exhi- 
bited, not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of fuch an event 
had tranſpired, even to thoſe moſt intereſted in the 


happineſs and welfare of either party, or anxious 
for 
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for the particular exculp: tion of the one, who on 
{milar occaiions is always the great victim to 
popular prejudice. | 

Indeed the whole tenor of this amiable woman's 
conduct had apparently been more regulated by 
what ſhe imagined of political importance to the 
Emperor, than any ſecret with, however powering 
for the public vindication of her own charaQer ;— 
an uncommon mode of thinking we grant, even in 
this pure and enlightened epocha of the world, when 
the ſpirit of emancipation from moral ties and ſocial 
intercourſe nobly exerts its independent right to 
promote ſelfiſh gratificatioa at the expence of the 
moſt ſacred engagements, or the peace of our deareſt 

friend. | | 
The mother of Victorine bad not, „ 
reached this pitch of human altitude; ſhe was of 
the od ſchool, and preferred integrity, with an un- 
reproaching conſcience in the obſervance of her 
word, to the proudeſt boaſt of earthly pre- 
eminence, when of a nature to injure the man of 
her choice by a promulgation of her felicity. 
This ſufficiently accounts for the diſcovery being 
ſo long retarded from the knowledge of her 
family. 5 | | | — 
The preſent diſcloſure of an incident, from winch 
the conſequent effects muſt frequently have ſub- 
jected its object to many degrading ſuſpicions, and 
: | | all 
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all the cutting taunts ©« that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes,” was now contained in a letter 
from the Imperial Joſeph to his ſiſter, the Queen 
of France, and bore evident marks of having been 
written on his death-bed. In this epiitle he ac- 
knowledges the validity of the ſecret union with 
his lamented Victorine, but avows a determined. 
refolution to preclude the offspring of it from all 
legal pretenſions to ſucceed him as the head of the 
German Empire; for which purpoſe, previous to 
this confeſſion of his matrimonial engagement, 
proper meaſures had been taken to prevent any 
evil conſequences reſulting from a caſual diſcovery 
of the truth hereafter :—and. he even added that 
the circumſtance of his particular ties to- the 
mother of Victorine, would. not have paſſed his lips 
from any other conſideration, than an apprehenſion. 
that the fact might afterwards come to light through 
the medium of ſome unforeſeen accident; as he- 
was ignorant how far her prudence and fortitude 
might have enabled her uniformly to conceal a 
ſecret of ſuch magnitude in the eſtimation of the 
ambitious : eſpecially when its diſcloſure was ſo. 
peculiarly. calculated to do away every ſtigma that 
might have been attached to former appearances,. 
and exalt her at the ſame time to the moſt enviable. 
ſtation of human grandeur.— But Joſeph appreci- 
ated her mind by that of thoſe with whom he- 
_uſvally, 
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uſually aſſociated, otherwiſe no fear of ſuch a de- 
ſcription could have alarmed him on her account. 
He concluded by recommending his daughter, in 
the energetic terms of affection and parental 
anxiety, to the protection of her aunt; informed 
her that a ſum, calculated to ſupport her even in a 
ſtate of genteel aMuence, was inveſted i in the Eng- 

| liſh funds for her future maintenance; but ſo ma- 
naged in the placing of it, as to preclude all ſuſ- 
picion of her birth, or poſſibility of its diſcovery _ 
from that quarter. He prohibits her, at the ſame. 
time, in the moſt ſolemn manner, from entering 
the German dominions, under the penalty of loſing 
her pecuniary eſtabliſhment, which in that event 
would immediately be withdrawn, and her perſon 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment. As ſhe, 
therefore, obſerved the preſcribed conditions, his 
dying bleſſing or malediction would deſcend upon 
her head through life; and he adjured the Queen 
to enforce this belief in the ſtrongeſt terms. 

The remainder of the Emperor's letter was re- 
plete with ardent expreſſions of regard for his de- 
ceaſed Victorine, and indubitable proofs of a heart 
glowing with the tendereſt affection for her off- 
ſpring; though its feelings were evidently repreſſed 
in their natural extent, from a conſideration of what 
he owed to the future welfare of his people, by pre- 
ſerving them from the horrors of a diſputed ſuc- 
OF ceſſio n. 
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letter, it was to be given only to the Queen her- 


pliſn the Emperor's orders in this inſtance; and 


of various deſcriptions, but all valuable on account 
of thoſe to whom they had formerly appertained;— 
letters from Victorine to her Imperial huſband ; 
two miniature paintings richly ornamented with 
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ceſſion, and the conſequent anarchy and conſuſion 
unavoidably attendant on that worſt of all human 
evils, a civil war, | | 

He afterwards addreſſes ſome obſervations to her 
Majeſty on the ſubject of their preſent individual 
fituations, and ſpeaks of both with a degree of 
ſenſibility which could not fail to ſoften the moſt 
hardened boſom ; but as it is only neceſſary to re- 
capitulate what is principally connected with the 
ycung and lovely object of his ſolicitude, we ſhall 
not enter further upon the contents of this moving 


By a memorandum written on the back of this 


ſelf; which explained the cauſe of its delivery 
being ſo long procraſtinated, as her Majeſty's diſ- 
agreeable ſituation had for ſome time rendered the 
performance of the latter injunction impracticable. 
Of courſe it was but a ſhort period before her exe- 
cution, that it had been found poſſible to accom- 


long after he himſelf had finally paſſed that bourn, 


from whence no traveller e'er returns | 
The other articles encloſed in this packet were 


jewels z 
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jewels; rings of a. ; lockets containing the 
united ciphers of her parents, done in their own 
hair; ſome remembrances from the Queen herſelf, 
accompanied by a ſhort but pathetic epiſtle to Vic- 
torine, and another to Madame de Narbonne of 
the ſame deſcription; which latter encloſed a bill 
from the Emperor on a foreign bank for preſent 
exigencies; it was to a conſiderable amount, and 
made payable at fight. : 

The new aſpect this unexpected diſcovery gave 
to the face of affairs, rendered a long conſultation on 
the future conduct of them neceſſary ; and at length 
it was agreed by the two friends, to call in the 
advice and aſſiſtance of M. de Clermont, in miti- 
gation of the increaſing dificulties which perpetu- 
ally aroſe to their view. 

Charlotte undertook the office of breaking the 
ice to him; ; and after wards conducted him to the 
apartment of the Counteſs, where every prelimi- 
nary, requiſite for the execution of auxiliary aid on 
any emergency at the rock, was ſpeedily adjuſted 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of all parties concerned; 
and M. de Clermont henceforth admitted to the 
privileges of counſellor and principal adviſer, when 
cver his afſiſtance could be procured with ſafety to 
himſelf and his family two circumftances which 
Madame was particularly careful to aſcertain befors 
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ſhe would permit herſelf to benefit by his friendly 
exertions to ſerve her. 

Hitherto the domeſtic arrangements of the Caſtle 
had been generally carried on under the auſpices of 
the maitre d' hotel, a venerable old man of much 


| reſpectability ; whoſe birth was originally above 


his ſtation, and whoſe character proved likewiſe ſo 
meritorious and uniformly proper, that even De la 

Ville himſelf (either finding it impoſſible to avoid 
treating him with ſome degree of attention, or con- 
vinced of the incalculahle advantages daily accruing 
from an agent of ſuch unſhaken integrity having 
the management of his affairs), was induced on 
all occaſions to pay him a marked deference, not 
always to be met with in his manner of behaviour 
to thoſe whom he choſe to imagine his inferiors. 

I. conſequence of this. fortunate circumſtance, 
the worthy old man readily yielded to the entrea- 
ties of the Counteſs ; and in compliance with her 
ſolicitations, had agreed to retain his uſual ſtation 
in the manſion. 

Indeed this condeſcenſion on his fide did not put 
any great force on his inclinations ; for much as 
he diſliked his new maſter, and ſecretly reprobated 


every part of his proceedings, Madame would not 


have been the only ſufferer by his departure from 
the Caſtle :—he had borne her in his arms when a 
child, before accumulated misfortunes raiſed her ta 
ſpleadid 
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ſplendid miſery, and laid the foundation of itil 
deeper ſorrows ;—he loved her with parental affec- 
tion, thought her the firſt of human beings, and 
the longer he knew De la Ville, felt his compaſſion 
for her much-altered ſtate proportionably increaſe, 
convinced, by every ſucceeding obſervation, that 
compulſion, not choice, could only have prevailed 
upon her to enter into matrimonial engagements 
with a character of his defcription. By the abſence 
of the latter, he had lately found the principal weight 
of domeſtic affairs devolve upon his own ſhoulders, 
for Madame de Narbonne now delegated all her 
authority to him: this mark of unſhaken confi- 
dence, through the myſterious viciflitudes of her 
recent ſuiferings, was an evident proof of the high 
eſtimation in which ſhe held him; and he felt it 
would have been impoſſible to retire from the ſer- 
vice of a miſtreſs ſo indulgent, ſo confiding, and 
ſo viſibly unfortunate, even though the trifling 
maſter the had given him, happened to be yet more 
"contemptible than he had hitherto ſhewn himſelf. 
Since the days of Madame de Narbonne's grand- 
father (the ſhort period of her brother's laſt reſi- 
dence at home excepted), the good maitre d hotel 
had almoſt enjoyed a ſinecure place in the family, 
undiſturbed by tumultuous crowds of intruſive 
viſt wade] or the fatiguing attention perpetually 
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required for the accommodation of indiſcriminate 


ſociety. But he ſaw his ſervices were of importance 
to that wiſh for retirement which, like Aaron's rod, 
appeared toabſorb every other ſentiment of her heart, 


He therefore repined not at exertions ſo unſuitable 


to his time of life; but continued to exerciſe the 
incumbent duties of his office with the cheerful 
alacrity of youth, and the unobtruſive ſolicitude of 
real friendſhip. ; 

M. de Clermont, however, i in rien to the new 
appointment of privy counſellor, now offered his 
aſſiſtance to relieve the good old man whenever an 
opportunity occurred for that purpoſe. This mark 
of attention was gratefully received ; and Monſieur 
of courſe conſtituted « maſter of the ceremonies, 


pro tempore, in the Caſtle.“ 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


« With ev'ry grace that Nature's hand could give, 


> 


« And with a mind ſo great, it ſpoke its eſſence 
«© Immortal and divine,” ; 


ROWE. 


FROM the time of her introduction to Vic- 

torine, Mademoiſelle de Cordet could not diveſt 
herſelf of the idea that her features were not un- 
known to her; but at what particular period, or 

where ſhe had ſeen them, it was not in her power 

to recollect. They appeared too intereſting, how- 

ever, even from the imperfect view afforded by 

the dim light of the lamp on the preceding even- 
ing, and the e ſituation in which ſhe 
was. 
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was then ſeated under it, to be paſſed over without 
creating an ardent inclination for a more minute 
ſcrutiny. She therefore prevailed upon the 
Counteſs to leave the Caſtle at an earlier hour than 
uſual, for the purpoſe of viſiting her new acquaint- 
ance before ſunſet. 
Agitated by the unexpected diſcovery of Vic- 

torine's legal though prohibited claim to Royalty, 
and deeply affected by the whole contents of the 
Queen's packet, Madame de Narbonne had ſpent a a 
reſtleſs night, and awoke from broken, perturbed 
- lumbers equally unrefreſhed in. mind and body. 
| She therefore declined ſeeing any of the gueſts now 
at the Caſtle, and kept her chamber till the day 
was far advanced. —A civil meſſage, however, was 
again ſent to Madame de Clermont; and as that 
lady, at preſent quite in her element, had no leiſure 
to waſte on invalids, her own attention and that of 
the other viſiters was too much engaged in the 
alternate promotion and enjoyment of pleaſurable 
purſuits, to ptove any reſtraint on the motions of 
her from whom was derived that plenitude of 
power ſo fully exerciſed. 

While De la Ville acted as maſter of the man- 
ſion, its former owner, diſguſted with the world, 
and become indifferent to the ſucceſſion of events 
it continually produced, diſdained to interfere or 


take any ſhare whatever in arrangements where 
6 moral 
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moral turpitude, ſuperior force, or the les of 


a legitimate title to command, furniſhed preten- 
lions for aſſaming a character he was ſo little cal= 
culated to fill with any degree of propriety. But 
the continuance of that filence, which had now ſo 


: long prevailed reſpecting his fate, ſeerned to mark 
it as ultimately decided in the grave; and the 
victim of his duplicity, indulging the idea with that 


eager ſenſation which ſeizes the mind on any pro- 
ſpect of relief from exiſting miſery, though ſhe 
literally © rejoiced with trembling,” yet yentured 
to encourage the poſſibility of emancipation from 
the heavy chain under which ſhe had latterly 
groaned,—From affection, eſteem, reſpect, or any 
of the other ties calculated to attach a heart like 
her's, the unfortunate De la Ville could claim 
nothing: his conduct had uniformly excluded 
him from every ſentiment of the kind; and Ma- 
dame de Narbonne pretended not to regret, even 
in appearance, the, deſtiny of a man from whoſe 
ſociety ſhe ſhrunk with horror, 'and to whoſe 
nefarious authority ſhe ſolely yielded from motives 
of the crueldeſt neceſſity. 

| gha viour of the Counteſs on this occaſion 


did nof ve to leſſen the former aſtoniſhment her 


k, 


Mane on had created. In fact, it threw. a 
neu air of yyſtery over the whole of that tranſ< 


E action; 


a 
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action; and, to thoſe totally unacquainted wi n the 
particular circumſtances of it, repreſented her diſ- 
poſition as equally inconſiſtent and verſatile. 
But though M. de Clermont had not been 
altogether emtrüſtes with the unlimited confidence 
of Madame de Narbonne, he yet knew enough of 
her private hiſtory to acquit her, in his own mind, 
of both theſe charges ; and therefore exerted him- 
ſelf to indemnify her for the erroneous opinion of 
others, by endeavouring to turn their attention 
into another channel ; to free her, by that means, 
from inconvenient obſervation ; and, in ſhort, to 
exerciſe the full uncontrolled authority with which 
he was recently inveſted, for directing the more 
vnportant arrangements in the ſuperior depart- 
ments of the Caſtle; while, by ſo doing, its miſtreſs 
was left at liberty to conduct the different avoca- 
tions in which ſhe was ſecretly engaged. 
On approaching Victorine's apartments, Char- 
| lotte obſerved that the Counteſs took a leſs cir- 
|  _ cultous route, though in an oppoſite direction: — 
g 


when they entered the organ gallery of the chapel, 
ſhe likewiſe perceived they were following the 
ſame path which the female figure in white had 
formerly purſued, while they were ſeated at the 
tomb of St. Hypolite ; ſhe therefore concluded it 


was Victorine they had then ſeen, 285 
The 


/ 
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The Counteſs ſmiled as Charlotte made this 
remark, and ſaid that it was not the firſt occaſion 
where the powers of fancy had been known to 
turn ghoſts into ſolid corporeal forms. She was 
going to add ſomething further ; but perceiving her 
companion's face crimſoned by the fecollection of 
the 4mbecile apprehenſions which had ſeized her 
mind at that period, Madame de Narbonne checked 
herſelf, and walked on to the end of the gallery. At 
this place a dark green velvet curtain deſcended 
from the ceiling, which being partially put aſide 
by her conductor, Charlotte immediately di {covered 
the tutelary Saint of Narbonne executed in dark 
marble, large as the life, and placed on a pedeſtal 
ſarrounded by ſeveral ſmall figures, emblematical of 

Protection, Hope, and Fidelity: 
The Counteſs moved the anchor on Which the 
ſecond of thoſe figures reclined, when the pedeſta 
flowly dividing, one half with the ſtatue and its ac» 
companying ornaments, opened like a door, while 
the other half, forming the under part of the ſaid pe- 
deſtal, remained behind in its firſt poſition. Ma- 
dame de Natbonne ſtepped upon the latter—Charz 
latte followed; they entered a ſmall ſpace, apparently 
a nich for the tutelary Saint, but in fact a narrow | 
paſſage leading to Victorine's abode z along which 
ey bad not proceeded far, ere the holy ſentiriel | 


E 2 - returned 
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returned to his place, with a hollow echoing ſound 
that reverberated through the interior of the rock 
in a manner ſo extraordinary as to appear entirely 
on the oppoſite ſide from that where it really 
originated. | 
The Counteſs now -threw open a door on the 
right, and Victorine was inſtantly diſcovered riſing 
from her knees, before an altar of maſſy ſilver, on 
which ſtood a crutifix of the ſame metal richly 
gilt, and executed in a * of uncommon ex- 
cellence. ** 1 
At it was not the uſual time for I” E 
of her evening devotions, the ladies ſtarted back, 
| and were foftly retiring to the paſſage z but ſhe en- 
|, treated them to advance, and accounted for the 
| circumſtance they had witneſſed, by ſaying, that her 
prayers were addreſſed for the ſoul of Madame de 
Mercour, and her fellow-priſoner in the Abbaye, 
poor Bertha, for whoſe happineſs in a better ſtate 
ſhe daily offered a fervent petition to Heaven! 
Tt was a clear, beautiful evening ; the ſun bad 
not yet ſet, but his glowing rays tinged every. 
object with their bright celeſtial colouring. —V ic--- 
torine led the Counteſs to the window of the Z 
apartment they now entered; and as ſhe motioned 
for Charlotte to take her ſeat on the ſofa, a beam 
of light fell upon her countenance in a direction 
| nnn 
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particularly favourable for obſervation. Recollec- 
tion flaſned immediately on the memory of Made- 
moiſelle de Cordet; and the individual features 
portrayed in the miniature picture ſo highly prized 
by St. Julian, ftood recognized before her ! 
Aſtoniſhed at a diſcovery ſo entirely unexpected, 
Charlotte continued to gaze on the object of it, till 
a roſy bluſh ſuffuſed the lovely cheeks of Victorine. 
This remark made her firſt ſenſible of the failure 
in politeneſs of which ſhe had now been guilty; 
ſeating herſelf, therefore, as defired, ſhe fixed her 
eyes upon the floor, abſorbed in a ſilent reverie, 
and buried in the perplexing mazes of ſurmiſe, 
mentally endeavoured to draw ſome concluſion. 
from appearances ſo ſtrangely unaccountable. 
That this new-found reſemblance was not pro- 
duced by any deception of ſight, ſhe: had ſeveral 
opportunities of aſcertaining before they ſeparated 
for the night; and every ſucceeding view brought 
incontrovertible confirmation that ſhe could by 
no means be miſtaken in her obſervations on the 


ſubject. 


She was now no: longer ſurpriſed at the value 


St. Julian ſeemed to put upon his little miniature, 
for beautiful as it unqueſtionably appeared, the 
original, in her opinion, even ſurpaſſed it; and in 
proportion as her acquaintance increaſed with the 
| = W 
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latter, thoſe charms, aided by the force of mental 


but ignorant of the particular events connected with 


_ vidual ſatis faction to herſelf. 


as to prevent the ſmalleſt probability of occaſioning 


the reſult of the enquiry. 


o. 2. gr wont 0. FRIES AT NE WR, > 1 
* 
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bourhood. It was therefore ſuppoſed M. Charette 
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ſuperiority, became more and more faſcinating ; 


an acknowledgment of the above circumſtance, and 
unacquainted with the nature of the incidents that 
might be involved in an attempt to develop this 
myſtery, Charlotte, with her uſual prudent fore- 
fight, determined (after ſeveral ſtruggles with the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of curioſity), to reſtrain its impetuous 
inſtigations till ſhe learned whether or no they 
could be indulged with ſafety to others, and indi- 


This reſolution, however, did not exclude the - 
intention of watching for another interview with 
the poſſeſſor of the picture, whom ſhe ſecretly pur- 
poſed to ſound at a diſtance, but in ſuch a manner 


any diſagreeable conſequence, whatever te be 


But though the vicinity of Narboppe hitherto 4 
appeared the almoſt ſtationary quarters of St. 
Julian, he had not of late been ſeen in that neigh- 


had diſpatched him on ſome momentous piece of 
duty in a diſtant part of the province. 
Days and weeks continued to ſteal away with- 
out any material alteration in the ſtate of affairs at 

| | the 
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the Caſtle.— Charlotte 5 pent much of her time with 
Victorine, where ſhe made a point of accompany- 
ing the Counteſs, and relieving her mind both of 
anxiety and fatigue by the participation ſhe took 
in all that intereſted her, relative to the fair recluſe, 
Tranquil at leaft, if not happy, Mademoiſelle 
Victorine determined to give proofs of her grati- 
tude, by endeavouring to turn her thoughts from 
irremediable evils, to the advantages enjoyed in a 
retreat where ſafety and friendſhip appeared to be 
her's beyond the adventitious changes of life to 
affect. | 
In purſuance of this reſolution, os exerted her- 5 
ſelf to baniſh the tormenting recollection of paſt 
ſcenes, where gloomy retroſpection only ſerved to 
call forth melancholy remembrances, and, by clouds 
ing the brow with ſorrow, gave that air of interior 
diſcontent, which could not fail to diſtreſs her gene- 
rous benefactors, after the pains they had taken, 
and the facrifices they had made of every ſelfiſh 
conſideration, for her intereſt and convenience. 
Thoſe happily poſſeſſed of a. ſtrong mind and 
| conſequent ſteady diſpoſition, well know that con- 
fant employment is the ſureſt means to ſtrengthen ' 
every good purpoſe, and exclude the approach of 
evil from the heart of the virtuous and the wiſe.— | 
Victorine, n of this fact, prudently evinced a 
LD E 4 . degree 
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degree of mental force that would have done 
honour to riper years. - She kept herſelf regularly 
occupied ii the practice of thoſe elegant purſuits in 
which ſhe was a general adept; and alternately 
yielded to the bias of inclination, as it pointed them 
out for information or amuſement. She worked, 
ſhe read, ſhe played upon the harp, and even ſome- 
times touched the organ at thofe hours, when, 
either from their very late or very early deſcrip- 
tion, the probable chance of diſcovery ſeemed 
evaded.— M. de Clermont managed fo as to allow 
her two friends more frequent opportunities of re- 
newing their daily viſits than durſt otherwiſe have 
been attempted; and a ſucceſſion of guefts at the 
Caſtle furniſhed ſufficient buſineſs for his indefa- 
tigable helpmate in the variety of entertainments 
the prided herſelf on exhibiting to pleaſe them. 
Fler worthy huſband, however, was ſometimes 
obliged to be abſent on'his own affairs: never- 
theleſs this circumſtance was rather of uſe than 
otherwife to his friends at the Caſtle.— The re- 
ſidence of M. de Clermont lay particularly fa- 
vourable for receiving intelligence from La Ven- 
dee; and on ſuch occaſions he ſeldom l to 
make the moſt of this advantage. 
That part of the country had remained tolerablß 
tranquil ſince the laſt victory obtained by the 
5 * 
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ANoyaliſts. This was likewiſe the cafe at the imme 
diate juncture in the metropolis; where, either 
fatisfied with the effuſion of human blood, or 
ſecretly preparing for another deluge of it, the op- 
poſite parties contented themſelves with the windy- 
war of words in their public meetings, or ſatisfied 
their taſte for cruelty by ſending a ſolitary victim 
now and then to the ſcaffold: but the latter tranſ- 
action, in the ſa vage wit, and barbarous diſpoſition of- 
the period, was merely ſaid to-be pour paſſer les tems, 
till the next popular commotion. oiled the ſprings 
of the guillotine, and made it play to a quicker 
tune ! 

That quarter of the foreſt where Charlotte firſt 
encountered St Julian, was, as we have formerly 
obſerved, much frequented by ſmall parties of 
Charette's army. It contained ſeveral places of 
concealment favourable to their ſafety, when un- 
prepared to repel. any threatened or ſudden attack 
of the enemy; and not only in this light, but many 
others, proved of infinite benefit to that body of. 
men, whoſe peculiarlituation rendered every local. 
circumſtance of. conſequence, in. one. reſpect. or: 
another.: _ -- 5 / 

From conſiderations. of this nature, their Com 
mander continually enforced the neceſſity of obſery-- 
ing the moſt peaceable conduct in the foreſt and 

its environs. In fact, a different mode of proceed- 
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ing could ſerve no good purpoſe, and muſt eventu- 
ally be productive of many bad ones, amongſt 
which, the probable, diſcovery of their uſual haunts. 
would not prove the leaſt detrimental ; as, in that 
caſe, they muſt either be obliged to quit them en- 
tirely, or at beſt find thoſe retreats too much an 
object of ſuſpicion, to be of any future importance, 
for the purpoſes to which they were formerly 
allotted. s | | . 
This prudent precaution of Charette's had 
hitherto prevented any material diſcloſure of their 
manceuvres in that quarter. Indeed he frequently 
renounced probable advantages from the mere ap- 
prehenſion of riſking certain ones, which in the 
preſent inſtance muſt have followed, had they been 
forced to evacuate their footing in the foreſt. 


— 
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* CHAP. VI. 


” One part, ons little part we dimly ſcar 

« Through the dark medium of life's teveriſh dream 5: 
C Yet dare arraign the whole ſtupendous plan, | 
If but that little part incongruous ſeem. 

Nor is it that perhaps what mortals deem 


Oft from apparent ill our bleſſings riſe. 


BEAT TII. 


Ar length the comparative tranquillity en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the Caſtle, was deſtined 
to receive an interruption of a moſt diſagreeable 
and unwelcome nature. 1 
A victory, in ſome ſituations, may be attended 
with conſequences.nearlyias. fatal to the conqueror 
as the conquered, 5 


E 6 The 
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The main body of the Royaliſts, originally in- 
ferior in number to their opponents, had been ſo. 
conſiderably leſſened in the laſt engagement, as to 
find themſelves under the neceſſity of avoiding. 
every chance ofany further rencounter with the latter, 
till their force was again recruited, and become 
more equal to that with which they had to contend. 
On this account the requiſite movements had 
hitherto been conducted with the utmoſt. caution 
and ſecrecy ; but a ſcarcity of proviſions that lately 
prevailed in the camp, accompanied by ſymptoms 
of an epidemical diſorder, rendered a partial change 
of meaſures indiſpenſable, .and induced the Com- 
mander in Chief to endeavour at getting rid of 
6 the priſoners, who, from their immenſe number, 
i were found to be extremely inconvenient and 
= _ burthenſome. It was therefore judged expedient 
4 either to ranſom or exchange the principal part of 

them, as could beſt be agreed upon Mates the 

two conflicting factions. 

Upon this occaſion De la Ville, whoſe fate had 
ſo long been wrapped in obſcurity, unhappily once 
more appeared on the ſtage of that world, from the 
confines of which it was ende he had finally been 

removed for ever | 
This incident proved a ſevere and cw 
ſtroke to the inkabimats of the Caſtle, and totally 
demoliſhed. 
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demoliſhed thoſe viſionary proſpects of tranquillity 
ſo prematurely indulged by its unfortunate 
miſtreſs, ; 

He whocauſed. this Jifarecable reverſe, had been. 
clofely confined amongſt thoſe who were entirely 
ignorant of the name and rank of their fellow- 
priſoner. placed in a diſtant dungeon, unheeded 
and deſpiſed for the contemptible turn of mind he 
poſſeſſed, this man, who had the power to render 
ſo many of his ſuperiors uncomfortable at Nar- 
bonne, was here treated. with very little ceremony 
by the thoughtleſs beings with whom he was con 
demned to aſſociate; and his vapouring claims to 
particular diſtinction continually. held in. the utmoſt 
deriſion. 

But the. Royaliſts, ES to tranſact the 
buſineſs of an exchange, were at pains to diſcover 
the real cireumſtances of the priſoners previous to 
its commencement; andi this inveſtigation produced 
2 knowledge of De la Ville's ſituation, which oc- 


caſioned his freedom to be proportionably bargained = 


for. A written demand made on this account, was 
of courſe the firſt certain intelligence of his ex- 
iſtence that had arrived fince the memorable period 
of the engagement, and his conſequent diſappear- 
ance took place. a | 


It 
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It may eaſily be ſuppoſed this news was not of 
the moſt acceptable deſcription, or received with 
much pleaſure by thoſe moſt connected with his 
reſuſcitation. Indeed the viſible alteration it pro- 
duced on every countenance, ſufficiently indicated 
the nature of their feelings, and the reluctance with 
which it was heard. | | EM 
Fortunately: the diſtance from whence he had to 
come, and the neceſſary arrangements to. be made 
previous to his liberation, afforded Madame de 
Narbonne and Charlotte an opportunity of ſettling 
the mode of their future proceedings, and regulating 
their meaſures in the manner they conceived moſt 
eonducive to the furtherance of thoſe views, of which 
particular circumſtances might hereafter” require 
the accompliſhment. . 
Fhough ſecret emiſſaries were employed to ob- 
tain a reception for Victorine in England, not the 
ſmalleſt intimation had yet been received of their 
fucceſs. The ſilence that continued on this ſubject, 
had long cauſed much ſurpriſe; but it now became 
a matter of more ſerious import, and gave riſe to 
great anxiety for the conſequences that might 
reaſonably be expected to follow ſo untoward a 
circumſtance, at a juncture fo peculiarly critical. 
Theſe reflections produced ſeveral conferences 
on the ſubject; and fearful, though ignorant, of 
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De la Ville's intended movements on his return, it 
was at length agreed to extend the circle of com- 
munication by. admitting an addition to their coun- 
cils. This idea was firſt ſuggeſted by Victorine 

erſelf, who, on learning they had frequently Eng- 
liſh gueſts at the Caſtle, had-indulged a ſecret hope 


an expectation conſiderably ſtrengthened by the 
intereſting traits repeatedly given of their reſpective 
characters, in the energetic and glowing language 


| of Mademoiſelle de Cordet, who never appeared 


more particularly animated than when employed in 
expatiating on the various degrees of merit poſſeſſed 
by thoſe fortunate enough to be ranked amongſt the 
number that were honoured with her friendihip and 
good opinion. Perhaps, however, a warmer ſen- 


ſation than common eſteem frequently mingled 


with her feelings, on an introduction of any thing in 
the courſe of converſation alluſive to the Britiſh 
nation. For on one of theſe occaſions ſhe gave ſo 
romantic and beautiful a picture of a rural retreat 


belonging to Mr. Haſtings in the north of England, 


that, amidſt the air-built fabrics in which the 
wretchedare ſometimes apt to indulge thereveries of 
imagination, Victorine had more than once eſcaped 
in fancy from the boundaries of the Republic, 


and tranſported herſelf to the peaceful abode, where 


neither 


| #fthe advantage to be derived from their affiftance—- 


— 
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neither the ravages of civil war, nor the ambition 
ef nominal friends, could longer moleſt her tran- 
quillity, or prove the means of depriving her of 
that liberty, the birthright of mankind; under pro- 
per reſtriction (- 

But though the captive daughter of Joſeph: the 
Second would have conſidered the attainment of ſo 
humble a reſidence as «a conſummation devoutly to 
be wiſhed”? in the preſent ſtate of her affairs, yet ſhe 
had hitherto ſuffered her mind to wander in ſearch 
of this object, rather from a wiſh. to detach it from 
more diſtreſſing reflections, than any proſpect of 
fuch a view. being realized. No practical idea of 
a ſimilar ſcheme had in fact ever occurred to her 
thoughts; for ſhe ſtill continued. to entertain no 
doubt of ultimately procuring that protection from 
the Britiſh Court itſelf, to which the ſummit of her 
wiſhes ſoared. Now, however, almoſt weary of 
hope deferred, the viſionary. ſcene once more 
glanced. acroſs her thoughts as a dernier reſort, 
ſhould other expectations prove abortive. | 

The Counteſs muſed over the former part of. 
Victorine's propoſal in mournful filence. She 
feared to extend the ſecrets of the rock, and dreaded 
the conſequences, whether accidental or intentional, | 
that might reſult from a more enlarged commu- 
| nication. 8 
| 8 
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Charlotte, however, caught at the propoſition with 
| | 8 Prop 6 
eager avidityʒ more ſanguiĩne in diſpoſition, and better 


acquainted with the characters of thoſe it immediate- 


ly concerned, ſhe profeſſed her entire confidence in 
their honour with all the warmth of friendihip, and 
declared herſelf too well aſſured of their principles, 
to entertain the ſmalleſt doubt of a ready acquieſ- 


cence in any thing that could be ſerviceable to either 


Madame de Narbonne or 

She was proceeding to expatiate on the merit of 
the Engliſhmen, when the Counteſs, ſurpriſed at 
the emphatical manner in which they were men- 
tioned, (and ignorant of the mutual attachment ex- 
iſting between the encomiaſt and one of thoſe gentle 
men), raiſed her head, and regarded her with a 
melancholy ſmile which, in a language more forci- 
* than e ſeemed to ſay, 


0 She! has not felt the giddy turns of fortune! 


cc She has not yet had cauſe, like me, to fear the- 
diſappointment of rational hope, or the hidden. 
hand of treachery, which, during our intercourſe 


with the world, ſo often fills the cup of well-formed. 


expectation with wormwood 1 Alas ! ſhe! reckons 


not on the thouſand difficulties that oppoſe them- 


ſelves. 
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ſelves on all ſides to the completion of our moſt 
innocent wiſhes, when the intereſt of others come 
in contact with them!“ 

« You are ſilent, my dear Madam,“ ſaid Char- 
lotte, while the colour yet glowed upon her cheek, 
which the expreſſtve look of the Counteſs had called 
forth, and which was aſcribed to the knowledge of 
a ſecret that lady was ſtill, as we have obſerved; 
unacquainted with“ you are ſilent, my dear 
Madam 5 but I have fo long accuſtomed myſelf to 
ſtudy your countenance, that J half ſuſpe& you do 
not entirely coincide in my opinion. Surely,” 
added ſhe, in a helitating voice, & you cannot 
doubt the honour of our Engliſh friends! 

« By no means,” replied Madame de Nar- 
bonne. „No, Ecertainly do not; but I very mueh 
doubt our capability to profit by it, if put to the 
trial. We will not, however, do any thing raſhly 
where ſo much is at ſtake :'if M. de Clermont 
approves of the plan, it ſhall be immediately adopted. 
F can only have one objection on the occaſion, and 
that ariſes from an apprehenſion of any accidental 
diſcloſure taking place in conſequence of admitting 
a greater number of confidants. In other reſpects, 


the load of — n has long . my 
mitte 
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ſolitary heart, would be conſiderably leſſened by the 
deneficial advice and aſſiſtance of two ſuch able 
counſellors, in conjunction with the confeſſed 
Wife of our preſent colleague, M. de Cler- 
mont.“ 
When acquainted with the reſult of this conſult- 
ation, M. de Clermont inſtantly gave the ſcheme 
bis decided approbation; and not only thought it 
plauſible at preſent, but conceived the probable 
chance of deriving future advantage from it by no 
means either unlikely or unreaſonable, 

Sanctioned by this congeniality of opinion, 
Madame de Narbonne no longer heſitated ; but 
having expreſſed a wiſh that the gentlemen ſhould 
firſt be conducted to the Temple of Concord, ſhe 
deſired he would lead them there, and make the 
requiſite communications. | 
This retired and beautiful N was ſituated in 
. 2a ſmall iſland in the middle of a grove of poplars, 
and the acceſs ſo contrived as to ſecure the viſiter 
from the chance of ſudden intruſion. 

M. de Clermont readily complied with her de- 
ſire; and the key of the interior apartment belong- 
ing to the Temple being delivered to him, followed 
the two Engliſhmen, whom he obſerved walking 

| arm 
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arm in arm at a diſtance, on the verge of the ſer- 
pentine canal. 

In a ſhort time they returned, croſſed an 
angle of the Park, and diſappeared in the yy” of 
poplars. 

Some directions, which the Counteſs wanted to 
ſee perſonally executed, now led her to Margaretta's 
cottage ; from whence, acchmpanied by Charlotte, 
ſhe proceeded to the Convent, and, with a heavy 
heart, acquainted the Superior with the intelligence 
that had recently reached the Caſtle. 

The good Lady Abbeſs, though at firſt much 
hurt by a circumſtance which ſhe too had likewiſe 
imagined would ſcarcely again happen, was yet 
enough her own miſtreſs to ſpeak peace on the oc- 
caſton, and therefore endeavoured to ſooth and. 
conſole the wounded mind of her friend by uſing 
every poſſible exertion or argument ſhe could 
think of for that purpoſe. | 

Madame de Narbonne's ſorrows were never 
querulous nor loud, but they were deep in propor- 
tion to their ſtillnefs. She judged of the Superior's 
comparative feelings by her own, rather than the 
tranquil air, and look of mild compoſure her 
. countenance exhibited while enforcing motives 
for patient reſig gnation to the will of Providence. 

And 
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And as ſhe regarded her wich a penſive and humid 
eye, Ah me!” thought the poor ſufferer, 
«© How many lift the head, look gay, and ſmile p 


«© Againſt their conſciences ! 


Struck with the mournful expreffion of her fea- 
tures, though no complaint burſt from her lips, the 
Abbeſs pauſed, and no longer able to repreſs her 
ſympathetic ſenſations, drew her veil over her face, 
and gave way to a flood of tears. Such a relief 
would have been glad? iy welcomed by the Counteſs, 
but it was not at preſent deſtined to come to her 
aid. She aroſe, approached her weeping friend, 
and ſolemnly deſiring her to be ſeated, without 
appearing to notice the ſtate of her mind, recurred 
to the former topie of their diſcourſe; during 
which ſhe- repeatedly recommended Victorine to 
her attention, and beſpoke a continuation of thoſe 
| parental offices which the herſelf had ſo frequently 
experienced from this worthy woman, Madame 
then drew a duplicate of her will from her pocket, 
and requeſting it might be depoſited amongſt the 
archives of the community, calmly recapitulated 
the arrangements already made, and yet to be 

made, 


* 
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made, previous to the return of her Republican 
deſpot.. Every thing being ſettled in this quarter 
as far as it was practicable, the two friends wiſhed 
the Superior good night, and prepared to return to | 
the Caſtle. 

In crofling the court leading to the garden, they 
were accoſted by Siſter Veronica, From her they 
learned that a party of armed Royaliits had lately 
paſſed the gates, ſome of whorn ſeemed" diſpoſed to 
treat the portreſs with very little ceremony, and even 
evinced an intention to enter the Convent; 3 but a 
young man, who appe- red to be their Com- 
mander, coming up at this juncture, checked their 
preſumption with an air of authority none of the 
number ſeemed inclined to diſpute. © 

* 1 happened to be near her at the time,” con- 
tinued the Nun: “ he ſpoke to us in the ſweeteſt 
voice imagiaable, entreated we. would lay aſide 
all apprehenſion of evil, and aſſured us his pro- 
tection ſhould be at the ſervice of the community 
on any future emergency, when we choſe to apply 
for it. Apropos, Madame —l ſuppoſe l he is known 
at the Caſtle, for he enquired after you and 
Mademoiſelle de Cordet, and expreſſed much 
anxiety for your welfare,” 

If he carried his politeneſs ſo far,” laid Char- 


lotte, Ihr preſume” you are e with his 
name, 
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name, otherwiſe his offered ſervices are of very 
little importance.“ : 

« Teſtu Marie!“ cried Veronica with a look 
of ſurpriſc, © did I not mention that circumſtance 2 
Welh to be ſure, my late fright has madè me ſtupid, 
1 think. Why yes, he told me his name ; at leaſt 
he faid, if we enquired for the Chevalier St. Julian, 
that was ſufficient.” 

Madame de Narbonne ſtarted from her penſive 
attitude at the ſound, and caſt a languid glance at 
her companion. Charlotte's eye caught her's at 
the ſame inſtant. A pauſe of a moment enſued ; 
the latter then turned again to the Nun, —< But, 
my good Veronica,” ſaid ſhe, “ you likewiſe | 
forget to tel} us where this St. Julian is to be 
found; he would certainly inform you of that cir- 
cumſtance too?“ ; | | 

« Holy St. Francis!“ replied the ſiſter, © how 
provoking ! Let me ſee ? no, that is not it neither! 
I do believe I have forgot what he told us on that 
fabject, Oh me! what a ſad memory I have ! But 
31 Was ſo terrified by his men, and ſo charmed with 
himſelf, that I ſcarcely knew what he ſaid, The 
portreſs, however, no doube remembers better; we 
will aſk her immediately.“ 

As they now proceeded to the gate, Veronica 
continually dwelt on the captivating appearance of 

the 
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the Chevalier, who ſhe proteſted muſt be every 
thing good and amiable. —«< Beſides, Madame, 
added the, addreſſing the Counteſs, „I thought 
myſclf, at the time, more than half acquainted with 
him, for he bore ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to you; 
and his very voice ' ſeemed to have the ſame ſoft 
tones, allowing for the difference between that of 
a man and a woman's, that I really imagined I 
| - almoſt ſaw and hearg you while he was with us.” 
Madame de Narbonne graſped the ſupporting 
arm of Charlotte ſtill tighter, and with trembling 
anxiety preſſed forward to the portreſs. 5 
On reaching the outer gate, Veronica inſtantly 
advanced before them, and applied to the lay-fiſter 
for information relative to St. Julian's place of 
reſidence; but here the enquiry was equally un- 
ſucceſsful. The portreſs, otherwiſe engaged at the 
period, heard not a ſyllable of the matter, and con- 
ſequently could not ſatisfy their curioſity. | 
Ever voluble, and fond of hearing herſelf talk, 
Veronica poured forth ceaſeleſs lamentations on the 
error her powers of retention had committed; and 
in the multitude of words which eſcaped her, Saints 
and Angels, Royaliſts and Republicans were indiſ- 
criminately mingled in one confuſed heap of invo- 
cation, reprobation, and appeal ! 
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At length, relieved from her loquacity, the 
ladies were joined by Margaretta's huſband, and 
reached the other fide of the foreſt almoſt without 


breaking the profound ſilence which each ſeemed 
diſpoſed to indulge, 
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CHAP. VII. 


ec Alas! deſpair not, for thete reigns above 
« A potent God that overlooks mankind : 
1 To his directing hand ſubmit your anger; 
cc Nor let your tranſports ſwell to wits diſtraction, 


6“ For ling' ring time knows his redreſſing hour.“ 
THEOBALD, 


# 


| As they entered the ſhrubbety, the Counteſs and 


Charlotte were met by Madame de Clermont, 
accompanied by one of her daughters and another 
lady who had lately come to the Caſtle. 

It was not cuſtomary for the firſt of the tris to 


evince any violent inclination for the company of 
Madame 
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Madame de Narbonne; but the gentlemen were 
either abſent or otherwiſe engaged, and ſhe, ſome- 
how or other, took it into her head at this juncture 
to join the miſtreſs of the manſion, who, in her 
preſent temper of mind, would willingly have diſs 
penſed with the honour of her preſence. 

Madame de Clermont was not deficient in a 
competent ſhare of curivſity, neither was her 
huſband remarkable for entertaining any great 
reſpect for her mental accompliſhments: it is 
therefore more than probable that he did not con- 
ſider a mutual confidence between them neceſſary; 
and it is no leſs probable, that the frequent con- 
ferences he was known to hold with the Counteſs, 
joined to the air of ſecrecy with which they were 

conducted, might poſſibly give a ſpur to her natural 

avidity for the ſcience of diſcovery. Hence, per- 
haps, concluding ſomething extraordinary was in 
contemplation, ſne wiſhed to develop the ſeeming 
myſtery, and of courſ? reſolved to attach herſelf to 
the perſon principally intereſted in it. | 

Be this as it may, whatever were her views, 
Madame found it impracticable to get rid of her 
without the moſt pointed diſreſpect and ill- breeding. 

She was conſequently obliged to put a force on 
her inclinations, and . the party to the 
Valle d a manger, © / 


* 2 Low- 
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Low- ſpirited and fatigued, the Counteſs threw 
herſelf into the firſt chair ſhe found near the en- 
trance of this apartment; and leaning her head 

upon the back of it, attempted not to ſpeak, unleſs 
when ſome queſtion was particularly addreſſed to 
her. 

The reſt of the company, however, ſeemed under 
no ſort of reſtraint in this reſpect. All of them 
had paid a viſit to the Convent during the courſe 
of the day, and they diſcourſed on the topic of their | 
various obſervations with different degrees of 

Intereſt, till the ſound of approaching footſteps 
announced a partial interruption to the converſa, 
tion. | | | 

Conceiving it to be only ſome of the e 
returning from their walk, the circumiiance was 

: little attended to, even thuugh the door was now 
5 ſuddenly opened, and a ſervant, half bowing, held it 
in his hand. 
At this inſtant, a voice that ſeemed the death- 
knell to every future proſpect of enjoyment, ſtruck 
with a cold, chill ſenſation on the hearts of ſome of 
the party, and ſpeedily rouſed them from the tran-- 
fient ſtate of tranquillity in which they were com- 
paratively placed. It was De la Ville who ſpoke! 
ERS His 
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His return was not yet ſuppoſed practicable; and 
of courſe proved totally unexpected. 77 

« A hectic of a moment” paſſed over the cheek of 
his unhappy wife. She inſtantly averted her eyes, 
and deeply ſighing, roſe to leave the room, heedjefs 
of all but the object of her diſguſt and terror. | 

Charlotte's eyes flaſhed witn indignant recollec- 
tion; ſhe puſhed bac her chair as if inſtinctively 

recoiling from fome abhorred reptile, and darted at 
him a look of inexpretlible contempt. + 

Aſtoniſhment, however, ſoon jeized every fa- 
culty when ſhe ſaw him advance to meet the 
Counteſs, and turning round, take a dene en by 
the hand, who followed him. 

The laſt ſhades of twilight now prevailed, and 
threw a ſolemn gloom over the ſpacious apartment, 
which rendered it difficult to. di ſeriminate objects 
with whom the company were not pal es ac- 
quainted. 

While he led the pen up the room, (for they 
entered from an oppoſite door to that by which 
Madame de Nacbonne had ſeated herſelf), De la 
Vilie was profuſe in his praiſe, and preſented him 
to the Counteſs in terms of the warmeſt eulogium. 

To an introduction from ſuch a quarter little 
attention. was however to be expected, though even. 
1 . aſſured 
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aſſured & ſhe owed the life of her huſband to his 
interference.“ | 
This information was not, i in her opinion, any 
. recommendatory motive for gratitude ! — The 
- Counteſs ſlightly curtſied, and paſſed on. | 
The Officer (his dreſs and deportment beſpoke 
him of rank) turned round to follow her with his 
eyes, juſt as a ſervant entered with lights. But 
before they reached the ſtranger, a ſudden excla- 
mation of ſurpriſe burſt from the lips of Made- 
moiſelle de Cordet, which drew upon her the united 
obſervation of the company. This was produced by 
the very unexpected and (to her) extraordinary 
appearance of the identical St. Julian himſelf in 
the perſon of De la Ville's 1 ee and pre- = 
ſerver ! 11 
Incomprehenſible as this incident * 
was, yet no doubt could poffibly remain of the 
fact. \ | | 
Nt his ſound of her voice, the Chevalier Qarted 
from his muſing poſture, glanced a haſty look 
round the room, advanced to where ſhe ſtood, 
and addreſſed her with a grace all his own. | 
_ - Meanwhile the unhappy Counteſs, with trem- | 


: bling ſteps and a throbbing heart, at length got to 


the door oy 3 her huſband entered; ud there, 
with 


j 
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dow in the paſſage, where either Charlotte's excla- 
mation, or the voice of the Chevalier, ſeemed to 
| have rooted her footſteps; for, on the oppoſite 
figure of the latter, her almoſt motionleſs eyeballs 
Gori particularly rivetted. 

| Charmed to find an opportunity, thus openly 
| furniſhed, even by De la Ville himſelf, to clear up 


the myſterious circumſtances in which St. Julian's 


reſemblance to the Cuunteſs, and the itory of Vice 


torine's picture, were equally involved; Charlotte: 


thought not, at the moment, of any other object 
than the probable gratification that might now be 
_ procured, relative to incidents hitherto beyond 
their ability te develop, though ſo highly inte ref 
to every mutual ſenſation of curioſity. 

Entirely engaged by this reflection, ſhe no 
longer recolleced_ De la Ville's arrival, nor ap- 
peared ſenſible that any other perſon exiſted, than 


him to whom ſhe was liſtening with avidity; an& _ 


with much difficulty, prevented herſelf from falling | 
on the floor, by reclining againſt the ſide of a win- 


* 


while thus attending to the explanation he gave of 


his late vicinity to the Convent, and the cauſe that, 


by retarding their journey, had prevented them 
from reaching the Caſtle ſooner, though ſo near it 
8 (incidents no way connected with this hiſtory), ſhe 
perceived not that Madame de Narbonne was 

F 4 | ' fainting, 


— 


ß 


übung; or that the reſt of the company were too 


ſpeaking to one of the domeſtics, now turned round 


_ gueſt; and ſeeing him engaged in familiar conver- 
ſation with Mademoiſelle de Cordet, to whom he 


tion of Madame de Narbonne. 


| flew to offer her aid, emphatically exclaiming, 
« My dear Charlotte! “ as ſhe ruſhed {Hons her - 


couſin. 
ſprung after her to the fainting Counteſs. 
fake ! tear me not, I beſeech you, from this faſcina- 


ting viſion of imagination [It will fade, perhaps, 


too quickly of itſelf. Alas! the fame airy 
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much occupied in obſerving her and the handſome 
ſtranger, to tender affiſtance where it was ſo mate- 


rially neceſſary. 
De la Ville, who in the meantime had been 


on tiptoe, to diſcover what was become of his 


conceived him utterly unknown, ſtood for ſome 
moments ſuſpended between ſurpriſe and curioſity, 
without opening his lips, or attending to TR ſitua- 


Louiſa de Clermont was the firſt of 5 8 
who recollected this circumſtance ;—ſhocked to 
think it had ſo long remained unheeded, ſhe now 


Charlotte ſtarted at the ſound of en and 


« am better,” ſaid that lady in a low tremu- 
lous voice.“ Let me remain here for Heaven's 


; phantom 
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phantom has already N eluded 9 n 
view!“ 

St. Julian, who had almoſt inſtantly followed 
the footſteps of Charlotte, now ſtood before the 
agitated Madame de Narbonne; his arms were 


folded acroſs his breaſt, and his whole appearance 8 


muſingly penſi ve. 

« Who are you ?” demanded A with a look 
of extreme emotion. Then attempting to puftr 
aſide thoſe who were aſſiſting her, and repulſing 
their offered ſmelling bottles,“ Let me gaze otr 


him once more !”” he wildly added. Let me 


take another laſt farewel vicw, ere Marat, the 
bloody Marat! comes to ſeparate us forever!” 


« Ah ha !”” exclaimed De la Ville, adyancings, : 


as he ſpoke, with the air of a perſon who thinks he 
has reaſon to plume himſelf on the poſſeſſion of ſupe- 
rior penetration, © the myſtery is, I find, explained; 
the caſe is obvious: Madame apprehends I am in 
danger from Marat's machinations. The ſudden- 
neſs of my unexpected return has thus affected 
her; and ſhe miſtakes the Chevalier for that 
Member of the National Aſſembly,” _ 


Charlotte turned her. expreflive eyes full upon 


him, and favoured the profound diſcoverer with 
one of her moſt ſignificant looks. 


* Eearfub, 


/ 


1 
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Fearful, however, that ſome unconſcious expreſ- 
ſion of Madame de Narbonne's might betray what 
was. not proper at preſent to be revealed, ſhe ex- 
erted her utmoſt eloquence to prevail upon her to 
retire; and at length, by dint of perſeverance and 
ſoothing, accompliſhed this material object ; but 
not before the Counteſs, languid, faint, and ex- 
hauſted, was nearly become inſenſible to all around 
ber. | 4 
| Mademoiſelle de Clermont aſſiſted her couſin in a; 
ſupporting Madame to her own apartment. Char- 
lotte then whiſpered her to return and keep De la 
Ville in converſation, that he might net have 
leiſure to intrude upon them. After which, hav- _ 
ing locked the door, ſhe ſeated herſelf on the ſide 
of the bed, where the Counteſs had prone them 
to place her. 
This mournful Glens: was firſt We by her- 
ſelf. After a conſiderable pauſe, ſhe heaved a deep 
ſigh, and feebly enquired if the form ſhe had ſeen 
was real, or merely the fancy-drawn image of A 
diſtempered brain ? 1 5 
Charlotte returned an evaſive anſwer, which 
the other thought e a ſuſpicion oh. in- 
ſanity. 2 
« am not now nk oy cried the Counteſs, raiſing 
berſelf on her ee © and looking ſteadily at her 
N ; 


5 
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companion. —“ Would to Heaven I were, and then 
another bitter diſappointment would be ſpared me 
for ſure. as I exiſt, the figure of my ever-lamented 
St. Hypolite recently ſtood before me Such was 
his manly, graceful form; ſo vibrated his once 
melodious voice on my ear; and ſo appeared the 
quick fleeting phantom that formerly accoſted me 
on my way from the receſs Oh Charlotte !”” con- 
tinued ſhe, laying her pale, cold hand on Made- 
moiſelle de Cordet's - Oh deareſt Charlotte, ex- 
plain this myſterious enigma for Heaven's ſake, 
explain it !—I cannot longer be thus tortured by 
ſuſpenſe !—Who then is this ſtranger ?—Yow 
ſurely know him; for ſo your exclamation, and his 
ſubſequent conduct, plainly indicated. Tell me 
then 1 | 
4 ge compoſed, my deareſt Madam,” ' interrupted 
Charlotte, «I will tell you all I know; but ever 
that all nearly amounts to nothing, at leaſt nothing 
further than what y_ are -already acquainted 
with.“ 
She then informed the Counteſs that the young 
man who thus excited her curioſity, was the very: 
St. Julian whom ſhe had frequently heard men- 


tioned; and, at the requeſt of that lady, I 


F 6 - once 
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once more recapitulated all that at different periods 
had been related of him. In purſuance of which 
occupation we ſhall now leave her, to enquire after 


thoſe in the /a/le d manger, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VIII. 


« Les fautes que Jai faites, & qui m'ont donne des peines 
. infinies, ont de par complaiſance, & pour me laiſſer aller 
« trop nonchalamment aux avis des autres. Rien n'eſt fi 
&« dangereux que la foibleſſe, de quelque nature qu'elle ; 


. j 
6« ſoit.” 


ABBE MILLOT. 


VW ren De la Ville became, by the fate of 
war, a priſoner to the Royaliſts, he was conſigned 
over to the charge of ſome men whom he recol- 
lected 40 have been formerly i in the Conventional 
intereſt, and once even. violent in their attachment 


to . N on 
Change 
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Change of opinion, and conſequent change of 
party, are. nothing uncommon in times of civil 
commotion. Converts too are ſaid to diſcharge 
the duties of their new ſituation with peculiar ſe- 
verity ; and the treatment De la Ville experienced 
from his renegade colleagues, furniſhed him with 
ſome practical proofs of the truth of this obſer- 
vation. : 
 Impatient under ſufferings, which his own folly 
was often the means of increaſing, he one day found 
an opportunity of _—_— a . againſt his 


— 


Jailers. | 
The Officer to whom this was made, directed St. 


Julian to enquire into the particulars of his uſage; 


and if ſuch as repreſented, to ſee it remedied. | 


St. Julian, whoſe heart was ever ready to aſſiſt 
the unfortunate, accepted the commiſſion with 
alacrity. He found that facts were very little 
exaggerated, and that the priſoner had but too 
much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the e hardſhips of 5 
his condition. = 

The Chevalier was not one of thoſe inde | 
characters who ſuppoſed the unhappy were eſpecial- 
ly rejected by Providence, and therefore fit objects 
for their fellow-creatures to treat with additional 
opprobrium and indignity, when ill- - temper, ca- 


| een, or a tyrannical diſpoſition, with the ability to 
indulge 
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indulge it, left them at liberty to get rid of their 
evil propenſities, by the agreeable method of 
tormenting the wretched dependant beings that 
chance had-thrown into their power; aud who ought 
therefore to have enjoyed their protection, unex- 
poſed to the inſolence of office, or the frown of un 
neceſſary authority. 

No! St. Julian looked upon every ſon of 2 
adverſity as his brother; and formed his criterion of 
their claims on his humanity, not by what perhaps 

they might deſerve, but by what they ſuffered. 
Truth, however, obliges us to declare that, to the 
diſcredit of the Chevalier's penetration, he was 
often egregiouſly deceived on theſe occaſions, and 
ſecretly felt the mortifying conviction that good 
did not, like evil, always recoil upon itſelf; never- 
theleſs as he uniformly cheriſhed the humane 
axiom, that it is better to be impoſed upon by ten 
bad people, than a fingle virtuous character ſhould”. 
be ſacrificed to too much precaution, this young 
man fooliſhly continued to follow the dictates of an 
upright conſcience ſatisfied with its approbation, 
he left the diſcriminating taſk of ſeparating the 
chaff from the grain to the Ruler of the Univerſe, 
who, having formed the hearts of men, was beſt 
able to fathom the depth of their internal and dif- 
ferent degrees of merit. | * 


With 
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With a mind thus tuned to the finer ſuſcepti- 
bilities of humanity, it may eaſily be imagined that 
no ſecond p: tition for redreſs was ever preſented to 
St. Julian, if the firſt happened to be wichin his 
power to accompliſh. De la Ville's. cauſes for 
complaint were therefore ſpeedily removed—the 
more ſpeedily perhaps, on diſcovering him to be 
actually Lord of Narbonne; for we have formerly 
 ſhewn he had repeatedly evinced a very unaccount- 

able predilection for every thing connected with 
the Counteſs of that place, and her fair companions 
Charlotte de Cordet. Eo 
But however he might with to lighten the heavy 

burden of captivity, or pour wine and oil on the 
wounded ſpirit of aMiction, yet, beyond the bound- 
ary of what was firi&ly right, it is not probable he 
would have gone far in the priſoner's behalf; be- 
cauſe till then, though perſonally unacquainted 
with De la Ville, he had ever entertained. a 
ſovereign contempt for his whole conduct and. 


/ 


actions. 
But, as it often happens « even in leſs irritable; 


periods, when the d#moa of civil diſcord is not at 
hand to throw the falſe colouring of envy, hatred, or 
revenge over the moſt indifferent tranſactions, that 
the wiſeſt and beſt, of men are not always particu- 
larly indebted to the impartiality of their Biographers;. 
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no wonder if the ſhade ſhould chance to be ſome- 
what heightened, and the figure drawn a little be- 
yond its uſual magnitude, whos ſuch a painter is at 
liberty to portray it according to the tenor of his 
own diſtorted imagination. | 
Poſſibly this might have been the caſe i in | 
preſent- inſtance z at leaſt St. Julian would gladly 
kave perſuaded himſclf it was ſo. Yet though 
abundantly eager to make the priſoner's ſituation 
comfortable, and to render him every ſervice in his 
power, he was nevertheleſs frequently obliged to 
acknowledge there was nothing congenial in their 
principles, ſentiments, or diſpoſitions, | 
Notwithſtanding; this conviction, however, a 
temporary change for the better had certainly taken. 
place in De la Ville's behaviour. The ſtern 
: ſeverity, too often incident to ſuch a ſtate of con- 
finement, had, in ſome meaſure, ſubdued that ſhare 
of vanity which he poſſeſſed in ſo copious a degree; 
and his mind was at leaſt humbled, if not N 
cured of its natural diſtemper. 2 
Under exiſting circumſtances he enjoyed ſuffi- 
cient leiſure to muſe upon the ſtriking contraſt ſa. 
conſpicuoufly-diſplayed between the treatment nom 
experienced, and what he had lately met with from 
thoſe with whom he once aſſociated on terms of 


political equality, and: from whom he therefore 
conceived | 


-- 


/ 
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conceived bimſelf entitled to more conſideration, 
were it only for the ſake of old fellowſhip, and 
former ſimilarity of opinion 
The parallel drawn on this occaſion. was far 
from being favourable to the new- converted Pa- 
tri- ts, while jt exhibited the proceedings of their 
Royaliſt colleagues i in a much more amiĩable point 
of view. | | 
Ever the cameleon of the moment,: and ready to 
aſſume the hue of thoſe who, by the aid of ſuperior 
abilities, or the inſtigations of ſelf- intereſt, were 
diſpoſed to acquire an aſcendency over him, De la 
| Ville now began to. think the old regimen not 
| 8 quite ſo bad as his late Republican friends 1 in Paris 
: had choſen to repreſent it, 
|, The ſudden change, from a ſtate of inſult and 
| | degradation, to one of comparative happincſs, in- 
duced him to look upon the agent of it in a partial 
light; and this naturally inſpired a wiſh to ingra- 
tiate himſelf into the good opinion of one who ap- 
| peared maſter of his fate. Prepoſſeſſed with this 
idea, he found it was for his own advantage to pleaſe » 
St. Julian and of courſe endeavoured to obtain his 
- ſuffrage by that inſinuating plauſibility of manner 
by which a man of real honour 1 is eee apt to 
de 21855 . | 
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St. Julian, unſuſpicious bimſelf, becauſe ſuperior 


to the meanneſs of duplicity, and free from all in- 


tentional impoſition, certainly gave his captive 


credit for more than he poſſeſſed; but the latitude . 


allowed him on the ſcore of merit was principally 
confined to the negative article of wea# good nature; 
for the flimzy texture of his qualifications on any 
other head, broke forth too often to make their 
genuine eſtimate difficult to aſcertain. | 
Had the Chevalier ſeen the little deſpot, where 
unlimited authority gave the real traits of his cha- 


racter room to exhibit him as the tyrant of all wo 


were neceſſitated to crouch under his power, how 
very different would then have been his ſeatiments 
ofthe only virtue he imagined itpoſlibletoaflign him? 
But De la Ville, though utterly void of true wiſ- 
dom, had nevertheleſs a tolerable portion of worldly 


cunning z and he ſometimes tumbled on eee | 


ties of exerciſing it to advantage. 

He was maſter of the Caſtle of Narbonne No 
ever, and huſband to the woman for whoſe happi- 
neſs, though unacquainted with her, St. Julian 


found himſelf unaccountably intereſted; and there 


fore, however he might deſpiſe the general charac- 
ter of De la Ville, nay, what was ſtill more ſtrange, 
even foe] a ne, ke to him from a know- 
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"OT of theſs very 88 he nevertheleſs 
1 to ſee him treated with juſtice, and 
ſome degree of that attention which he conceived 

was rather due to the rank he filled in ſociety, than 
bis own internal claims to diſtinction. | 

Colonel D*Alembert too, the Chevalier's com- 
manding Officer, judged it prudent to encourage. 
the growing partiality of their priſoner. Merely 
as an individual, he knew him to be inſignificant 
and contemptible; but as the poſſeſſor of immenſe 
property in the neighbou rhood of La Vendee, his 
influence might prove ſerviceable, and was not to 
be deſpiſed. Det | | 

The finances of the Royaliſt army, in ite of 
their late advantages, were, at this period, reduced 
to a very low ebb ; and in addition to the difficul- 
ties ariſing from this circumſtance, there appeared 
reaſon to ſuppoſe an attack on the fide of the Re- 
publicans was at no great diſtance, Thus ſituated, a 
recruit of money and arms was peculiarly. deſirable; 
and De la Ville, if properly managed, might. be 
uſeful in both reſpects. Nothing was conſequently 
to be neglected, that could poſſibly contribute to 
the chance of ſecuring him in their intereſt; and, 
on their ſucceſs in this point, they had ſufficient 
cauſe, it was imagined, to congratulate themſelves 
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The demand made for his ranſom, may be con- 
ceived ill calculated, from its magnitude, to pro- 
duce this effect, after the circumſtance of his libera- 
tion was fully 2ſc2rtained.' But even in this in- 
ſtance, the hand of a ſuperior artiſt was conſpicu- 
ouſly diſplayed; for De la Ville was taught to 
believe that the large ſum required for that end, 
was only proportionable to his rank in life, which 
would be leſſened in the eye of the world were a 
ſmaller' one aſked for his freedom, than was com- 
monly taken on ſimilar occaſions. | 
The mode of proceeding latter obſerved in re- 
gard to the Lord of Narbonne, had again revived 
the half-dormant embers of that vanity which 
received ſo ſevere a check during the early part of 
his captivity; aid therefore conceiving himſelf once 
more the great man, he cafily fell into the ſnare laid 
for him: and not only acceded with cheerfulneſs to 
the terms of the propoſed ranſom, but even made a 
voluntary offer of a much larger contribution, 
with all the inhefent oſtentation of his natural 
character. 

This matter being finally adjuſted to the ap- 
parent ſatisfaction of both parties, St. Julian him- 
ſelf, with a choſen band, was directed to eſcort him 
in ſafety to Narbonne; and at the ſame time 
received private inſtructions to prolong his own 
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abode there, under various pretences, that leiſure 
might be obtained by that means to ſecure the in- 
tereſt De la Vine already n to feel for hit 
new adopted friends. | 
Before they reached the place if their deſtins 
tion, however, in a deep and gloomy glen through 
which they were obliged to paſs, this ſmall body of 
men was attacked by a ſuperior number of armed 
rufians, whoſe principal fury, evidently levelled at 
the late emancipated priſoner, muſt ſoon have 
proved deciſive, had he heen leſs gallantly defended, 
Each. party fought with every appearance of 
' deſperate valour for ſome time. Two of the ban- 
ditti were already ſtretched on the ground :—he 
. Who ſeemed to be their chief, enraged to ſee the 
conflict ſo long undetermined, ſuddenly ruſhed for- 
ward, and aimed a ſtroke at De la Ville's breaſt 
which muſt indubitably have finiſhed his mortal 
career, had not St. Julian ſprung before the intended 
victim, and prevented its effects by ſtabbing the 
aſſailant through the heart; who, heaving a hollow 
groan, dropped at their feet, and uttering a horrid 
though half-pronounced imprecation on his con- 
queror, inſtantly expired. 1 90 | 
The remainder of the band, thrown into confu- 
ſion by the loſs of their leader, and many of them being 
dangerouſly wounded, were now with little diff- 
e ER _ cult 
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culty diſperſed ;j—after à faint, and ill- conducted 
reſiſtance, they retreated; and their opponents, 


apprehenſive of ambuſcades in ſo ſuſpicious a place, 
judged it more prudent to proceed on their way 


with caution, than run the riſk of incurring any 


ſudden ſurpriſe by a purſuit of the fugitives, par- 


ticularly as their number was ſomewhat reduced 


in the recent conteſt by the death of three of the | 


eſcort, © 
If ever De la Ville poſſeſſed any good 3 
(and who is there without ſome?) they were now 
warmed into action. The proofs he had received 
of protection and f riendſhip were too obvious to be 
equivocal, Would he have met with ſuch from 
his former aſſociates? Their inſulting treatment 
of him in the hour of adverſity and trial, e 
anſwered this queſtion in the negative. | 
D la Ville at one time would have ſaid they 


were cori upted by joining the Royaliſtsz but De 


la Ville now ſaw things through a differ= 
ent medium ; and the ſhades of the rainbow had, 
ſome way or other, he ſcarcely knew how, changed 


to a pure white. Thus the weak, the ſelfiſn, and 


the vain are ever governed by the colour of the 


predominant circumſtance; and thus 


Enterpriſes of great pith and moment 
1 oſe the name of action, &c. &c. 
n 8 Having 
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Having now endeavoured to account for De la 
Ville's dereliction of principle, or rather conduct, 
(for it ſtill remains a doubtful caſe what portion of 
the former was ever in his poſſeſſion), we ſhall 
next attempt to explain the ſecret ſprings of ſome 
other events, not totally unconnected with the fore- 


going pages of this hiſtory. 
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Mg 
CHAP. IX, 
« Oh ſhame to men 1 devil with devil damn'd 
4 Firm concord holds; men only diſagree,. 
« Of creatures rational.“ 
; MILTON. 


| Trovern in the laſt engagement with the 
Royaliſts, Auſtin Marat had ſhared the fate of his 
now quondam friend De la Ville, and become a a 
priſoner, he had nevertheleſs fallen upon means to 
effect his eſcape, not long before the liberation 
of the latter was accompliſhed. 7 
Having attained this deſirable object, he inſtantly 
Tepaired to his uncle in Paris, and acquainted 
him with all that had come within the circle of his 
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knowledge during the period of captivity. Amongſt 
other things, he mentioned the great probability of 
De la Ville ending his life in a priſon, as not the 
leaſt welcome piece of information. | 

Indeed in the communication of this idea, he 
happened to be partly juſtified by concurrent 
. circumſtances; for De la Ville was reported to be 
in the laſt ſtage of the epidemical diftemper then 
f raging in the camp, and quarters of their con- 
queror. | 

In purfuance of the ſcheme this expected in- 
cident opened to their contemplation, Auſtin had 
adviſed the elder Marat to ſeize opportunity by the 
forelock, and obtain poſſeſſion of his widow, by 
virtue of the national decree for that purpoſe, be- 
fore any incerloper would again have time to ſtep | 
in between him and the golden prize. 

But the elder Marat had now other buſineſs to 
_ employ his thoughts. For though De la Ville's 
friends, in the National Aſſembly, could no longer 
reaſonably object againſt his being their relation's 
ſucceſſor at Narbonne, when that relation was ſup- 
poſed to be finaily anne to the grave; yet 
political co::fiderations of a very powerful nature, 
| abſolutely prohibited every poſſible ſupp» ſition of 
then quitting Paris on any account whatever. 
| Unyilling, 
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Unwilling, however, to loſe thoſe incalculable 
advantages which Fortune, with an open hand, 
ſeemed ready to offer for his acceptance, after 
much mature reflection, it was at length agreed to 
place a ſpy on De la Ville's ſituation. If informed by 
this means of his final exit, well and good; but ſhould 
an unexpected recovery, or a releaſe from confine- 
ment, be at laſt effeted—why then, even in that 
caſe, there might perhaps be means found to become 
his heir, without the ſanction of legal authority for 
the purpoſe. = 

Shortly after the concluſion of this bete arrange- 
ment, private intelligence was received of the in- 
tended exchange of priſoners, and De la Ville's 
exiſtence in a convaleſcent ſtate, - 

A little expert Generalſhip now ſeemed 1 to be 
their only reſource. It was therefore determined 
upon, and their emiſfaries inſtructed how to con- 
duct it, . | 

Tf the conſequence reſulting from this reſolution 
ſhould happen to be the murder of De la Ville on 
his journey to Narbonne, why the Royaliſts mult 
| anſwer for it, and bear the ſtigma of an action fo 
atrocious as that of aſſaſſinating an exchanged Re- 
publican almoſt on the confines of their own 
camp. Marat knew they had been cenſured for 
crimes of a deeper die with as little font en 
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and therefore this was conſidered as but a trifling 
addition to the number. The plan was ſo con- 
tri ved, that Auſtin would make his public appear- 
ance in Paris at the very time when the tranſaction 


took place, ſo that no blame could attach to him 
on the occaſion :—and moreover, if ſucceſsful, he 


received a promiſe from his uncle of ſharing in 
the emoluments thus to be acquired at Narbonne. 

Theſe neceſſary preliminaries properly adjuſted, 
and ſuitable inſtruments procured for the execution 
of the deſign, Marat, and his no leſs worthy aſſo- 
ciate, waited with anxious impatience for the con- 
cluſion of the ſcene. | | 

This ſcheme, however, formed and digeſted i in a 
manner that did honour to its ſanguinary project- 


ors, was nevertheleſs, as we have related, rendered 


abortive by the ſteady valour and ſuperior conduct 
of St. Julian and his well-chvuſen band. And the 
conſequence reſulting from their ſucceſs was even 
more. detrimental to the views of their opponents, 
than that of any common conflict, ſince it ſerved 


to prejudice De la Ville ſtill more ſtrongly in 


favour of his new-formed connections. And thus, 
en to the Poets | 


| 8 60 Eri was made to recoil open itlelf.· 
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Diſappointed and chagrined by the ſhort unſatis- 
factory accounts ſhe had only hitherto been able to 
procure of St. Julian's hiſtory, the Counteſs de Nar- 
bonne felt a reſtleſs impulſive inclination to make 
that enquiry at the fountain head, in which ſhe had 
. ſo frequently failed through the medium of ſecond- 
band intelligence. A motive the ſtill knew not 


how to define—a curioſity ever inexplicable to 


herſelf, continually rs: on her ne for this 
gratification. : 

She ſilently muſed over Mademoiſelle FE Core . 
det's laſt diſcourſe on the ſubject: and during that 
period became more and more intereſted in the 
: diſcavery of a fate, which, from the few traits 
already collected of it, was ever evidently enve- 
loped in the deepeſt obſcurity. To pierce through 
this dark veil ſeemed now impoſfible, unleſs by his 
own afliſtance, and to that the eagerly withed to 
have recourſe ; yet on cooler reflection, ſome- 
thing like a ſenſation of ſname tinged her pale 


cheek at the idea of indulging a propenſity to inveſ- 


tigation, which certainly appeared to herſelf trifling 
and cenſurable; while, in the eyes of others, ſhe 
felt perfectly conſcious ſuch a proceeding muſt 
unavoidably convey the impreſſion of a childiſh, or 
even worſe inclination charges which ſhe was 
extremely averſe to incur, and which DOSY but 
63 an 
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an ardent deſire to obtain information on this topie 
could poſſibly have prevailed on her feelings to 
encounter. 

« But in fact what could ſhe have, after all, to 
indemnify herſelf for thus drawing the judgment of 
the world on her conduct? Was not the huſband 
of her choice long ſince numbered with the dead, 
and the only pledge of their affection depoſited in 
its watery grave? Why then this reſtleſs, this per- 
petual anxiety about the affairs of a ftranger ? 
Why let an accidental reſemblance (circumſtances 
ſimilar to which have often been known to occur 
in nations totally ſeparated from each other) tor- 
ture her boſom with—with what? Hope! that 
baſeleſs flatterer of the wretched! Ah no! It was 
not for her to give way to its ſuggeſtions ! Deſpair 
had too long uſurped its reſidence in her boſom, to 
admit the deceiver again as an inmate.” _ 

d And yet, good Heavens!“ cried ſhe, with 
uplifted hands and ſtreaming eyes, how ftrong, 
how ſtriking a likeneſs he nevertheleſs. bears to 
thoſe features, to that figure, whoſe image ever 
\ floats before my view ! Can theſe appearances be 
really only the effuſions of fancy? Can the emo- 
tions they occaſion in this care-worn heart proceed 
alone from imaginary or indifferent cauſes? Oh 
gracious Providence ! allay this tumult of the mind, 

or 
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or grant me the ſatisfaction of an explanation ſo 
material to my tranquillity! Aſſiſt me how to 
proceed, for I am bewildered in the mazes of a 
dark and inexplicable labyrinth. 2 | 

Unable immediately to obtain ſufficient rt 
tude for another interview, ſne deſired Charlotte 
would accompany her on the nn morning to 
the rock. * 

Though an early riſer, Vickorine was not yet 
viſible on their arrival; and they learned from 
Agnes, with infinite regret, that this circumſtance 
was owing to a ſudden indiſpoſition, with which 
ſhe had been ſeized ſoon after their departure on 
the preceding evening. 

In half an hour's time, however, cliep were ad- 
mitted to her apartment. | 

She ſeemed employed in ſearching r a 
that had dropped from her pillow, but declined 1 
offered aſſiſtance on the occaſion. | 

When the ladies expreſſed their ſorrow for hab 
illneſs, and anxiouſly enquired into the nature of 
it, a deep crimſon overſpread her face and neck. 
She heſitated in her anſwer, and exhibited ſymp- 
toms of confuſion too obvious to eſcape the obſer- 
| vation of her gueſts, who, remarking that their 

attention pained her, changed the ſubject, though 
not without experiencing much ſolicitude to diſ- 
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cover the cauſe of ſuch unuſual appearances. In 
the meantime they could not help remarking that 
her eyes, half ſuffuſed in tears, were continually 
occupied in purſuit of their former object, _ 
At length ſeeming to recollect herſelf, ſhe apo- - 
logized for detaining them ſo long in her bed- 


room, and requeſted they would walk into the 
other apartment. As Charlotte turned round to 
follow the Counteſs, ſhe perceived ſomething on 
the floor, near the chair on which the latter had 
been ſeated. It was a large hair ring; and as ſhe 
ſtooped to lift it, Victorine ſprung forward with 
rapidity, and ſnatched it up. The Counteſs ſtepped 
aſide, regarding her with aſtoniſhment ; Charlotte 
likewiſe ſurveyed her with a look of ſurpriſe, that 
was too expreſſive to paſs unnoticed by the daughter 
of Joſeph. Her colour changed, ſhe caught hold of 
Mademoifelle de Cordet's hand, and burſting into 

a flood of tears, in broken, incoherent language, 
entreated them to bear with her weakened ſpirits, and 
excuſe the preſent apparent inconſiftencies of aheart, - 
with every ſecret of which they were entitled\to be 
acquainted, and which ſhould conſequently be 
honeſtly laid open to their view. | 
Apprehenſive that ſome recent W bal ; 
befallen * Madame de Narbonne eagerly 


waited 
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| waited for a confirmation or removal of thoſe ap- | 
_ prehenſions which now ſeized her mind. 7 
The firſt thought that naturally occurred to her 
imagination, was a dread that ſome inattention of 
Victorine's had furniſhed room for ſuſpicion to 
glance on the particular place of her concealment ; 
and ſhe was the readier to adopt this idea, from a 
knowledge of De la Ville's eſcort having paſſed in 
the vicinity of the rock on the foregoing evening. 
When Victorine's agitation produced a flood of 
tears, ſhe had thrown herſelf on a chair, and 
for a few moments had given way to the ſecret 
anguiſh that wrung her heart; but ſoon recollect- 
ing that her friends were ſtanding in expectation 
of accompanying her to another chamber, ſhe 
ſtarted up, uncovered her face, and advancing to 
the door, opened it for them. They entered, and 
feated themſelves round a table, on which lay SY 
great variety of fine work, ſome implements for 
drawing, and ſeveral other . articles oy” agus 
ment, : 8 | 25 
In the deſign of giving her leifore. to compoſe 
herfelf, the ladies pretended to be examining taeſe 
things, and mutually admiring the taſte and execu- 
tion of the whole as they lay ſpread before them. 
During this occupation a eambric handkerchicf was 
ee unintentionally, by the train-of Madame de 
"18 © Narbonne s 
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Narbonne's robe, from a marble ſtand, in a corner 
of the room behind them. Neither the Counteſs 
nor Victorine diſcovered this accident ;—Charlotte, 
however, from her ſituation, unavoidably ſaw it; 
and was preparing to replace the handkerchief, 
when a ſmall, but beautiful buſt, of a compoſition 
reſembling the fineſt marble, with the different ap- 
paratus neceſſary for its execution, ſtood diſplayed | 
on the ſpot from whence the covering was removed. 
The back part of this inanimate figure was towards 
her, but ſhe thought the character of the head not 
unknown :—curioſity operated; ſhe ſoftly turned 
it round, and the perfect image of St. Julian was 
preſented to her view! Doubt now was at an 
end. This diſcovery proved a confirmation of the 
former ſuſpicion created. by the picture in the 
Chevalier's poſſeſſion. It was evident theſe young 
people were acquainted with each other nay 
there even appeared ſufficient foundation to con- 
clude a mutual attachment actually might be in- 
ferred from ſuch concurrent teſtimonies of its 3 
exiſtence. | 

Ignorant, however, in what manner this dil 
| Fl might operate, and ſtill willing to explore 
her way a little farther before ſhe ventured to 
mention it, Charlotte haſtily threw the handkerchief. 
into its former poſition, by which. means ſhe con- 
. | cealed 


/ 
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cealed her knowledge of chis proof of W | 
attachment and ingenuity from obſervation ; and 
afterwards immediately ſtepped to the table, where 
the Counteſs and her protege were * engaged 

in converſation. | 
It ſometimes happens that in our anxiety to 
eſcape from one evil, we ſtumble upon a greater. 
Thus it was with Victorine: —her eagerneſs to 
remove from the bedchamber, previous to the re- 
covery of the ring (which ſhe wiſhed to preſerve 
from their notice), had accelerated an event more 
explicitly concluſive than it could poſſibly have led 
to; at a period too when ſhe conceived herſelf 

taking the ſureſt method to prevent ſimilar 

diſaſter. | 

But though Viforine was now more om | 
and better able to diſcourſe than on their firſt ar- 
rival, ſhe no longer appeared to recollect her recent 
promiſe, or rather offer, of communicating the 
| cauſe of her diſtrefs; and her friends were too de- 
' Ticate to preſs a ſubject, which it was evident ſhe 

ſtudiouſly avoided. Abſent, penſive, and thought- 
ful, ſhe repeatedly fell into deep reveries; and again 
ſtarting. from them, ſeemed abaſhed, vexed, and 
diſconcerted at a behaviour ſo ſtrange and unuſual” 
Before this ſcene proved of much longer continu- 


_ A nes entered, and informed the Counteſs 
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ſhe was wanted at Margareta s cottage, where the 
latter wiſhed to conſult her on ſome of the altera- 
tions formerly ordered to be completed in the pri- 


vate paſſage from thence to the rock. 


Previous to their departure, Victorine ſeemed 
ſeveral times on the point of aſking ſome queſtion; 
but her lips opened to ſpeak without uttering a 


ſyllable; and ſhe ſaw them riſe to leave the cham- 


ber with ſuch a look of regret, that Charlotte of- 


fered to return again as ſoon as the Counteſs would 
permit. 


This nropaſitien was 3 to with faltering 
avidity; and Madame being conducted to the 
houſe of her faithful Margaretta, Mademoiſelle de 


Cordet immediately rejoined ViRtorine. 
Young people often feel a reluctance to enter 


upon explanations of a certain deſcription with 


thoſe more advanced in years, particularly if ac- 


cuſtomed to look up to them with reſpect, and any 
uncommon degree of veneration. The Counteſs 


knew that Victorine regarded her in this light; and 


ſhe was likewiſe acquainted with the favourable 
opinion her protegie entertained of Charlotte. 
That ſomething more than uſual occupied the mind 
of the former was evident; but it was alſo evident 
that ſhe ſeemed unwilling to mention the cauſe of 
it in her preſence. From the intimate footing ſhe 


1 
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was now on with Mademoiſelle de Cordet, it ap- 
peared probable the ſecret that diſtreſſed her might. 
be entruſted to Charlotte as nearer her own-age z 
and prepoſſeſſed with this idea, the Counteſs en- 
joined the latter to exert her influence for obtain- c 
ing the diſcoverx. 

Madame de Narbonne, on finding Vidorine? 8 
complaint was principally on her ſpirits, had aſſum- 
ed an appearance of ſerenity far from the interior 
ſituation of her mind, and endeavoured to ſpeak on 
indifferent topics, while her own heart was wrung 
with accumulated ſorrows. The exertion ſhe had 
therefore recently made, failed her ſoon afterentering 
the cottage; and in the middle of a diſcourſe with 
Bertram and her nurſe, {the ſuddenly burſt into tears, 
ruſhed into the apartment appropriated to her own. 
uſe, and throwing herſelf _— the . ſofa, ſobbed 
aloud, 5 | 

Margaretta knew not yet of De la Ville's re- 
turn. She had not been at the Caſtle on the pre- 
ceding night; and the Counteſs found herſelf at 
firſt unable to mention his name, till it became ne- 
ceſſary to do ſo in the courſe of their converſation. 
It proved therefore, at this period, that Madame's 
feelings prevented her from proceeding ; and it was 
not till after ſome time elapſed, that ſhe attained 

ſufficient 
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fufficient compoſure to acquaint theſe faithful peo- 
ple with che e circumitance of his unwiſhed- 
for arrival. 

Many . affairs ae to the rock had 
already been arranged from the juncture of their 
being made acquainted with De la Ville's exiſt- 
ence; but as his re-appearance at the Cattle took 
place at an earlier period than had been conceived 
poſſible, much Kill remained to be done in ſeveral 
of the inferior departments, where a ſudden over- 
: flowing of the river had damaged fome of the ſecret 
paſſages on the cottage fide of the receſs. It was 
conſequently to receive her directions on this ſub- 
ject, that her preſence had been requeſted there ; 
where we will now leave her, and return to the 
apartment of Victorine. | 
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CHAP. X. 


1 


ce The low inſect, lurking in the graſs, 
« And the imperial eagle, which aloft _ 
« Ploughs the ethereal plain, are both alike et 
& In the Eternal Eye. Mortals are equal: | 
It is not birth, magnificence, or power, 
But virtue onl y makes the diff rence 'twixt them,” | 
MILLER. © 


— 
- 


CHARLOTTE had long known that Vic- 

torine was an adept in all the faſhionable accom- 
pliſhments of her ſex; and in particular had fre- 
| quently admired her performance in plaiſter of 
Paris. Many elegant productions of this Kind 
ornamented her abode; amongſt the number of 


hs _ which, 


F 
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which, a a buſl of the Counteſs, av another of oY 
ſelf, were not the leaſt conſpicuous for their exqui- 
ſite workmanſhip. A thought therefore ſtruck her, 
that a converſation might eaſily be introduced on 
this ſubject, from whence it would perhaps be poſ- 
ſible to draw ſome intellig gence of a more intereſting 
nature. > | 
On this occaſion an accidental occurrence ſaved 
ber much circumlocution, and brought matters to a 

ſpeedier eclairciſſement than, on firſt broaching the 
topic, ſhe durſt venture to hope for, 

The door of the ſmall room, where the cage with 
Victorine's favourite bird uſually hun» through the 
day, happened to be ſtanding ajar. As the little 
creature was commonly left at liberty to quit its 
gilded reſidence, or remain in it at pleaſure, i it choſe 
the former at preſent; and, unperceived by either 
of the ladies, entered their apartment, where, hav- 
ing hopped round one fide of the table, it ſuddenly 
perched upon the cambric handkerchief on the 
marble ſtand, and overturned ſome of the things 
concealed under its Y 

 Vieorine gave a ſcream, prung 3 f in 
her anxiety to preſerve the favourite buſt from 
deſtruction, forgot the had a ſpectator in the room. 
The bird. was frightened; its talons got entangled 
in the handkerchict, and before ihe eee 
them, 


— 
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them, St. Julian's unn ſtood once more 
expoſed to vie p. 

Charlotte, Who had riſen to aſliſt her, „ 
to be ſurpriſed at the diſcovery; and with well- 


 feigned aſtoniſhment, ſuddenly exclaimed—* Good 


God] from whence came this? Ho in the world 
have you procured a buſt of my friend St. Julian?“ 


The bird, the buſt, the cambric handkerchief, : 


were now unheeded : the latter dropped from V ic- 
torine's fingers as ſhe turned haſtily round, and 
fixed her eyes upon Charlotte. In the following 
moment ſhe threw her arms about her neck, and 
burſting into a flood of tears, exclaimed “ Your 
friend]! Is. St. Julian then known to you? Gra- 


cious Providence, what do I hear? Oh my dear, 


dear Charlotte!“ 


Thus ſhe continued | in broken, inarticulate fi. 


tences to aſk, and receive anſwers till Mademoiſelle 


de Cordet at length prevailed upon her to be more 


compoſed; and the two friends, gradually con- 
fiding the extent of their knowledge to each 


elbe Charlotte ſoon learned the following par= 


ticulars. | 
« At a, ciated Nobleman' s houſe in Paris, 


where Victorine frequently carried ſecret. meſſages 
from her Royal aunt, n pretence of viſiting the 


OY * 


* 
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young ladies of the family, ſhe firſt ſaw the original 
of her buſt, Entruſted by Charette with verbal 
communications of the moſt important nature, St. 
Julian failed not to give mutual fatisfaCtion to his 
employers, and fully juſtified the confidence re- 
poſed in his honour. It was therefore not ſurpri- 
ſing that, in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, he 
ſhould become a general favourite with thoſe fo 
intimately acquainted with his merit, and in con- 
ſequence of this knowledge, receive many unequi- 
vocal marks of eſteem and approbation. ad 
The birth of ViRorine, hitherto carefully con- 
cealed from public knowledge, appeared to be as 
much involved in myſtery as his own; and 
therefore the congeniality of ſentiment which each 
ſoon became ſenſible of entertaining for the other, 
received no early check from a ſuppoſed inequality 
of ſtation, or the adventitious circumſtance of her 
claims on a Royal parentage. 
In ſhort, a warm and mutual attachment between 
theſe two young people proved the conſequence of 
their frequent interviews at the Marquis de Mont- 
calm” s. But this Nobleman was too well ac- 
quainted with her Majeſty's partiality for her pro- 
tegte, not to judge it expedient to inform her of 
the circumſtance, nearly as ſoon as it fell under his 
on obſervation. And though, in the courſe of the 
| communication, 
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communication, all due juſtice was done to the 
ſuperior idea entertained of the Chevalier's cha- 
racter and principles, the Queen profeſſed herſelf 
extremely diſpleaſed on the occaſion, and peremp- 
torily forbade Victorine to hold any farther inter- 
courſe with him; on which account ſhe was 
henceforth prohibited from appearing at the houſe 
of the Marquis, and no longer employed as her | 
Majeſty's confidential emiſſary in that quarter. 
Hard as this ſentence ſeemed. to the weeping 
Victorine, implicit obedience was, nevertheleſs, 
paid to it; and from that period ſhe ſaw no more 
of St. Julian for ſome time. 75 l 
During the maſſacre of the Swiſs Guards, on the 
dreadful 10th of Auguſt, when their brutal aſſaſſins 
threatened to murder every perſon before them, 
and were repeatedly on the point of putting their 
menaces in execution on the devoted heads of the 
Royal Family; the Queen, expecting them to 
burſt in upon her every moment, in an agony of 
mind that ſcarcely left her/ſenſible of what ſhe was 
doing, had locked poor Victorine in a private cloſet 
belonging to her own room, from whence (in the 
ſuddennels of their flight to the National Aſſembly) 
there either happened to be no time left for her | 
releaſe, or her ſituation was entirely forgotten in 


the 


— 
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the eek and perturbation that marked the 
| horrors of the period. 
The place of her confinement was at ſome dif. 
tance from the principal ſcene of action; and on the 
departure of the ferocious aſſailants from the Palace, 
it ſtill remained undiſcovered, | 
In this comfortleſs ſtate ſhe continued two FOES 
days. Afraid to call for aſſiſtance, left imme- 
diate deftruction ſhould be the conſequence, and 
totally ignorant of all that had paſſed, or might ſtil 
be paſſing in her vicinity, the final lot of mortality 
ſeemed only averted in one ſhape to approach in 
another, not leſs formidable. Ghaſtly faminc, with 
all its concomitant terrors, began to preſent itſelf 
before her; and death, in its moſt lingering form, 
apparently advanced to cloſe her miſerable exiſtence, 
She concluded her fate now inevitable; and the ſole 
conſolation that remained was a guiltleſs conſcience, 
with the reflection of having hitherto eſcaped any 
of thoſe perſonal indignities to which ſeveral of the 
unhappy females in the Palace had been ſuhjected. 
While returning thanks to Providence for preſerv- 
ing her from ſuffering. greater evils than thoſe ſhe 
already experienced, the ſound of approaching ſteps, 
as the ſecond night of-her confinement was nearly 
over, reached her. Terrihed that ſome of ber 
[wi caules 
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cauſes for gratitude to Heaven were drawing to a 
concluſion, and overcome by faſting, apprehenſion, 
and anxiety, ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on the floor. 

Of the preciſe time ſhe remained in this ſtate, 
Victorine was ignorant; but on recovering her 
mental faculties, ſhe found herſelf in a place to 
which ſhe was totally a ſtranger, and attended by 
two decent looking women whom ſhe had never 
before ſeen. | 

In anſwer to her eager enquiries for Catisfation 
on a change of circumſtance ſo. apparently unac- + 
countable, ſhe was informed that immediately upon 
recalling her ſituation to remembrance, the Queen 
had contrived to acquaint M. de Montcalm with 
her ſolicitude for Victorine's liberation and fafety ; 
at the lame time mentioning che place of her con- 
finement, and eren his ailiſtance in her 
_ 

t. Julian happened again to be Oe: that 
e when this intelligence and requeſt 
reached him; an accident diſcovered the purport 
of both to the Chevalier, who, with all the impe- 
tuoſity of youth, and anxiety of real attachment, 
repreſented the urgency of the caſe, and the abſo 
lute neceſſity of making an inſtant attempt to obey 
the Queen, leſt the object of her care ſhould ſuffer 


by procraſtination. 
He 
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He added the moſt ardent entreaties for permif. 
ſion to attend the Marquis on this occaſion; and 
ſolemnly aſſured him that no advantage whatever 
: ſhou'd be taken of exiſting circumſtances, to act in 
oppoſition to what. he knew was her 1 $ 
pleaſure reſpecting Victorine. 

M. de Montcalm had the moſt perfeck reliance 
on the Chevalier's honour, and knew him incapable 
of deviating in the ſmalleſt degree from his word, 
He was therefore prevailed upon to accept of his 
proffered aid; and after no little trouble, difficulty, 
and danger, at lenge accampliſhed their under- 
taking. 

Victorine, unconſcious of all that was paſſing 
around her, was conveyed to a place of ſafety; and 
St. Julian, having lingered under the ſame roof till 
ſhe began to give indications of convaleſcence, i im- 
mediatcly retired, in compliance with the promiſe 
made to M. de Montcalm, and the line of conduct 
he was predetermined to obſerve. _ wo 
Whether in conſequence of the Queen's further 
directions, or by the ſole authority of the Marquis 
alone, is uncertain ; but Victorine was removed on 

the following night to another ſituation, probably 
with a view to her greater ſecurity. This idea, 
however, if entertained ** miſerably erroneous, 

and 
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103 ended, as we have ſeen, | in her impriſonment i in 
the Abbaye. 

With the particulars of that cranſaQion ViRorine 
fill remained unacquainted ; all ſhe recollected of 
the matter was the appalling ſound of a barbarous 
multitude heard from the ſtreet: ſhe had long be- 
come inſenſible before her place of reſidence ſhared 
the fate of ſeveral other houſes in the vicinity, 
which were burnt to the ground, amidſt ſhouts of 
ſavage triumph, and ſcenes of the moſt horrid 
deſcription. 

Of the means by which the was reſcued from 


this dreadful ſtate, and afterwards carried to the 


Abbaye, ſhe could likewiſe give no account. The 
ſucceeding. incidents of her life have already been 
related. | 


From that period nearly to the preſent, no all | 


ligence whatever had reached her of St. Julian, 


But on the preceding evening, about the time ſhe 


uſually went to her devotions, paſſing one of the 
windows in the gallery leading to the other ſide of 
the rock, her eye caught a tranſient glance of ſome- 
thing that flaſhed with brightneſs againſt the caſe- 
ment. 
Knowing that ſhe could. ſee ich being ſeen, 
from her preſent ſituation, ſhe ventured nearer, 
and 


| 
| 
| 
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and ſpeedily pereei 00 an + armed band of men on 


the road, that wound in that cen to the 
Caſtle. 

Startled at the diſcovery, EA eager to find whether 
they were to be conſidered in a friendly light or 
otherwiſe, ſhe felt herſelf more and more intereſted 
in the enquiry; and the bright rays of a ſetting ſun 
aiding this inclination, enabled her to: mark their 
ſteps with ſome degree of preciſion, as, partially 
emerging from groves of detached plantations, they 
advanced to the more impervious ſhades of the 
foreſt. 

One of the party ſtopped for a moment to ſpeak 5 


to a ſoldier, who haſtily approached him, and 


ſeemed to point towards the Convent with a 


perturbed air and violent geſticulation of männer. 


He who appeared to be the Chief inſtantly fol- 
lowed the other, while the remainder of the band, 
apparently fatigued, placed themſelves againſt 
ſome of the trees, and reſting their arms on the 
muzzles of their frelocks, evidently waited his 


return. 


Increaſing. curioſity tempted drinne 10 e 


tinue her obſervations; and in a ſhort time the 
Officer, accompanied by (eyeraFadditional MD; ap- 
peared * in * 5 


T urning 
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_ Turning an angle of the road, Victorine ſaw 
them now much nearer, than on their firſt ap- 
pearance. | | 

But conceive ber 8 when he, who EY 
orincipally attracted her notice, at this inſtant 
removing his helmet to adjuſt the fineſt head of hair 
ſhe had everſeen, was perceived to be St. Julian ! the 
long-loſt, but ever. tenderly remembered St. 
Julian! whoſe image was too indelibly impreſſed 
on her memory to. be miſtaken, under whatever 
circumſtances it preſented itſelf to view ! ! 

The violent pal 128 of her heart ſcarcely per- 
mitted her to breathe! She kept her eyes, however, 
fixed upon him, as if apprehenſive the pleaſing 
viſion would ſpeedily fleet from their ardent gaze. 
The power of indulgence was indeed of ſhort du- 
ration; the object of her attention ſoon replaced his 

helmet, and as the white nodding plume bent over 
its ſhining ſides, half ſhading the form of a manly 
and well-proportioned forehead, ſhe” ſaw him take 
ſomething about the ſize of a ſmall picture from his 
breaſt, which he ſeemed to regard with much at- 
tention. In a few moments it was preſſed to his 
lips—to his heart! again he ardently gazed 
at it! and then haſtily returning it to his 
boſom, he commanded his followers to advance 3 $:- 


ſuddenly ſtruck into the foreſt ; Joined: thoſe who 
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apparently waited for him, and the whole party 


ſoon became no longer viſtble ! 1 
Heedleſs of every thing except the circumſtance 


which had thus unexpectedly occurred, Victorine 
remained transfixed on the ſpot from whence it was 
obſerved, inattentive to the gradual lapſe of time, or 
the effects of a heavy ſhower that drove againſt the 
open caſement, and reached her as ſhe ſtood before it. 
The picture, the imaged picture] like Othello's 
handkerchief, conjured up a thouſand painful ſur- 
miſes “ It could not be her's'! ſhe had never 
given him ſuch a thing! The idea of a rival ran 
with a cold chill ſenſation through her veins; —ſhe 
ſickened at the ſuppoſition ; and continuing unable 
to move from the window againſt which ſhe ſup- 
ported herſelf, was found in this ſtate by Agnes on 
her return from a temporary viſit to the Convent. 
This faithful friend and attendant, alarmed at the 
diſcovery of her ſituation, immediately prevailed 
upon her to ſwallow ſome drops, and retire to ber 
own apartment. 
Victorine objected to nothing, but permitted 
her damp cloaths to be changed without uttering 
a ſingle ſyllable; ſhe was then conducted to a 
couch, where a. deep ſigh once or twice burſt from 
eart. Agnes, having adminiſtered a few 
more Yrops, Bowever, had ſoon the happineſs to ſee 
_ 85 i3 | as 
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the beneficial effects that followed her preſcription 
and her beloved miſtreſs found herſelf ſo much reliev- 
ed, that in about an hour's time ſhe was able to give 
lome account of the foregoing occurrences, with- 
out mentioning any thing relative to St. Julian or 
herſelf, farther than was abſolutely neceſſary; after 
which ſhe eagerly enqui red, if ſne had encountered 


any of the party, or could give the ſmalleſt inform- 


ation reſpecting their appearance in that quarter. 
Agnes, whoſe firſt attention had entirely been 
engrofied by the condition in which the found 


Victorine, now ſomewhat relieved from her recent 


apprehenſions on that account, immediately men- 
tioned the incident that had taken place at the 
Convent, which, it ſeems, was owing to ſome 
new-raiſed recruits who had previoully joined De 
la Ville's eſcort; but having, either by chance, or 
deſign, fallen behind; had taken that opportunity to 


alarm the Siſterhood by their conduct at the gates, 
where they were prevented from committing any 


outrage by the ſpeed of an orderly ſerjeant, wha 


flew to overtake, and acquaint his Commander 


with the obvious nature of their intentions. The 
Chevalier, ſhe added, inſtantly returned with the 
es 154 almoſt as ian removed every 


for that pu rpoſe 
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& The Chevalier !” repeated Victorine, as the 
ſpeaker concluded her intelligence. — What Che- 
valier? Do you know his name?“ 

Agnes acknowledged ſhe was unacquainted with 
that circumſtance, and Victorine fell again into a 
filent reverie. 
| Thus were matters ſituated when the Counteſs 
and her companion repaired to the rock. 

More than ever at a loſs in what manner to pro- 
ceed in this buſineſs, Charlotte knew not whether 
or no to mention the circumſtance of St. Julian's 
refidence at the Caſtle; and, though ultimately 
convinced of the propriety of concealing it at this 
preſent juncture, till ſhe reconſidered the whole 
a little better, the ſecret had nearly eſcaped her lips 
ſeveral times before they ſeparated, Fe pennt 

When Charlotte rejoined the Coutts, at the 
cottage, ſhe found her unfortunate friend ſtil] much 
indiſpoſed ; but anxiouſly waiting her arrival, in 
expectation of learning ſomething relative to the 
_ cauſe of Victorine's emotion, which it was evident 
the latter did not wiſh to explain in her preſence. 

Though Victorine had mentioned her fears of 
Madame de Narbonne's diſapprobation, ſhe did 
not prohibit Charlotte from ſpeaking on the ſub- 
ject to 2282 lady; on the contrary, it was left 

entirely 


* 
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entirely to her own diſcretion to name it or not, as 
events occurred to juſtify the diſcloſure. 
Mademoiſ:lle de Cordet was ſtill deſirous, how=- 
ever, of having the myſtery firſt cleared up that 
enveloped the fate of St. Julian; and therefore gave 
the Counteſs a detail as near the truth as poſſible, 
without introducing 1 the Chevalier as the perſon for, 
whom Victorine expretfed a predilection. 
Topics of this deſcription generally recalled paſt 
tranſactions, in which ſhe was herſelf more imme- 
diately intereſted, to the mind of the Counteſs. 
Charlotte perceived ſuch was the effect of her pre- 
ſent communication; and the compaſſionate voice 
of friendſhip endeavoured to ſooth, where reaſon 
might indeed filence, but could not vanquiſh the 
feelings of a heart long accuſtomed to dwell on the 
total overthrow of every worldly enjoyment, to 
which it was onee moſt fondly attached. 
Short as was the period ſince De la Ville's re- 
turn, the agitation of her mind, during the prece- 
ding night and this forenoon, had been ſufficiently 
powerful to bring on the former ſymptoms of a 
declining conſtitution, which of late had rather 
proved ſtatiqnary than progreſſive.. Her whole 
nervous ſyſtem was, in fact, ſo miſerably ſhattered, 
that the ſmalleſt flutter or ſurpriſe uſually was 
attended with that effeck. No wonder, then, if an 
H 3 | = event 
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event ſo little expected, or deſired, as De la Ville's 
re-appearance at the Caſtle, after an abſence fo. 
_ prolonged, and a filence ſo impenetrable on every 
_ circumſtance relative to his fate, as ſeemed to 
imply its deciſive termination, ſhould ſhock and, 
diſappoint thoſe proſpects that latterly began to. 
open on her view, and conſequently affect her 
feelings, her health, and her {picits 1 in no common 
degree. 


5 
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CHAP. XI. 


« At length the day is come 
#6 When this proud idol of the people's hearts 
4 Shall now oy all be e 4. 


onA 


Tux ſudden return of De la Ville, and its con- 
ſequent effect on the mind of Madame de Nar- 
bonne, had prevented any interview taking place 
between her, M. de Clermont, and the other gen- 
tlemen, from the period of the conference held by 
the three latter in the Temple of Concord. Their 
enquiries had been anſwered by one of the 
domeſtics, in the manner uſually directed by the 

C ounteſs, when ſhe choſe to ſpend fome | time at 
| „„ the 


n I 
er Het vo ets. car — 
= * 


Where then is Mademoiſelle de Cordet ?” they 


till the morning was far advanced. At length, 


vious notiee of its approacc g 


ble time in the foreſt, without any appearance of 
thoſe they expected, at laſt concluded the ladies 
muſt have returned by another road; and pre- , 
- poſſeſſed with this idea, advanced to the cottage to 
- aſcertain the truth. | ) 


* doing n, admitted to the Counteſs, pro- 
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the rock — Madame is at preſent indiſpoſed, and 


wiſhes to be alone. To the additional queſtion of 


were told ſhe accompanied the Counteſs, 
Obliged to reſt ſatisfied with this intelligence, 


they reftrained their impatience for an interview 


alarmed at receiving no meſſage from the Counteſs 
or her friend, and convinced the occurrences of the 
period would ſenſibly affect the ill-fated wife of 
De la Ville, M. de Clermont interrogated Agathe 
on the ſubject, and from her learned the real ſtate 
of the caſe. In conſequence of this informatjon it 
was agreed, that he and Montague ſhould await 
their return in the foreſt, while Mr. Haſtings re- 
mained at the Caſtle to amuſe its maſter and his 
gueſt, ſo that no ſudden interruption might be ap- 
prehended from ſo material a en Wen pre- 


The two gentlemen having e conſidera- 


Here they were h difappointed ; and 


ceeded: 
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ceeded to acquaint her with the meaſures they had 
adopted, in the ſuppoſition of any future emergency 
rendering ſuch precautions neceſlary. 

Theſe principally conſiſted in a well. digeſted 
plan of eſcape to England, where Mr. Haſtings: 
offered: to Madame's acceptance a ſecure and beau 
tiful retreat, ſufficient for the accommodation of 
herſelf and her friends, in the peaceful and romantic: 
county of Cumberland, 72 
The Counteſs felt a pang at the bare idea of 
quitting Narbonne, which her utmoſt endeavours 
to ſuppreſs could not accompliſh ; for the tomb of 
St. Hypolite mult a}{Þ be lefr—and left too, in all 
human probability, for ever!! 

The anguiſh of the moment evaporated not, 

however, in worde. Sue knew that a marked re | 

| fuſal could onl y ſerve to draw from her friends ad 
ditional remonſtrances, and more earneſt ſolicita- 
tions, in order to procure her participation in a. 
project, to which, merely on her own account, the 
was predetermined never to agree. 

After a muſing and melancholy pauſe of ſome: 
minutes, ſhe therefore acceded to the propoſal in 
general terms, though privately reſolved that others. 

ſhould ſolely benefit by the ultimate advantages to-. 
be derived from its ſucceſsful execution. | 


H. 4 | -. Aw 


| 
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As for conſiderations of a perſonal nature, her 
life had long become burdenſome and oppreſſive; 


to cloſe it near the cheriſhed remains of him, on 


whom her thoughts perpetually dwelt, was the firſt 
wiſh of her heart; and the dangerous gratification 
of that wiſh ſhe was determined to attempt, what 
ever ſufferings or difficulties might be oppoſed to its 
final accompliſhment. 

Before the party returned to the Caſtle, a nts 
was ſettled for ſecuring, and conveying: to Eng- 
land, a principal portion of the immenſe treaſure 
concealed_in the rock ; and oth er arrangements 


fixed upon preparatory to, any nee of freſh. 


diſaſters taking place. 
During the time previouſly er by the two 
gentlemen in the foreſt, » Montague had laid the ſtate 


of his heart open to M. de Clermont, and requeſted 
5 his permiſſion for an union with his niece. The 


propoſition was received with pleaſure, obtained 
his entire approbation, and, at Montague's par- 
ticular deſire, was now made known to the 


Counteſs ; who likewiſe ſanctioned ft in the ſame 


manner, accompanied by the warmeſt expreſſions a 
of eſteem, and with tears in her eyes, emphatically L 
declared her intention of henceforth conſidering 


Charlotte as her own child, and, in pecuniary mat- S 
ters, providing for her accordingly. 


M. de 
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M. de Clermont undertook to aequaint her 
e with theſe circumſtances, whoſe conſent he 
had no doubt of obtaining; and Mr. Haſtings, 
after being informed of what had paſſed at this 
conference, was then immediately to take proper 
meaſures for the reception of bis friends in Cum 
berland. . | 

When arrived near the Caſtle, the gentlemen 
ſtruck into a different part of the foreſt, and the 
two ladies entered the gates alone. 

The Countefs, as ufual, retired. to her own 
apartments, and Charlotte repaired to the fitting 
room, where ſhe found Mr. Haſtings with a book 
in his hand, watching their return from one of the 
windows. | 

As her appearance was the ſignal previouſly 
agreed upon for his joining M. de Clermont and 
Montague, he bowed, en ; paſſant, and left the 
zooms | .. * | 

De la Vile, who did not at art perceive Fs | 
entrance, now. advanced to meet her, and took her 
hand in a manner very different from the pert fami- 
A  Larity of his former ſtyle of addreſs. She was going 
to withdraw it, however, in difguſt, but the reſpectful | 
air with which he accoſted her, arreſted the half 
accompliſhed deſign; and the obſervations. that 
followed, were attended with ſo great a degree of. 
= —— 
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aſtoniſhment, thar'it ſpeedily abſorbed every other 
conſideration of inferior importance. 

Apparently encouraged by a mark of condeſcen- 
ſion ſo unuſual from Charlotte, he enquired after 
the Counteſs with a tenderne(s of expreſſion, and 
a look of anxiety,. equally new as unexpected; 
evinced much ſolicitude to hear of her perfect re- 
ſtoration to health, and hinted a wiſh for permiſſion 
to aſſure her, in perſon, of the intereſt he was now 
diſpoſed to take in her happineſs and welfare. 

In ſhort, ſo ſtrange, ſo incomprehenſible was the 
viſible change which had taken place in his whole 
conduct, language, and deportment, that his won 
dering auditor gazed upon him in much ſurpriſe, 
and could hardly credit the teſtimony of her own. 
ſenſes. | 

A pauſe, i by a look of expectation, 
at length ſeemed to indicate his deſire for a favour- 
able anſwer. To 
To repreſs bad inclinations, and encourage thoſe 
of a contrary deſcription, on the ſmalleſt appearance 
tending to amendment, is equaily wiſe and ' pru- 
dent. Though Charlotte was not credulous 
enough to ſuppoſe the ruling principle in his cha- 
racter totally extinct, or even imagined him poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſufficient ſtability to perſevere in a proper 
wow on e yet the choſe to confine her ſuſpi- 

© CIONS. 
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cions to her own breaſt, and determined to proceed 
2 different manner from the private ſuggeſtions 
of probability, that no feaſible pretence, in the 
event of reſuming his former proceedings, might 
be reaſonably afforded for future exculpation. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, the expreſſed 
the ſatisfaction derived from a mode of behaviour 
ſo oppoſite to what he had hitherto purſued; and 
aſſured him, if really marked with the laſting im- 
preſſion of ſincerity, that his conduct ſhould be- 
juſtly repreſented to the Countefs, and Joſe nothing 
of its original merit in the repetition. 

From what farther paſſed on this occaſion, Char 
lotte gradually began to think him entitled to ſome 
ſmall degree of belief, as his ſubſequent converfa- 
tion evinced a deſire to make amends for paſt 
errors, much beyond what the conceived either his 
head or heart capable of attempting. 

It is true the tenor of his behaviour on the ſud- 
den indiſpoſition of Madame de Narbonne, and the 
cauſe. to which he aſcribed her illneſs, fully indi- 
cated that the latent embers of vanity were rather 
- ſuppreſſed- than ultimately extinguiſhed : but ſhe 
recollected the old adage, which wiſely reminds us 
that «“ Rome was not built in a ſingle day ;” and. 
knowing that ee paſſions were difficult to 

| eradicate,, 
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eradicate, expected not to meet with the ſuperior 
exertions of a philoſophie mind, where mediocrity 
of talent, and inſtability of diſpoſition, were the 
characteriſtie traits of the probationer. 

She nevertheleſs wiſhed to prolong the peniten- 
tial mood to its utmoſt limits; and ſaw, in the: 
- continuation. of his preſent temper, innumerable 
advantages accruing to the furtherance of theſe 
ſecret ſchemes now under contemplation. | 

In this view of the cafe, ſhe planned her mea- 
ſures with ſo much wiſdom, that Madame de 
Narbonne was prevailed upon to- conceal any out- 
ward ſymptom of diſguſt; and perſuaded (though 
not without extreme reluctance) to appear 
amongſt the gueſts now aſſembled in the Caſtle. 

In complying with this requeſt of Charlotte's 
(which had even been. urged with tears), the 
. Counteſs was perhaps principally guided by the 
propelling inclination which continually led,her to 
obtain ſome knowledge of St. Julian's hiſtory. 

The remainder of the day was ſpent in attempts- 
to fortify her mind with reſolution. to perform the 
part ſhe had now undertaken. Charlotte, as we 
have faid, left nothing untried for this purpoſe, 
that reaſon, neceflitys « or a genius fertile in expe- 

: Ke, 4 Gents 


4 


dients could ſuggeſt ; and ſhe was rewarded by the 
behaviour of the Counteſs when ſhe made her ap- 
pearance below ſtairs in the evening. 
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De la Ville, accompanied by M. de Clermont 


(with whom he now generally affected to aſſo» 


ciate), met her as ſhe deſcended. A chill ſhi ver- 


ing pervaded her frame as he approached, and the 
inſtinctive ſenſation of the moment was immediately: 
to regain her own apartment; but a glance from 


Charlotte's eye ſomewhat re- aſſured her, and that 


_ ineſtimable friend was afterwards gratified for ber 
paſt troukle and anxiety on the occaſion, by the 
reception Madame condeſeended to favour him 
with; which, though reſerved, diſtant, and coolly 
repelling in the extreme, was yet, in ſome reſpects, 
better than ſhe once ventured to flatter herſelf 


with obtaining, and might ſtil] have appeared to- 


greater advantage, had not the expreſſion of her 
features, when addreſſing M. de Clermont, formed 
a ſtrong contraſt to that with which ſhe regarded 
her huſband. | 

But the eyes of the agitated Counteks inceſſantly 
wandered from both ; and while they congratulated 


ber on the abſence of her late indiſpoſition, ſhe 


vainly endeavoured to recal her fugitive thoughts 
to their proper ſtation. . | | 
Her 
* 


— 
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Her emotion viſibly increaſed at every ſtep; and 
the gentlemen conceiving they. had prematurely 
compi:mcnted- her on the imaginary recovery of 
her bealch, were now as eager in evincing their 
regret, and even gave It as their opinion that ſhe 
had better return to her chamber. 

To this propoſo, ſo nal-apr pos made, the be- 
ſtowed no anſwer; but ſlizhtly bowing her head, 
walked on, ſupporting herſelf on Charlotte's arm, 
and declining any afiitance f. om the gentlemen, 
being unwilling to offend De la Ville by availing 
herſelf of M. de Clermant's friendly attention; 
while predetermined to refuſe his offers in the 
ſame way; to have accepted which, would have 
been a mark of diſtinction Ry We her 
intentions. 

At laſt her trembling limbs conducted her to the 
door of the ſitting room; it opened, and the firſt. 
object that met her eyes was St. Julian 
eonverſing in one of the bow windows with 
Haſtings and Madame de Clermont! The Cheva- 
lier turned round on their entrance, when his atten- 
tion was inſtantly eaught by the intereſting look 
with which ſhe eagerly regarded him. 

In the following moment the deathlike palenell 
of her cheeks changed its hue; the alteration, how- 
| | It ever, 


* 
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ever, was but tranſient it immediately fled, re- 
turned again, and again vaniſhed from obſerva- 
tion !— Their eyes met. St Julian bowed low, 
and uttered a modeſt but appropriate compliment 
on her return to the company. . | 

Haſtings, though no ſuperficial ſpectator, was 
totally at a loſs to comprehend the ſecret motive or 
ſource of what he ſaw ; ſuſpecting, however, that 
the ſcene required management, he benevolently 
contrived to divert the thoughts of thoſe preſent to 
ſome other object, and by that means afforded 
Madame de Narbonne time to recover herſelf. 
The company afterwards ſeparating into different 
parties, a deſultory converſation enſued, which pre- 
vented the effects that might have reſulted from ob- 
ſervations more generally diffuſive. 

As ſeveral of the neighbouring gentlemen, who 
had called at the Caſtle in the courſe of the day, 
recognized in St. Julian a benefactor, in ſome 
ſhape or other, during the reſidence of the Royal- 
Hts in their vicinity, the variety of anecdotes this 
diſcovery naturally produced, fet his character in a 
yet more favourable point of view; and Madame 
de Clermont being determined to fix him for an 
2dmirer from the firſt moment ſhe caſt her eyes 
upon him, eagerly promoted every repetition of the | 


kind; 
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kind; amongſt the number of which ſhe failed not 
to recollect his preſervation of the Caſtle and its 
inhabitants from the fury of hoſtile devaſtation, at 
the period when a band of armed men attempted 
to pillage it, and had made their way good to the 
end of the gallery that led to ane de Nar. 
bonne?s apartments. 
The mentioning of this circumſtance -radaoad 
2 more particular account of the whole tranſaction 
From Montague, who, being perſonally engaged 
in the conteſt, was enabled to do juſtice to the 
prodigies of valour, and good conduct, then exhi- 
bited by the gallant Chevalier. | 
Details of this deſcription increaſed the intereſ 
every one already felt for the young hero; who, 
while he ineffectually endeavoured to turn the con- 
verſation into a. different channel, received the 
grateful effuſions of thoſe around him with an air 
of modeſt, yet manly diguity, which evinced that 
the voice of approbation was not new to him, 
though at the ſame time.he did not appear to feel 
any oftentatious importance from the performance 
of actions, which (under ſimilar eircumftances) he 
conceived were incumbent duties in our intercourſe 
with ſociety; and therefore, as due from man to- 
man, could claim no juſt title to the praiſe - of 
. 
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But « the due from man to mam is ſo ſeldom. 
conlidered as A legal debt by his fellow-mortal, that 
the actual payment of it may, the author conceives 
(and experience warrants her aſſertion), be ſome- 
times placed on the liſt of © αtraordinaries, with- 
out committing any deed of a very derogatory de- 
ſcription on the uſual propenſities of human 
nature: which ſhe acknowledges to be perfectly 
juſt, generous, and benevolent on every OCca- 
ſion where ſelf-intereſt is total out of the 
gueſtion J 8 

While the merits of the Chevalier St. Julian 
formed a leading trait in the converſation, Madame 
de Narbonne, apparently fearful of loſing a ſingle 
ſyllable of what was paſling, remained almoſt pro- 
 foundly ſilent; ſeldom evincing the ſmalleſt incli- 

nation to interrupt any of the ſpeakers, though it 
was eaſy to ſee that the applauſe beſtowed on the 
object of her conſtant obſervation, Was a ſource | 
from whence ſhe herſelf derived infinite gratifica- 
tion; and her looks repeatedly ſeemed to ſay, t was 
noble ! *twas glorious !” as the catalogue of thoſe 
actions which had reached their knowledge, were 
enumerated by his eulogiſts before her. 

 Oppreſied with effuſions of gratitude, where be 
did not imagine any were due, and finding his. 
; attempts. 
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attempts to change the ſubject perpetually 
fruſtrated, St. Julian eagerly ſeized the firſt favour. 
able pauſe for adverting to the heauties of the 
place; and pointing to a Temple in the park, on 
which the bright rays of a ſetting fun were yet 
quivering, as the ſoft zephyr of the evening lightly 
waved the ſlender foliage in its vicinity, expreſſcd 
a wiſh to ſee it nearer; upon which Montague 
offering to accompany him, they ſtrolled out arm 
in arm together. e 

Madame de Narbonne followed them with her 
eyes; and a deep ſigh burſt from her boſom as the 
- intervening plantations excluded them from con- 
tinued ob eat | 

For once, however, ſhe mentally acknowledged 
herſelf not diſpleaſed with her huſband's conduct; 
which, in his behaviour to this intereſting ſtranger, 
was of a nature that certainly did him no diſcredit, 
and greatly ſurpaſſed her expectations. 
She therefore ſpoke to him, when he caſually 
addreſſed her, with more attention and civility than 
had hitherto eſcaped her on ſuch oecaſions. The 
ſecret cauſe of this condeſcenſion contradicted for 
once Solomon's aſſertion, that © there is nothing 
new under the ſun!” at leaſt the Countels. | 
Pee np | imagined 
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imagined ſo; for the original incitement to an 
alteration of former ſyſtems was undoubtedly 
enigmatical in whatever point of view ſhe con- 
fidered it. | 


CHAP. 
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by. 


ve Extinguith not, but ſmother for a while 
xe This fatal flame, and greatly ſacrifice 


* Thy private ſufferings to the public welfare, 


| MILLER. 


Tu E evening was too inviting to be entirely paſſs 
ed within doors; of courſe the example of Montague 
and his companion ſoon became pretty general, 
and ere long, Madame de Narbonne and Charlotte 
found themſelves almoſt left alone. 
The room was not yet, however, altogether ſo 
empty as to permit the freedom of exchanging their 
reciprocal ſentiments on the paſt occurrences of 
the day; and the Counteſs, not diſpoſed to converſe 
on 
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on any other ſubject, reclined on the arm of the 


ſofa in a muſing attitude, internally wondering at 


the abſence of the two young friends, whoſe walk 
ſhe could n not oP ee was unuſually 8 8 


ened. 


Meanwhile Charlotte had placed herſelf at a large 


glaſs door, in the form of a Gothic window, that 
opened upon the ſhrubbery. Occupied in liſten- 
ing to a little feathered warbler, that ſat perched 
upon a honeyſuckle bough, her glove dropped upon 


the ſteps, and before ſhe could ſtoop to recover it, 


a little dog ſuddenly ſnatched it up, and ran off with 
it in his mouth. She purſued the fugitive how= 
ever, but had nearly loſt fight of him, when turn= 
ing the corner of an arbour, the came full upon the 
Chevalier and Montague, who ſeemed engaged! in 


cloſe converſation. 


Charlotte apologized for her unintentional inter- 


ruption by relating the cauſe of it; and learned that 
the purloiner of the ſtolen article was the property 
of St. Julian, to whoſe feet the trophy was now 
brought at the command of his maſter... 


The Chevalier raiſed the little crouching animal 
in his arms, and taking the glove from his mouth, 


gracefully preſented it to its original owner, 
A fair exchange is allowed to be no robbery, 


Mademoiſclle,” laid hes In return for my 


exemplary 


gg WI — — — 
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exemplary honeſty, will you candidly anſwer à 
queſtion, in the ſolution of which I am particularly 
1 gee at | 

St. Julian took her "VE BY fixed 1 eyes with 
imploring earneſtneſs on her face; and an univerſal 
tremor ſeemed to agitate his whole frame, as he thus 
proceeded :— 

« gtationed by the incumbent duties of my pro- 
feſſion, for ſo great a length of time, in this neigh- 
bourhood, it cannot be thought ſurpriſing if many 
of its Jocal hiſtories ſhould, at various periods, 
have reached my knowledge. Amongſt other 
traditions, thoſe related of the Rock of Narbonne 
have not compoſed the leaſt marvellous part of the 
formidable catalogue; but ſharing the fate of their 
fellow legends; they were hitherto forgotten when 
the voice of the ſpeaker no longer dwelt upon them. 
Accident, however, led our : ſteps | uſt now in that 
direction; and leiſure permitting time for the gra- 

tification of curioſity, I prevailed upon Monſieur 
to accompany me thither. The ſaloon and the 
chapel, apparently excavations cut originally fron 
this huge maſs of ſtone, could not fail to attract my 
attention, from the Uncommon labour, and {imple 
elegance of their exterior appearance, bur every | 
idea was ſpeedily occupied by far different conſider- 


ations. 1 had climbed a high and dangerous 
projeQtion 
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985 projection of the rock, which overhangs that part of 

the river, in too tremendous. a manner to be fre- 

quently viſited; and while there, obſerving 
| the effect of light and ſhade on the firſt beams of 
the riſing moon trembling on {hg water beneath, or 
preſenting a thouſand fantaſtic reflections on its 
ſurface, my contemplations werg, ſuddenly inter- 
rupted by the low breathing of a harp, accompanied 
by a voice, which, though evidently. more than half 
ſuppreſſed, ſtill vibrates on my ear with {calations 
of the moſt refined rapture. 

« Confounded at a circumſtance ſo incompre- 
henſible, I endeavoured to diſcover the place from 
whence this magic ſound iſſued; but it had- now 
ceaſed, and my efforts were unſucceſsful, till Car- 
touch came ſpringing to where I ſtood, looked up 
in my face, fawned upon my hands, and gaily 
wagging his tail, ſcampered off again.— The har- 
monious ſtrains once more floated on the breeze 
The little fellow repeated the fame gambols, and 
leaping round me, then upon the rocks, running 
to a ſmall diftance, returning again, and again 
looking up in my face with inconceivable earneſt- 
neſs, ſeemed to requeſt my attendance, as he nim- 
bly ſprang over intervening obſtacles. 

In attempting to follow my guide, L experienced 
innumerable difficulties: at length he became 

VOL, Iv. 1 ſtationary 
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ſtationary on the very edge of a dreadful precipice, 
which frowned over the watery expanſe below, 
even in a more terrific manner than that I had re- 
cently quitted. | 
„My hopes and Jabours now 7 became 
_ equally unavailing. To proceed farther 
appeared morally impracticable: I therefore 
ſtopped; and Cartouch, as he repeatedly looked 
back, ſeeing me ſtill ſtanding motionleſs, and ſeem- 
ingly inattentive to his mute entreaties, began to 
bark in a louder key than he had hitherto done, 
The inviſible performer, no doubt alarmed by this 
ſignal of near neighbourhood, inſtantly became 
ſilent, but not before the voice that accompanied a 
well-known ſong, once more in clearer notes 
ſtruck my ear kh me then, Mademoiſelle, I 
beſeech you—l entreat you tell me, what I am to 
think of this moſt extraordinary occurrence p —1s 
it viſionary? Is it real? — Can fe whom I have 
ſo long mourned as dead, ſtill be an inhabitant of 
this world? er am [ to credit the reports of the 
multitude reſpectiug thoſe ſupernatural beings ſaid 
to haunt the place? — The Chevalier Montague 
evades my enquiries; and yet I can eaſily perceive 
he is not altog<ther unacquainted with the cauſe of 
them. It is true, he heard not the muſic, for it 
apparently aſcended from the river, at a diftance 
es” | from 
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from where he ſtood; but I am not the leſs con- 
vinced of his ability to fatisfy my curiofity on the 
ſubject, nor do I doubt that yoxr's is ſtill more 
extenſive, from the intimacy that has ſo -long ſub= 
ſiſted between the Counteſs and yourſelf. Tell 
me then, know you the original of this picture? 
You recollect it, I preſume !“ continued the Che- 
valier, taking the miniature from his breaſt which 
he had obtained on his firſt interview with Char- 
lotte.—«< To her whoſe reſemblance it bears, Car- 
touch once belonged, and he too ſurely recognized 
his former miſtreſs, to let me ſuppoſe there is any 
miſtake in the caſe, I have already given incon- 
trovertible proofs, on a fimilar occaſion, that I may 
be truſted; Oh then torture me no longer by 
ſuſpenſe! Say only that Victorine, my charming 
Victorine, lives, is well, and in ſafety! I will * 
endeayour to reſt contented for the preſent with 
this aſſurance, till you know me better: but grant 
me this ſatisfaction, I earneſtly conjure you.” 
The looks, the language, the ardent manner of 
the Chevalier were not to be reſiſted no oath, 
no ſolemn engagement to the contrary, interfered 
do interdict this. conceſſion in his favour; and ſhe 
found herſelf unable any longer to withRand his 
eager ſolicitude for a gratification which it would 
have deen inhuman to refuſe, particularly when no 
5 1 2 moral 
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moral principle could poſſibly be infringed by the 
compliance. On the place of Victorine's retreat, | 
however, and every other circumſtance which ſhe 
conceived herſelf not warranted to mention, with- 
out the previous conſent of Madame de Narbonne, 
Charlotte remained obſtinately ſilent; and St. Julian 
ſoon became ſenſible that nothing farther was to be 
hoped for at preſent. | 

Now perfectly convinced, however, that the 
object of his tender anxiety ſtil] exiſted, and equally 
ſo that ſhe was in honourable hands, though in 
what manner concealed in the rock he could not 
imagine, the Chevalier felt relieved from a material 
part of that oppreſſive ſolicitude whick bad fot 
ſome time weighed heavy on his ſpirits; and in 
compliance with the hints delicately thrown out 
by Montague, he related a few of thoſe circum- 
ſtances (already known to the reader), explanatory 
of his ſituation with Victorine. As public affairs | 
were unavoidably connected with this topic, the 
name of Marat was introduced of courſe, in all the 
ſhades of its uſual ſanguinary colouring, 

Among other inſtances of human depravity, St. 
Julian ſaid he had received the moſt ſhocking ac- 
count of the ſecret tranſactions carried on by him; 
and his nephew Auſtin, to diſturb the peace of the 
5 N a make the Countels and her huſband 
Mill 


+ 
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ſtill more unhappy than common report even pro- 
nounced them, by inſtilling the blackeſt inſinuations- 
into his mind relative to the ſuppoſed diſhonourable 
conduct of Madame de Narbonne, and her young 
companion; againſt the latter of whom, the Che- 
valier added, he had reaſon to believe theſe two un- 
principled wretches entertained the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judice; originating, no doubt, in their mutual ap- 
prehenſions from her acknowledged ſuperiority of 
character, not t merely 1 in point of moral rectitude, 
but likewiſe in reſpect to her great abilities and 
uncommon penetration; which had, often indeed, 
he found, put them upon acting with even more 
caution than they generally uſed : and as her re- 

moval from the Caſtle was the firſt ſtep to the 
probable ſucceſs of their own views; their united 
forces were to have been tried with De la Ville for 
that purpoſe, had not the late defeat of the Repub- 
licans overturned: the whole deſign, and. obliges 
them to adopt new meaſures. 

What theſe new meaſures' were, the: Chevalier 
pretended not to ſay; but he could not conceive 
them to be of a more favourable nature than thoſe 
they were under the neceſſity of relinquiſhing ;. and 
therefore, impreſſed with this idea, he had readily 
accepted of the poſt aſſigned him at Narbonne, in 
order to have an opportunity of putting her and 

; 1 | the- 
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the Counteſs on their guard, and to be at hand t to 
render them any aſſiſtance in his power, if ſuch © 
ſhould be required. 

St. Julian further told them, that this intelli- 
| gence had only been received a few days before he 
was appointed to eſcort De la Ville home, ard re- 
main with him for ſome time at the Caſtle. 

The gratitude of a priſoner, whom he had the 
good fortune to ſave from the bayonet of an enra- 
ged ſoldier (then upon the point of ſacrificing him» 
during ſome commotion which had taken place in 
his dungeon), proved the means of theſe facts being 
entruſted to him. 

It appeared that the captive was formerly a confi- 
dential aſſociate of the elder Marat; and, in conjunc- 
tion with the nephew of the latter, had been directed to 
repair to the maſquerade, formerly given by De la 
Ville, there to act as circumſtances rendered prac- 
ticable, for the pretended good of the Republic: 
but their own ſecret intereſt was the real ſpring of 
the whole; and to ſecure that important object, 
nothing was to be declined, however criminal, that 
cCould tend to its advancement, with perſonal ſafety 

to themſelves. 9 
In the proſecution of this view they were, how- 
ever (as has been obſerved), fortunately diſappointed 
by a number of unforeſeen occurrences, not to 
| mention 
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mention the vanity of poor Jacqueline, by which 
their intentions in regard to the- Counteſs were 
pretty well aſcertained. 

In the courſe of theſe details, Charlotte. and her 
two companions had repeatedly paſſed the window. 


at which the Counteſs was now ſeated ;. and, from 
the earneſt converſation in which they were appa- 


rently engaged, ſhe naturally flattered herſelf with. 
the gratification of that curioſity fo long g entertained 
on the Chevalier St. Julian's account. 

As they approached the ſteps leading to the 
glaſs door, ſhe perceived they were now accompa+ 
nied by Madame de, Clermont, who Was leaning fa- 
miliarly en his, arm,, | | 

The reſt of the company began to re-aſſemble 
and the Counteſs ſoon after retired, at an 

carly period, to her apartment, where Charles 
ſpeedily joined her. | | 

In a tremulous and agitated voice, ſhe imme- 
diately entreated to hear her communications, 
Charlotte knew theſe were but of one deſcriptions 
and the queſtion confounded. her. b | 


It is true ſhe might. reaſonably have 3 15 
ſuch an enquiry; yet had not a ſingle item of the 


matter occurred to her memory, till the moment in 
which it was demanded. Too much engroſſed by 


ſubjects ſhe. imagined more important, either 


1 4 in 
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ina public or private view, the often repeated in- 
junctions of her friend had been totally neglected ! 

Senſible, when too late, of her error, Mademoi- 
ſelle de Cordet endeavoured to apologize for it in 
the beſt manner ſhe was able: —and the Counteſs, 
obſerving her diſtreſs, from a motive of delicacy, 
forbore to increaſe it by dwelling upon her own 
diſappointment. 

Indeed this was at the preſent time eaſier to 
ſuffer, from the previous information that St. | 
Fulian was to remain for a certain e at the 
Caſtle. 

Whether owing to the recent hardſhips he had 
undergone in the early part of his captivity, or 
Jome more accidental cauſe, De la Ville found him- 
ſelf ſo much indiſpoſed on the following morning, 
that he was under the neceſſity of procuring medi- 
cal advice, and remaining in his apartment for 
feveral days. | 

On the forenoon of its firſt commencement, 
Charlotte ſtudiouſſy watched for an opportunity of 
indemnifying the Counteſs for her former neglect ; 
but no one preſented itſelf favourable to her wiſhes, 
The day proved wet and tempeſtuous, and the in- 
habitants of the Caſtle were conſequently obliged 
to amuſe themſelves within doors. The gentle- 
men therefore repaired to the ſaloon, where billiards 
fl . fs and 
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and fencing alternately engaged their attention, till 
the approach of evening; when finding the ſtorm. 
unabated, they aſſembled in the ſitting room, and 
declared their intention of not ſeparating till the 
uſual hour of: repoſe. | : 

In ſpite of. the above impediment to walks of 
pleaſure, the Counteſs and Charlogte, however, 
| ſeized a temporary ceſſation of the rain, and. {triking. 
into a more impervious part of the foreſt, where 
there was a tolerabie ſhelter from the. violent guſts. 
of wind that roared. through the bending branches 
above them, they reached the rock in ſafety, and: 
remained with Victorine for ſome time. 209 

On their return, M. de Clermont followed: 
Madame de Narbonne to her dreſfſing-room, and 
informed her of the ſecret. meaſures already com- 
menced, to prepare for the worſt, He likewiſe 
mentioned his belief of De la Ville's preſent ſince- 
rity in the ſyſtem of reform he had now adopted 
but at the fame time warned her of truſting. too far 
to appearances, as he confeſſed himſelf by no means 
convinced of the ſtability of ſuch. a character. This. 
idea therefore rendering it more neceſlary to make 


the moſt of thoſe advantages the exiſting bent of his 


mind afforded at the juncture, ke had, he faid,.. 
endeavoured. to ftrengthen De la Ville's growing 
1 in his own favour, by every laudabley 
ES: | . : 
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method that could poſſibly be deviſed for the pur. 
poſe; and in conſequence of this plan, had proved 
ſufficiently ſucceſsful to obtain the moſt ſolemn and 
reiterated promiſes of leaving the Counteſs entirely 
miſtreſs of her own actions, without attempting to 
moleſt her with any interference whatever on 


his part. 


While the firſt impreſſion at this engagement 
retained its priſtine force, M. de Clermont re-urged 
the neceſlity of active and energetic meaſures, in 
order equally to guard againſt the effects of De la 
Ville's natural unſteady diſpoſition, or that poli- 
tical hurricane, which, there was every rea:on to 


_ apprehend, would ſpeedily return again, to over- 


whelm their devoted country with a repetition of 


former calamities. 


ug 


He then mentioned his deſign of areveiling: upon 
the maſter of the Caſtle to accompany him to Cler- 


mont, while in the interim the ſubterranean paſſage 


to the rock might be explored, and cleared of the 
rubbiſh which for a ſeries of years had nearly ren- 


dered it im paſſable. Mr. Haſtings, after ſeeing this 
piece of labour properly performed, was to 


ſecure a veſſel in one of the n ow 
for their reception. 


The. Counteſs fi ghed deeply during the detail of | 
1 the various an: given by M. de Clermont; 


but 
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but her ſecret intentions ſtill remained unſhaken. 
Warmly intefeſted, however, in the ſafety of others, 
though thus predetermined againſt her own, ſhe 
ſanctioned every meaſure with her approbation, 
and readily acquieſced in the propriety of the whole. 

Among a great variety of ſubjects diſcuſſed by 
the company this evening, none attracted more at- 
gs than the intereſting anecdotes related by 

St. Julian, one of which particularly engrolles; the 
notice of his auditors. 

Perhaps this might, in a conſiderable degree, vo ; 
_ owing to the uncommon elegance of manner, and 
commanding elocution of the ſpeaker. 

Probably no perſon was ever more happily gifted 
by Nature in all the graceful and infinuating powers 
of recitation, or poſſeſſed an eaſier flow of language, 
than this young man; accompanied at the ſame 
time by a certain degree of innate modeſty, which- 
rendered every thing he ſaid or did peculiarly faſ-- 
einating. 

The Counteſs (who was now prevailed upon to 
join her gueſts with little difficulty) again became all 
eye and ear; while the varying expreſſion of her 
countenance. ſtrongly evinced the intereſt ſhe took 
in his fate, during deſcriptions of hai r-breadth eſcapes, 
and all the fearful train of et cæteras attendant on war 


and its concomitant e | 
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The tranſactions to which he had himſelf been 2 
reluctant witneſs, ſeemed ſtill, even on repetition, 
to affect his compaſſionate heart. with the keeneſt 
ſenſations of commiſeration. 

Having finiſhed ſome details of a more : deſultory 
nature, he commenced that we have juſt alluded. 
to, in the following manner. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


— The devoted wretch 
% Now takes his midnight fleep, and idly dreams 


& Of that to-morrow, which ſhall never come! 


6 Oh may I ſtand unmor'd ; 
« Nor fear to ſtrike where Juſtice calls, nor dare - 
c To ſtrike where ſhe forbids '“ 


BROWN. 


5 ONE evening in the gloomy month- of 
November, I was ordered out on a reconnoitring 
party. Our road lay acroſs one of thoſe high and 
almoſt impaſſable mountains in the Diocefs of Seez, 
in the vicinity of which a body of the * | 
Were then ſecretly quartered, by 
1 « Previouſly 


* 
it 
fy 
* 


the vicinage; 
having ticlated the holy edifice, and committed in- 


numerable outrages on its defenceleſs inhabitants, 
they were forced to fly in various directions from 
the ſanguinary hands of the ſacrilegious plunderers, 
upon which occaſion he himſelf, among others, had 
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5 « Previouſly fatigued with a long and dreary 


march, the ſummit was gained with infinite diff 


culty ; and it was only by the utmoſt exertions 
we kept ourſelves from ſinking enk the at 


tempt. 
Midnight Ae nearly & at odds with morn- 


ing“ before this deſign was entirely accompliſhed. 


« Deſcending on the other ſide of the moun- 
tain, a bell, spparently belonging to a neighbouring 
monaſtery, ſuddenly rung an alarm. Soon after a 
perſon, in the habit of a Monk, haſtily approaching, 
all at once ſtopped, and obſerving.us for a moment 
with evidcat terror, immediately darted into a dark 
and thick grove of pines on the right. | 

« One of our number was quickly deputed to 
enquire into the motive of his flight, leſt an am- 
buſcade might be formed to intercept our * farther 


progreſs. 
« 'The meſſenger ſoon returned, accompanied 


by tae unknown fugitive, who informed us that he 
belonged to the Abbaye of La Trappe, ſituated in 


that a band of lawleſs. Republicans 


been 


/ 
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been under the neceſſity of taking up his abode 
near the ſpot where tiey now found him. He 
likewiſe mentioned that his father (who, upwards 
of fifty years ago, had become a. member of the 
ſame Community) would have fallen an unreſiſting 
victim to the popular frenzy of the times, had he 
not borne him on his ſhoulders to their preſent 
place of concealment ; to which he was returning 
from a private excurſion in the environs. of the 
Convent, when hearing the alarm bell ring, and 
miſtaking the party for their late oppreſſors, he had 
ſuddenly fled in the precipitate manner which occa- 
ſioned their purſuit. | 

But why was the tocſin W ” ſaid I. 

Probably from the ſame cauſe that gave birth 
to my apprehenſions, replied the Monk. Some 
of the Fathers ſtill remain there; and thoſe entruſted 
with the charge of watching the enemy's return, 
have perhaps been guilty of a ſimilar error with my 
own, and taken their friends for their foes.“ 

* 167 conſequence of this ſuppoſition, proper en- 
quiries were immediately directed to be made, and 
the Monk was found to be right in his conjecture. 
The particular nature of my duty prevented me, at 
the period, from reaching the Convent; but it is 
needleſs to add that meaſures were inſtantly taken, 
to undeceive the few remaining inhabitants. 
90 . 7.6 This: 
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« The good Father afterwards led us to the reſt | 
of the religious fugitives, amounting to about. fix. 
or eight in number. s 

« The monaſtic reſtrictions of che- Order had 
given way to the ſuperior impulſe of terror and 
ſelf- preſer vation; and ſilence, that leading trait of 
the brotherhood, no longer held its gloomy reign 
over the ſons ot La Trappe. 

&« It was agreed we ſhould continue in this ſpot 
till the following day. Our canopy was the hea- 
vens, or rather the thick interwoven branches of 
the trees, under which we repoſed our weary limbs. 
The holy fraternity were not better provided in 
point of lodgings; but, like ourſelves, they had 
been long accuſtomed to hardſhips of this kind, and 
therefore had no juſt right to complain of a bed, 
which neceſſity now, as choice bad done formerly, 
compelled them to occupy. 

« Every one knows that the Fathers of fa Trappe 
make a practice of digging their own graves, and 
commonly ſleeping in them during the time they 
live, or rather vegetate on earth. It is true their 
ſelection of this particular Order muſt originally be 
at their own option, in the firſt inſtance; and con- 
ſequently they can afterwards have no juſt pretence 
for objecting to auſterities, with the nature of 
which they were previouſly acquainted ; and it is 
no 
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no lefs true that their preſent couch was certainly 
| not inferior to their uſual one in point of com- 
fort, at leaſt it appeared fo in a worldly view: yet 
ſuch is the attachment created by habit, ſuch the 
averſion the human mind univerſally entertains for 
every ſpecies of compulſion, that what was once a 
voluntary act of their own, ſeemed, under different 
circumſtances, to occaſion no ſmall diſcontent, 
when conſidered as an evil inflicted by others. 

« Some country people, who had been ſent out to. 
reconnoitre in different directions, returned in the 
morning with intelligence that no ſuperior foree 
of the enemy was ſufficiently near to incommode 
us in our preſent ſtation; we therefore determined 
to reach the Monaſtery of La Trappe without any 
farther delay. 1 | 

This ancient fabric lies between the towns of 
| Mortagne, Vernevil, and L*Aigle. It is nearly 
concealed from view by the mountains and lofty 
woods which ſurround .it on every quarter. 

© Thealmoſt inhuman ſtrictneſs of the Order is 
generally known; and the various details we had 
heard of it, joined to. the gloomy grandeur of the 
neighbouring ſcenery, impreſſed our minds with a 
ſolemn degree of religious awe, not very far remov= 
ed Tas ſenſations of horror, hapdly to be deſcribed. 
7 1 
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« Two of the fraternity accompanied us. Az 
a certain diſtance from the firſt gate, one of them 
gave a ſignal previouſly agreed upon, by coughing 
three different times. This, after a few minutes 
had elapſed, was anſwered-by an old feeble looking, 
grey-headed man, who cautiouſly opened a ſmall 
wicket in a ruinous part of the wall. On being 
ſatisfied who we were, he ſlowly aſcended from 

what afterwards appeared to be a vault under 


ground, and admitted us through a ſubterranean 


paſſage, which fortunately Wet undiſcovered 
by the late depredators. 

« The preſent ee of theſe detenceleß 
people being now at an end, the fugitives in the 
foreſt were requeſted to return again. 

% Many of the Community, however, ſtill con- 


tinued miſſing; but ſome of theſe might poſſibly be 


ſecreted in various concealments, even within the 
walls; and we proceeded to explore them under 
this impreſſion. Our ſearch was in ſome meaſure 
ſucceſsful, and two-thirds of the brotherhood were 
nearly collected: together before: _- cloſe of the 
day. 

I will not ſhock my hearers: with a deſcription 


of thoſe who had fallen a ſacrifice to ill-judged 


attempts at reſiſtance, or the wanton inſtances of 


ſavage 


— 
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ſavage barbarity that marked the ſteps of the con- 
queror. Ten of the helplefs and inoffenſive victims 
lay dead under their own roof, which rapaciqus 
avarice had pillaged of every article in their reach, 
that ſeemed to be worth the trouble of a removal. 
« In making the tour of this gloomy and deſo- 
lated abode, I was particularly ſtruck with one of 
the cells. Its aſpect looked upon a dark and 
dreary glen, the deep fides of which were cloſely 
lined with tall foreſt trees and ancient evergreens 
of the moſt ſombre hue. From a high impending 
precipice, which tremendouſly frowned over the 
top of the whole, ruſhed a cataract of conſiderable 
magnitude, accompanied with a ſtunning found | 


awfully terrific, while the force-and impetuoſity of 
the deſcending torrent threw' a grey miſt over the 


woods to an inconceivable diſtance, as the white 
foam daſhed down the rugged declivities, and 


covered them in its rapid progreſs. 


« Within the cell, which looked right ad this 


horrific proſpect, every thing conſpired to increaſe, 


the melancholy impreſſion produced by a contem- 
plation of the exterior. 

In addition to the ſcanty a aſually 
found in ſuch places, a ſtatue of Parian marble, 
large as life, ſtood in a, receſs of the wall. I 
repreſented a moſt beautiful female figure, finely 

Freren | 
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proportioned, dreſſed in the habiliments of the dead, 
and leaning on a black urn, while ſtreams of blood 
ſeemed to iſſue ſrom her breaſt, in uniſon with a 
new- opened vein in one of her ſnowy arms. A 
coffin ſtood at her fide, into which ſhe appeared to 
be gradually linking; and the celeſtial expreſſſon of 
her lovely features approached fo near the idea of 
actual *exiitence, that it was hardly poſſible to con- 
ceive any deception could thus take ene of appa- 
rent reality. . | 
But from the intelligent fiee, on which my eyes 
had hitherto dwelt with intenſe admiration, they 
ſoon reited on an object of more horror. At the 
feet of this maſterpiece of art, lay one of the holy 
Fathers, cold, butchered, and dead! His ſtiffened 
arms were claſped round the inſenſible marble, and 
the ſtil} open, but glazed and ghaſtly optics, re- 
tained an expreflion of unutterable anguiſh, as they 
continued rivetted upon thoſe of the dying beauty, 
that made my heart ſhudder within me. | 

« On the left hand of this ill- fated being hung a 
painting which afterwards attracted my notice. 
Something of the fame idea ſeemed to be diſtinguiſh- 
able through the whole of the deſign, with the ad- 
dition of a young and elegant man, apparently 


withheld by force from the female hgure, while he 
eyed 
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eyed her expiring condition with a piercing air of 
love, agony, rage, and diſtraction, which ſeemed to 
affect her feelings more on his acount than her 
own, and exhibited a moſt ſtriking delineation of 
acute ſenſibility. _ 

« Abſorbed in thoſe reflections which naturally 

ſeize the mind on ſuch occurrences, I obſerved not 
that my companions, had already left me in putſuit 
of new objects to gratify their curiofity. One 
Monk alone remained in the cell; who had hitherto. 
maintained the moſt profound filence ; and a deep 
groan that burſt from his breaſt, now firſt recalled 
his vicinage to my remembrance. 
I turned to the corner in which he ſtood in an 
attitude - of melancholy contemplation, intently 
gazing on his murdered aſſociate, and applied for 
information on the ſubject before us. | 

« He prefaced his anſwer with another deep 
groan, and then replied that © he was but ill qua- 
liked to diſcourſe on this matter. Father Ambroſe,? - 
continued the Monk, © occupied this cell long before 
I became an unworthy member of the Community. 
He always ſeemed particularly attached to retires 
ment, and the rules of the houſe precluded any at- 
tempt to diſturb this inclination. 

© And where is the Father now then?“ ſaid I. 

- + He 
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He lies at the feet of that ſtatue l' replied the 
Monk, in a ſolemn tone of voice, and pointing 


with his finger as he ſpoke.— That low-laid, 


mangled corpſe is all that now remains of Father 
Ambroſe: I ſaw him fall, while concealed in the 
paſſage leading to his cell. The dagger of a ruf. 
fian reached his heart as he endeavoured to prevent 
his entrance: Father Ambroſe groaned, ſtaggered 
back a few paces, ſunk at the fide of that unconſci- 
ous figure, claſped its knees with a convulſive 


_ graſp, and fixing his eyes on the countenance, in- 


ſtantly expired ! ? — — — — 
« The bumid eye and faltering tongue of the 
narrator bore witneſs to the ſtrength of his feelings 
when he concluded the laſt ſentence. A ſolemn 
pauſe now ſucceeded for ſome minutes: a ſigh 
heaved his boſom as a ſilent ejaculation aſcended to 
Heaven; and a ſecond one followed when his down- 
caſt eyes again reſted on the ſame ſad object. 
Poor Father Ambroſe !* continued my venera- 


ble companion, gentle, generous, mild, and un- 
fortunate was your general character in the Com- 


munity! Your mind ſeemed long prepared for an 
exit from this vain world, and the releaſe came at 
laſt in a form leaſt expected by one ſo retired, ſo 


e and ſo good! But the ſufferings entailed 


upon 
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upon mortality can never be totally excluded 
from any ſituation on earth, however ſacred ! The 
tears you have often been obſerved to ſhed over 
that female form, and the common «tenor of your 
ſolitary life, beſpeak ſome dire, ſome unuſual degree 
of human miſery to have once wrung your boſom ; 
of its peculiar nature we muſt now for ever remain 
ignorant! The impenetrable myſtery that has hitherto 
enveloped it, is at length impreſſ ed with the awful 
ſeal of death, never, never more to be ſnatched from 
the obſcurity of the grave, from the n oblivion 
of the filent tomb! 

« Again the F ather pauſed; and for ſome time 
I felt no ability to interrupt thoſe mental contem- 
plations, which, by the direction of his eyes, I per- 
ceived were ANY fixed on the melancholy 
ſcene before us. | | 

« When my voice became more . I en- 
quired if it were well aſcertained that Father Am- 
broſe had left no clue to the events of his early years 
ho written memorial of paſt times, by which the 
evils he had formerly ſuffered might be elucidated ? 
Minds fraught with ſenſibility, ſuch as 1 gathered 
his to be, tk requently derived a temporary relief 
from the melancholy indulgence of committing 
their ſorrows to paper. Was it impoſſible that 
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ſuch might have been the caſe in the preſent 
inſtance? Had he ever been obſerved ſo oc- 
Cupied ?? | h 

c ] have already ald, * returned the Monk, that 
his love of retirement was extreme; indeed it even 
exceeded the uſual limits preſcribed by the reftricz 
tions of the Community : few opportunities, there: 
fore, occurred for obtaining any knowledge of his 
lonely employments, except thoſe which proved 
unavoidably obviouss The Superior and the 
Father Confeſſor, we have reaſon to believe, were 
acquainted with his hiſtory on his firſt becoming 


one of our number; but, like him, they too are no 


more !— Through the gloomy windings of that 
awe- inſpiring glen, his ſolitary ſteps were often ſeen 
wandering at the early dawn of the morning, and 
more frequently {till after the ſhades of twilight had 


_ Tloſed in the deeper ones of night: But let me ſee—no 


written memorial ſay you ? I think J onte ſurpriſed 
him looking over a manuſcript which appeared to 


be almoſt drenched in tears. If I rightly recollect 


too, it was haſtily depoſited, on my entrance, in 


that black marble urn.“ 


„ This hint proved ſufficient: it was eagerly 


purſued in expectation that ſome degree of ſucceſs 


would attend the ſcruting. 
„ The 


2 
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« The urn contained a number of papers, and 


| ſeveral jewels of value. 


The firſt parcel we examined was merely 
relative to the ſtatue, and appearcd to be duplicates 
of directions given to the ſculptor ; with a copy 
ofa written 7 25 ſrom the Superior, authoriziug his 
free entrance to the Monaſte ery, and the cell of 
Father Ambroſe. | 1 8 

« Under this a manuſcript was found, and ſtill 
lower dowirlay the jewels I have mentioned, which, 
by ſome unknown miracle, had eſcaped tne graſp 
of Republican honeſty / ; 

„With the Monk's permiſſion { who betrayedlittle 
curioſity on the occaſion), I took poſſeſſion of the ma- 
nuſeript to peruſe it at my leiſure, and after wards ſaw 
the body of the unfortunate Ambroſe laid inthe grave 
he had himſolf prepared ſor its reception. The ſpot ap- 
propriated for this purpoſe was ſituated in the moſt 
gloomy and retired part of the glen already de- 
ſcribed, and exactly oppoſite the window of his 
own cell; from whence, no doubt, he has fr 
quently contemplatcd the laſt receptacle of human 
miſery, during the neceſſary ceſſations from his 
melancholy employment, whica other dut es re- 
quired Of him. | 

„When the Ceremony of interment was over, 
and the holy Fathers retired, in ſolemn preceſiion, 
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to pray for the foul of their departed brother in the 


chapel of the Monaſtery, I returned to the ſolitary 


ſpot, and placing myſelf at the head of the grave, 


prepared to commence the peruſal of the many- 


ſcript, In this occupation, however, I experienced 
ſome difficulty :—in many parts it was much torn, 
in others whole ſentences were nearly obliterated 
by the damps of the cell, and the tears ſhed over it 
by the miſerable writer. Nevertheleſs it was eaſy 
to diſcover that the hiſtory of his life formed the 


ſubſtance of the mangled pages, and what intelli- 


gence could be procured from them, was evidently 

of an intereſting nature. p 
It appeared that Father Ambroſe was origin- 

ally deſcended from a noble Houſe in Florence, 


where he had early in Jife united himſelf to a young 
lady of ſuperior rank, unſanctioned by che conſent 
or approbation of her family, fome of whom 


afterwards contrived to ſteal her away from his 
knowledge; and having, at a ſubſequent period, 


| likewiſe made themſelves maſters of his perſon, 


conveyed him to the place of her concealment, 
where he was ſternly commanded, as the price of 


his own ſafety, and the puniſhment of his imputed 


preſumption, to open her veins, and bleed her to 
death, in a warm bath in which ſhe was ſeated, ex- 
pecting her releaſe from mortality! 


. The 
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« The room alfiwtied) for the perpettation of this 
horrid deed of vengeance. was ill-lighted and 
oloomy ; the 8 executioner aud "his victim 
were conſequently at firſt ignorant of each other's 
ſituation the fatal diſcovery, however, was no 
ſooner made, than, as may be ſuppoſed, a firm, in- 
dignant, and poſitive refuſal ſucceeded on the part 
of the wretched huſband; whoſe determination 
continuing immoveable, he had, at laſt, the excru- 
ciating anguith to ſee her own brother perform tne 
dreadful operation, while forcibly withheld himſelf, . 
by ſurrounding ruffians, from flying to her 
aſſiſtance, 

« Of what e followed, the unhappy 
Ambroſe was no longer ſenſible :—his reaſon fell 
a ſacrifice to the horrors of the ſcene! Inſtant 
inſanity enſued, and in this ſtate he wandered for 
years over. the world, unheeded and unknown! 
At length a lucid interval returned : —he happened 
to be near the Moneſtery of La Trappe at the 
time; he entered it, gradually regained his facul- 
ties, aſſumed the habit of the Order, and renounced 
every exterior object for ever | 

« Having no near relatives i in the univerſe he 
had quitted, his wealth was bequeathed to the Com- i 
munity, in conſideration of which he was permitted 
to employ a ſtatuary in the execution of a deſign 
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long cheriſhed as a relief to his ſorrows; and a 
reſemblance of his ever-lamented wife was by theſe 
means obtained. | | 
| „ Such are the particulars I have been able to 
| collect from the mutilated manuſcri pt! You already 
h know te cloting ſcene of poor Father Ambroſe's 
ill fated life: he is now removed beyond the hand 
of the oppreſſor, and freed from all his ſorrows !” 


— 
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CHAP. XIV. 


« No one friendly beam 
1 Eber gave a glimpſe from whom I am deſcended, 
Heaven kept it hid in darkneſs 3 | 
. Conceab'd me from mylelf, and from my blood.“ 


HILL. 


F Ok ſome time after this period no material 
incident occurred at the Caſtle. St Julian daily 
became a greater favourite with its inhabitants. 


The intereſt he had made himſelf in the heart of 


the Counteſs gradually effected a change in her | 
ſentiments beyond what the moſt earneſt entreaties 
of her friends had hitherto been able to accompliſh. 
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Inſenſibly ſhe began to relax in that ſyſtem of re. 
tirement ſo long perſevered in; her appearance in 
the entertaining rooms ceaſed to be any thing un- 
uſual; ſhe was frequently met with among the 
viſtters, or ſeen {traying through the beautiful and 
romantic ſcenery of Narbonne; accompanied by the 
Chevalier, who, to the infinite mortification of 
Madame de Clermont, ſeemed far more ſolicitous 
to accommodate the former with his ſupporting 
Arm, than any of the other females at the Caſtle. 

In one of thoſe rambles through the grove of 
pines, the Counteſs and her companion happened to 
be ſeparated from the reit of the company; and 
being in a remote path which led to the receſs, im- 
perceptibly purſued it till the pictureſque porch of 
the ſaloon was ſeen through a viſta at the end of 
the thick ſpreading foliage that entwined over them 
from the luxuriant branches of the ſurrounding 


The Counteſs ſtarted at the ſight; but recol- 
lecting that the ſaloon, two apartments adjoining 
to the chapel, and the chapel itſelf, were none of 
them prohibited, though ſeldom viſited from a 
knowledge of her predilection for retirement in 
that quarter, ſhe felt her firſt reluctance gradually 
decreaſe, and even admitted the Chevalier to the 
former, with the eaſe of an old acquaintance—a 

circumſtanc: 
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eircumſtance that appeared mn to herſelf 
—_ reflection, 

St. Julian, from the period when he had reaſon 
to believe that Victorine was an inhabitant of this 
ſpot, had frequently reſorted hither, and ſpent 
many a ſolitary hour in tracing the boundary of the 
rock, or climbing its ſteep aſcent to catch a note 
of the 2nv1/tble muſician's celeſtial harmony, With 
its exterior ſituation he imagined himſelf there- 
fore perfectly acquainted ; but this was the firſt 
view obtained of the interior, and his heart flut- 


tered as he followed Madame up the ſteps. She ' 


too ſeemed agitated, and ſeated herſelf upon * 
fofa, withdut ſpeaking for ſeveral minutes, 

While the Chevalier was viewing the various 
and valuable paintings which adorned the walls of 
this apartment, Madame, rouſed in ſome degree 
from her reverie, continually followed him with 
her eyes, as-he moved round the room.. At length 
ſhe opened a large Indian cabinet near the ſofa, 
and unlocking an inner door, took from it a picture 
conſiderably larger than any common ſiz ed minia- 
ture, and- holding it in her hand, alternately gazed 
upon it, and the young Royaliſt. 

At laſt —& St. Julian!“ ſaid ſhe, “ in anſwer 
to Mademoiſelle de Cordet's enquiries, and thoſe I 
have even ventured to make myſelt, reſpecting your 
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family, you have hitherto evaded our curioſity Ina 
raapner that evidently ſhewed the ſubject was a 
diſagreeable one. Shall I then be conſidered as 
unpardonable if I oncemore recur to the ſame topic ? 
What am I to underſtand from that air of penſive 
melancholy that invariably overſpreads your coun- 
tenance when any alluſion to the topic is intro- 
duced ! Ifqueſtions of this nature are diſtreſſing to 
you, to me an ignorance of them is more than diſ- 
treſing—it is agony in the extreme, protracted 
agony which I can no longer hear | Oh then ſatisfy 
the irreſiſtible ſenſation that forcibly impels me to 
urge this often repeated theme ! Miſtake not my 
motives, however, for dziiring the inveſtigation— 
my ſ-niiments in your favour are parental ; no 
item of a different nature (ſuch as the warmth of 
my expreſſions might lead ſuperficial obſervers to 
conclude was the caſe), mintles- with what I feel 
for you. Speak then to me with the confidence 
of filial affection; tell me who you really are, and 
open your heart on the ſubject, with the freedom of 
a ſon addrefling a beloved mother. A fon! what 
have I ſaid | Good Heavens? 

The Counteſs covered her f. face, and wept, 
Affected himſelf almoſt to tears, St. Julian found 
every tender ſluice in his heart opened to obey her; 
and kiſſing her hand in filence, as he gracefully 
bent 


— 
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bent one knee before her, immediately acceded to a 
requeſt ſo powerfully enforced. 

A veil of myſtery, however, ſtill hung over his 
early years, on which no ſatisfaction could be pro- 
cured ; all he knew of his hiſtory was a faint recol- 
lection of living in a cottage with two old and very 
indigent parents, who, at length, finding themſelves 
unable to maintain him, conſented to let. a Noble- 
man in the neighbourhood take him as an attend- 
ant upon his only fon ; after which they removed 
to ſome other place, without apparently thinking it 
neceſſary to make any farther enquiries reſpeRing 
bis deſtiny. 

With the family of St. Julian (whoſe name he 
continued to bear) his time was not unprofitably 
ſpent. From a menial ſituation the young Count 
gradually promoted him to that of one approaching 
nearer an equality of rank, and diſtinguiſhed him 
with the appellation of Viiend. 1 

Their ſtudies were now the ſame, their inclina- 
tions appeared ſimilar, and the affections of their 
hearts alike rivetted on each other. Every advan- 
tage of education was beſtowed upon the youth of 
their adoption, in an equal portion with the repre- 
ſentative of this noble Houſe; and Henry, to all 
appearance, was not an object of much leſs conſe- 
quence in their eyes. | | 
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But human happineſs is an inſtable poſſeſſion at 
beſt. In the midft of the moſt flattering proſpects, 


and ſcenes of the pureſt felicity, the young Count St. 
Julian was thrown from a vicious horſe, and ex- 


pired on the ſpot! His mother, happily for her- 


ſelf, bad long paid the great debt of Nature; and 

her huſband, unable to ſupport the loſs of an only 

child, ſoon after joined them in a better world ! 
The princely fortune poſſeſſed by this Nobleman, 


now devolved upon a collateral branch of the 
family, in almoſt every reſpect an oppoſite charac- 


ter to his worthy predeceſſor. 

This man ſeized on the valuable acquiſition with 
the avidity of the moſt rapacious avarice, without 
judging it at all neceſſary to provide in the ſmalleſt 


degree for the young orphan, Who, from motives 


of delicacy in his late beloved benefactors, had 
hitherto paſted for a diſtant relative of their own, 
and as, ſuch had been mentioned in the legacy be-. 


queathed to him by the old Count. 
Henry perceiving that no notice was taken of 


this matter, nor any preparation made for diſcharg-. 
Ing it, took an opportunity, after ſome time nad 


elapſed, to remind thenew Lord of the circumſtance; 


and, to. his infinite aſtoniſhment, was given to 
underſtand that the will which contained this be- 
queſt, happening to be deficient in ſome of the 

| forms 
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forms requiſite for rendering it a legal donation, 
the payment could not be properly demanded, and 
was conſequently refuſed in a ſtyle and manner not 
much calculated to foften the pang of unexpected 
_ diſappointment. But the poor and the friendleſs, 
however they may feel the hand of oppreſſion, are 
ſeldom ſuperabundantly gifted with ability to re- 
dreſs their own grievances, even in this world ſo 
juſtly celebrated for incentrovertible proofs of moral. 
integrity, and genuine diſintereſtedneſs. 

Henry was exactly placed in ſuch a predicament. 
He poſſeſſed no means to enforce a_ compliance, in 
oppolition to the fiat of fo rich an antagoniſt: but 
his ſpirit revolting againſt the ungenerous advan=- 
tage taken of a caſual omiſſion to deprive him of 

what, in his ſituation, was an object of no ſmall 
importance, though comparatively a trifling conſi— 
deration to the wealthy defrauder, he ventured to 
remonſtrate in terms rather more indignantly ap- 
propriate than wiſe, and received in return a 
blow! N 

Now this was a ſpecies of argument which the. 
ſtomach of the young St. Julian felt no great ap- 
petite to digeſt; and therefore, as a prelude to its- 
improvement, he firſt knocked the manual rhetori- 
_ Gan down, and afterwards gave him a chance of 
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being ſhot through the head by that uſual mode of 
honourable retribution—a challenge! 

Count St. Julian, however, was too ſenſible of 
what he owed to his own ſafety, and eſtimated the 
good things of the earth too highly, to give “ araſh 
boy -a low plebeian” (as he affected toſtyle him) 
a ſccond opportunity of proving a phyſical equaiity 
(at leaſt) with his ignobie oppreffor. He declined 
the demanded atonement in a way that rendered it 
impoſſible for Henry to obtain it; and by the con- 
duct he purſued to effect this cireumſtance, placed 
bis courage, his principles, and character in fo con- 
temptible a point of view, that the other became 
almoſt aihamed of ſuch an opponent, and left him 
to the opprobrium he fo juitly merited. 

St. Jul.an was now a-citizen of the world at 
large, and the « how to diſpoſe of himſelf,” pre- 


ſented a queſtion of ſome difficulty to anſwer. Eu- 


dowed with a ſoaring mind, ill adapted to his rank 
in ſociety; high-ſpirited, generous, and bravo, the 
blow he had received, though from a wretch almoſt 
below chaſtiſement, {till dwelt upon his mind, and 
corroded every feelings To do away the impreſ- 
ſion this degrading idea might give riſe to in the 
opinion of the multitude, as likewiſe to deſtroy the 
effect of thoſe malevolent aſperſions diſſeminated to 
injure 
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injure him by Count St. Julian, on every oppor- 
tunity conſonant with eonfiderations of his own 
perſonal ſafety; Henry, without beſtowing much 
individual reflection on the ſubject, yielded to the 
natural bent of his diſpoſition, and fixed upon the 
military line as his future profsſſion through life. 

M. Charette was not totally unknown to him; 
he had ſeveral times ſeen him with the old Count 
St. Julian, and on theſe occaſions received many 
proofs of attention from the hero of La Vendee. 
To him he therefore now haſtened, and offering 
his immediate ſervices, was initantly enrolled 
amongſt the gallant warriors who compoſed that 
3 s army. 

Ve ſhali here relate a circumſtance with which 
We St. Julian himſelf was only partially ac- 
quainted, as it may contribute to elucidate Cha- 
rette's reaſons for part of that attention he invariably 

ed tiis young man; and ĩt may ikewiſe ſerve to 
account for the myſterious terms in which his 
protege was frequentiy mentioned, when any 
queitions were aſkgd about his birth or family. 

in ſeveral coaverfations held with the late Count, 
relative to the future deitinaiion of © his two boys,“ 
as he called the younger Ot. Julian and his adopted 
friend Henry, the old man had always ſpoke of the 


5 latter 
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latter as a character of uncommon promiſe, and one 
who, from all his own obſervations on his temper 
and diſpoſition, was born to better expectations 
than thoſe which his reputed humble parents ſeemed 
qualified to place him in. This idea was indeed 
not entirely produced by the youth's individual 
portion of merit, but by a piece of intelligence 
which occurred ſoon after the commencement of 
his introduction at the Caſtle of St. Julian. 

A neighbouring peaſant one day entering his 
father's houſe rather ahruptly, ſurpriſed the latter 
in the very act of counting over a ſum of money, 
which, to him, who had never before ſeen ſo much 
gold collected together, appeared of far greater 
magnitude than was really the caſe, It was mixed 
with ſome other valuable articles in the jewellery 
way; but the view ofthe whole was but tranſient, as 
the owner of the treaſure haſtily puſhed it into a 
little box, which he inſtantly removed out of, ſight. 
The man, not long after this incident, retired 
to another part of the country, and was known to: 
have rapidly advanced from a ſtate of humble po- 
verty, to one of plenty and eaſe. 

Ibis cireumitance „with ſame others of a like 
en 11, reached he knowleds ze of the Count; 
and, joined to the aſpiring genius and noble 

demeanor. 


* 
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demeanor (F his protegt, naturally created a ſuſpicion 
of ſomething more than common, though all 
attempts to obtain a development of the myſtery 
was found, upon trial, impracticable. 

That there exiſted a myſtery, nevertheleſs, 
ſeveral ſubſequent events fully aſcertained ; but, 
though Charette was made acquainted with Count 
St. Jultan's ſentiments on the ſubject, the whole 
affair was huſhed up by the order of that Noble- 
man, who ſtudioufſly concealed from Henry the 
concluſion drawn from thoſe diſcoveries which had 
tranſpired relative to his father's increaſing pro- 
ſperity ; rightly judging that, if true, Providence 
would take its own time for the diſeloſure, and 
therefore it was unneceſſary to build a foundation for 
preſent ſuſpenſe on future uncertainty: while, on 
the other hand, ſhould he have formed an erroneous. 
notion of the buſineſs, Henry would ſmart under 
the diſappointment of hopes, the ſparkling rays of 
which had probably operated to increaſe the uſual 
aſp ring propenſity of his diſpolition, and fix every 
tought on that ſuperiority of ſation, from whence 
he mi{;ht finally be obliged to deſcend to the con- 
3 of more moderate proſpects. 

t. Julian therefore conceived himſelf ſtill a 
Ter of an inferior order, as > far as the adventitious 
advantages 
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advantages of hich birth and richcs were wanting; 
but, in other reſpects, he mentally felt that “ man 
to man was equal all the world over;“ and uni- 
formly acted up to this conviction, without trench- 
: ing, in any degree whatever, on the niceſt verge 
of that ſenſation of innate modeſty, with which the 
maſculine firmneſs of his character was ſo delicately 
blended, and of which he never loſt ſight for a 
ſingle moment during the relation of the various 
diſtreſſes and difficulties that a friendleſs and iſo- 
lated individual, like himſelf, is frequently reduced 
to ſtruggle with. 

Madame, through the whole of the narration, 
could perceive no circumſtance to account for the 
inexplicable intereſt ſhe conſtantly found herſelf 
diſpoſed to take in this young man's welfare. One 
thing, however, ſtill ſurpriſed her, and required 

ex planꝭtion—“ Why had he been hitherto ſo 
ſtrangely averſe to gratify their curioſit ty? why ſo 
unwilling to ſpeak on the ſubject, and ſo ready, 
on every r to evade it?“ 

The Chevalier ſeemed affected by the queſtion, 
and pauſed, apparently abſorbed in thought. The 
Countcſs fixed her eyes upon his face with a look 
of the moſt expreſſive enquiry. - St. Julian ob- 
ſerved it, made an effort on his feelings, anc, 

| | upon 
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upon a ſecond repetition of the ſame demand, 
honeſtly acknowledged that an unconquerable at- 
tachment formed for a woman of very ſuperior 
rank, together with the degradation he had ſuffered 


from the hand of his benefactor's unworthy ſucceſ- 


ſor, rendered the topic ſo infinitely diſtreſſing to his 
mind, that it was always with the utmoſt degree 
of reluctance he could prevail upon himſelf to 
commence it. Every alluſion to the theme more 
forcibly recalled to remembrance the immenſe 
diſtance that ſituation and circumſtances had placed 
between him and happineſs ; while, at the ſame 
time, the ardent and unconquerable nature of his 


wiſhes (which it was morally impoſtibie to eradi- 


cate or ' ſuppreſs) ever recurred, with the moſt _ 


mortify.ng conviction of, the inſurmountable 


obſtacles to their attainment, originating in the 


humble obſcurity of his birth, and conſequent rank 
in ſoctety. | 

Madame de Narbonne thought no inequality on 
his fide could have the effect he aſcribed to it, with 
any; woman who was worthy of being diſtinguiſhed 
by his favourable opinion; and again made him 


repeat the leading features of his ſtory, while ſhe 


endeavoured to inſpire him with juſter impreſſions 
of female penetration, than to imagine that the 
| . _ mere 
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mere poſſeſſion of wealth and grandeur was indiſ- 
criminately held in preference by the whole 
ſex. 

St. Julian replied that reflections of that nature 
were not, he well knew, applicable to her of whom 
he ſpoke. No; it was a conviction of the mi- 
ſeries produced to both from his deficiency in theſe 
reſpects that wrung his heart; for in conſequence 
of ſuch being the caſe, the lady had been 
compelled to give him up, by the poſitive 
orders of the Queen, while a ſolemn and binding 
promiſe was extorted from himſelf to the ſame 


purpoſe. 
The Counteſs could er no conſolation 


on the ſubject of birth ; but as to wealth, the ability 
to aſſiſt him in that way was ſtill in her power; 
and ſhe emphatically. aſſured him he might fully 
command {vat ability whenever he choſe to bring 
her intentions to, the proof. 

The Chevalier again reſpectfully kiſſed her 
hand ; and a tear dropped upon it, as ſhe com- 
pared him, at the moment, with the picture of St. 
Hypolite, which ſhe had taken from the Iidian 
caſe on their firſt entrance, where it was once 
more depoſited on riſing to leave the receſs. 


Madame 
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Madame remained ſilent and thouzhtful during 
their walk to the Caſtle. Hopes of the knew not 
what, but ſufficiently indulged to aſſume ſomething 
like the ſemblance of probability, now no longer 
retained that form; but Were at length diſperſed 
for ever, and aſcertained to be indeed © airy 
nothings,” unworthy of the mental ſhelter fo vainly 
afforded them, 
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c Neither man nor angel can diſcern 
Þ « Rypocriſy, the only evil that walks 
| % Inviſible, except to God alone,” 


MILTON, 


T rover the terminate of Mallime de 
Narboiine's enquiries had cloſed without producing 
any individual ſatisfaction to herſelf on one ſub- 
ject, yet ſhe nevertheleſs found a degree of eaſe 
from the removal of ſuſpenſe; and rejoiced to 
think that a topic which ſhe had always felt an 
unconquerable reluctance to enter upon, was at 
length introduced, and finally diſcuſſed without 
the 
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the diſtreſſing circumſtance of premeditated prepa- 
ration being neceſlary ; fo true is the general ob- 
ſeryation, that © ce n ft gue le premier þas qui 
cont. | 

Though we have formerly ſhewn that De la 
Ville's political creed had latterly undergone a re- 
volution, it was alſo obſerved that a diſpoſition ſo 
weak, ſo inſtable, and ſo vain as he poſſeſſed, was 
not to be long depended upon, if. it could be made 
appear that either intereſt or perſonal conſequence. 
was to follow a change. | | 

| Auſtin Marat had minutely ſtudied his verſatile 
character, was intimately acquainted: with every 
ſecret ſpring of the reſtleſs machine, and perfectly 
knew how to turn the whole to the beſt 
advantage. | 

That quarter of the Caltle i in which De la Ville 
had choſen his own apartments, lay at a diſtance 
from the rooms appropriated to the reception and 
entertainment of ſtrangers; ; it moreover enjoyed 
the benefit of a private entrance, by which viſiters 
might be conveniently admitted without running 
any particular riſk of diſcovery, if ſecrecy was 
deemed neceſlary at the time. 5 

Auſtin (who had formerly been entruſted with a 
key to this paſſage), in conſequence of a late con- 
ference with his uncle, determined once more to 
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make uſe of it, in order to try what could be done 
by words, where actions had proved ſo unſucceſsful, 
Spies, placed for the purpoſe of intelligence, had 
long lurked in the environs, and related their 
different obſervations to their unprincipled em- 
ployers. | : 

Under ſuch circumſtances it is not to be fuppoſel 
that tne extraordinary alteration,” which had taken 
place in the conduct of Madame, could poſſibly paſs 


unnoticed by emiſſaries, profeſſediy ſent to 


Narbonne with the deſign of watching every oc- 
currence; for which they were paid in proportion 
to its relative importance with the nefarious inten- 
tions of thoſe who required their ſErvice; +. 

The held of conjecture and aſtoniſhment this in- 


formation opened to their view, is not be deſcribed! 


« Tf the Counteſs de Narbonne ventured thus 
publicly to evince her dereliction from the ſyſtem 
of conduct in which ſhe had hitherto ſo long per- 
ſevered, it was next to a certainty ſhe muſt be well 
convinced that. proper, though ſecret meaſures 


were taken to ſupport her in ſo flagrant a change 


of opinion, and enſure her ſafety in the practical 
proſecution of thoſe new-adopted plans of proceed- 
ing, which, from De la Ville's preſent reſidence 


in the Caſtle, it was likewiſe clear he either ſanc- 
tioned with voluntary approbation, or elſe was 


6 ; deceived 
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deceived into the appearance of it by thoſe intereſted 
in the impoſition, and whoſe ſuperiority in'mental 
abilities enabled them to repreſent matters in their 
own colours to the vain and credulous maſter of 
the Caſtle. In ſhort, from whatever ſource this 
inexplicable alteration originated, the fact could not 
be too ſoon aſcertained, and prudent means fallen 
upon to counteract my evil tende ene of which it 
might be proc uctive.” 
: Thus argued the two Marats; vice is naturally | 
ſuſpicious, and like the thief in Shakeſpeare; “ they 
thought every buſh an Officer.“ 
| Public and private intereſt - was indeed almoſt 
equally concerned in the inveſtigation of the truth 
at this juncture. The treaſure drawn from Nar- 
bonne, through the medium of De la Ville's vanity, 
had hitherto been of much ſervice to the National 
Aſſembly, the members of which had ſeldom found 
themſelves in more want of a freſh ſupply to oil the 
wheels of Government than at preſent. . In addi- 
tion to this circumſtance, Marat never loſt ſight of 
individual intereſt, whoſe craving appetite he was 
ſecretly determined to ſatisfy, at the expence of 
every other conſideration, whenever a ſafe oppor- 
tunity favoured the deſign. At preſent the ſame 
cauſes {till exiſted, as heretofore, to prevent quit- 
ting Paris ; and as De la Ville's friends continued 


* 


to 
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to preſerve their preponderancy in all political 
tranſactions, he dared not irritate them by ſtriking 
any decifive ſtroke on the occaſion, particularly as 
he was not ignorant that ſuſpicions of his intentions 
in regard to their relation, were entertained by 
ſeveral of the number, who, he had reaſon to be- 
eve, kept a W atchſul eye upon his actions i in that 
quarter. 

It was a notorious trait in this man's character, 

= that, however barbarous and ſanguinary where the 
fate of a fellow-creatu re was in queſtion, no perſon 
could be more anxious about his own, or more 
careful to preſerve himſelf from every ſpecies of 
probable danger. Of courſe, though long deter- 
mined (if not totally incompatible with that arit, and 
moſt conſequential of all conſiderations) to render 
himſelf maſter of the Counteſs and her much— 
coveted poſſeſſions, he ſtill judged it prudent to let 
others feel the way for bim; and Auſtin (his never- 
failing double on all ſuch occaſions) again under— 
took the office of zacka.l to his ORIG; yet 
puſillanimous uncle. 

In the execution of this embaſſy, he acquitted 
himſelf with his uſual acroitneis; and during the 
term of De la Ville's confinement to his chamber, 
loſt no opportunity of acqui:ing his fo mer influ- ü 
ence over the weak and imbecile mind ef his 

: unſuſpicious 
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wnuſpicious dupe, to whom he held out the moſt daz- 
zling proſpects of aggrandizement, and every other 
bait particularly calculated to ſecure him once more 
in their intereſt. | 

He was not long in perceiving that, faſcinated by the 
very triflingattention which the Counteſs now ſome- 
times condeſcended to ſhew him, her huſband ſeemed. 
inclined to coincide with the ſmalleſt hint of her 
withes on any ſubject whatever: he ſaw too, from 
the whole tenor of his converſation, that M. de 
Clermont was likewiſe a formidable rival to his 
views; and his confidential ſpy had informed him 
ef St. Julian's continued reſidence, together with 
the favourable light in which he was regarded by 
the inhabitants of the Caſtle. 

A combination of ſo many important and ex- 
traordinary circumſtances indicated “ more than 
met the eye,” ang predicted that ſome movement of 
unuſual importance, on the part of the Royaliſts, 
was either in contemplation, or already concluded 
upon. | | 

Auſtin knew the ſettled averſion of the Counteſs 
to her Republican huſband was too deeply founded 
to change with any ſhort-tried alteration in his 
ſentiments; and, therefore, he was convinced ſome 0 
momentous reaſon dictated her preſent conduct: 
he feared her influence over this huſband's mind 
VOL, IV. e might 
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might counteract that which he was himſelf endea- 
vouring to render ſtationary in behalf of his uncle, 
To prejudice him againſt the Counteſs was, therefore, 
conſidered as a preliminary ſtep to his own ſecurity, 
and every engine was A put in motion 
for that purpoſe, 

The predilection ſhe evidently expreſſed f for the 


young ſoldier not only ſupplied a pretence for this 


undertaking, but ſeriouſly alarmed him on his uncle's 


account; for he began to ſuſpe& (by the intimacy 


which obviouſly ſubſiſted between them), that as 
ſoon as De la Ville was otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
Madame was either to beſtow her hand upon him 
or ſome of the other chiefs of the Royaliſt party. 
This was a ſtinging reflection if ſuch a concluſion 
was deſtined to terminate all his labours, and 
proved a ſpur to his actions, as its probability in- 
creaſed from the obſervations which occurred in 
his daily, but inviſible remarks upon her conduct, 
Theſe apprehenſions were at length almoſt con- 


verted to certainty by their laſt excurſion to the 


receſs, where, from an accidental diſcovery of their 
route, he had contrived to trace their ſteps z and 
though forced to retire for a period of ſonie length, 

on account of the appearance of old Bertram near 


the ſpot, he had yet ſo managed as to keep them in 


\ 


view, till ſurpriſed at the prolongation of the 
tele 
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gele- l-tete, he ſeized the firſt moment of Bertram's: 
zbſence, to ſteal ſoftly to a ſmall window: on the 
ſide next the chapel, at which he happened to place 
himſelf at the critical inſtant, when St. Julian was 
kiſſing the hand of the Counteſs, and the latter 
preſſing St. Hypolite's picture to her heart, after 
having gazed upon it and the kneeling figure before 
her with tears in her eyes, accompanied by the 
moſt intereſting expreſſion of countenance, in 
which traces of tender emotion were OY 
portrayed. 

Such a diſcovery was worth millions; and 
Auftin, who had already begun to play his batteries 
on this apparently vulnerable quarter, now, under 
cover 'of night, fled to the invalid, and related the 
whole ſcene, with every auxiliary aid from exaggera- 
tion, which his prolifte genius for miſchief could 

poſſibly furniſh. - 

De la Ville, who alas gave the Counteſs 
credit for every virtue, and liſtened to her calum- 
niator, according to the ability of the laſt viſiter, 
and the management with which they flattered his 
predominant paſſion, remained long fluctuating 
between the perſuaſive, though ſtill dignified man- 
ners of the one, and the artfully adminiſtercd aſſer- 
tions of the other; till it was at length determined 
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that, as the fete formerly given, by the advice of 


Marat, had procured the attainment of ſome ſer. 


viceable pieces of intelligence, ſo might a maſked 
ball, within the walls of the Caſtle, be now an, 
nounced with probable advantage: in which caſe 
De la Ville would have an opportunity of making 
his own remarks, without endangering his now 
convalcicent ſtate by any improper expoſure of 
himſelf to the open air during the damps of the 
evening. | 

This matter fairly ſettled, and cards of invitation 
prepared for the neighbouring families, the maſter 
of the Caſtle undertook to make the requiſite com- 
munications to its preſent iuhabitants, while his 
counſellor returned to Paris, in order to acquaint 
his uncle with the exiſting poſition of his various 
manceuvree, and arrange the mode of their future 
execution under the aulpices of fo able a director. 

Soon after Auſtin's departure, St. Julian received 
2 ſummons to attend Charette, but promiſed to join 
them in a few days again. g 4 

On the following morning Mr. Haſtings returned 
from the ſecret expedition he had made, in order to 
ſettle matters for the projected emigration, His 
efforts, in this reſpect, it appeared had been fo far 
ſucceſsful, as even to exceed the moſt ſanguine ex- 
peQations of his friends ; but he informed them, as 

| | too 
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too great a number being miſſed at one period of 
time, might probably occaſion a ſpirit of enquiry 
inimical to the full completion of their views, 
it was his advice to effect their eſcape more gra- 
dually ; and agrecable to that opinion, a ſmall veltcl- 
would be at the back of the rock on the following 
evening, in which he wiſhed Victorine immediately 
to embark for England. 

After a ſhort conſultation, this plan was agreed 
to; and while M. de Clermont (who had previouſly 
determined to remain in France, for the preſent, with 
his wife and younger daughter) repaired to De la 
Ville's apartment, with the deſign of turning his 
attention from their motions, the Counteſs and 
Charlotte, aſſiſted by Margaretta and her huſband, 
removed that part of the treaſure from the rock to 
the cottage, which was deſtined to accompany the 
offspring of Joſeph the Second to the peaceful 
ſaores of Cumberland. When the little veſſel 
a'terwards approached, and came to an anchor in its 
allotted ſtation, Haſtings and Montague took the 
direction of conveying it on board, where it was 
ſtowed in different quarters calculated for conceal- 
ment. This duty was all performed under cover 
of night; aided by the friendly ſhades of which, the- 
young and beautiful exile found herſelf in the trem- 
bling arms of the Counteſs, who (ſecretly acquainted 
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with her own determination to expire near the tomb 


of her firſt huſband, and, therefore, ſenfible that the 
ſeparation was to prove eternal in this world), felt 
herſelf hardiy able to conceal the anguiſh of her boſom 
from thoſe to whom ſhe wiſhed it ſhould remain 
unknown; while the weeping V ictorine, aſtoniſhed 
at the exceſs of her emotion, endeavoured to ad- 
miniſter confolation, by holding forth to her view 


the probable proſpect of a ſpeedy meeting under 


ſafer ſkies, and in happier circumſtances ; a ſpecies 


of comfort, that fo far from producing the end for 


which it was intended, only ſerved to increaſe that 
grief it vainly ſtrove to mitigate. 
At length they were forced from each other's 


arms; and Victorine, having previouſly taken fare- 


/ 


wel of the Lady Abbeſs, who permitted Agnes to 
follow her young and beloved miſtreſs, embarked, 
acc@npanied by L-uifa Clermont, who was intro- 


duced to her on the preceding day, in the view of 


attending her to England. 


Mr. Haſtings proceeded with them to a certain 
diſtance ; when Victorine was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find her old friend Madame de Montcalm, with 


one of her daughters, waiting to join them in their 


voyage to Britain, That lady had met with Mr. 


Haſtings at a ſeaport town, where ſhe was attempt- 


ing to * 2 pallage to the ſame country; and 
when 
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when entruſted with the nature of her deſign, he 
ſpeedily arranged it with that degree of humanity 
which uſually characterized all his actions. 

We will now leave the emigrants to proceed on 
their voyage, and return to thoſe left behind at the 
Caſtle of Narbonne. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


e Tt cannot be! my ſenſes all dective me, 
« And yet it is Oh! let me gaze upon thee, 
« Recal each trace which marks thee for my own, 


« And gives me back the image of my heart,” 


WHITEHEAD. 


M. DE CORD ET, happening to be abſent, 
and detained on particular buſineſs in a diſtant 
province, did not receive tne letters forwarded from 
Narbonne, relative to his daughter's purpoſed union 
with Mr. Montague, till a conſiderable period had 
elapſed after they were written. 

| h T his 
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This circumſtance of courſe naturally retarding 
his anſwer, a ſilence ſo unaccountable occaſioned no 
ſmall degree of ſurpriſe at the Caſtle, and at length 
d:termined M. de Clermont to make ſome 8 
into the cauſe of it. 

Having put this deſign in execution, ani finiſhed 
his ſecond diſpatch on the ſubject, he reſigned his 
ſeat in Madame's library to Charlotte, who wiſhed 
to addreſs a few lines to her father by the fame 
Conveyance. 

She was juſt preparing to cloſę her epiſtle, when 
St. julian again returned to the Caſtle, and joined 
her in his travelling dreſs. | 

The ſeal, formerly found by one of the domeſtics, 
lay on the table, near the ſilver writing ſtandith of 
the Counteſs; and in riſing to welcome the Che- 
valier, ſome papers were accidentally puſhed aſide, 
which threw it upon the floor. 

St. Julian inſtantly ſtooped to lift it: ſhe ſaw 
his colour change; he ſtarted back ſeveral paces, 
and uttering a ſudden exclamation of ſurpriſe, be- 
trayed by his looks an ene of the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment. ö 

Charlotte's curioſity w was rail; ſhe ale 
recollected the violent emotion 117 which this ſeal 
had been recognized by the Counteſs, and eagerly 
de manded the meaning of his preſent agitation. 


1 - « Firls 
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c Firſt tell me, cried the Chevalier, &“ from 
whence came this ſeal? Know you he Arms en- 
graven upon it?“ - : 
Mademoiſelle de Cordet immediately b the 
manner in which it had fallen into Madame's poſ- 
ſeſſion, mentioned the ſenſations which it had pro- 
duced in her boſom, and added, that the arms it 
exhibited were thoſe borne by a dear friend of that 
lady, in whoſe fate ſhe had been particularly in- 
tereſted. 
„ God of heaven and earth 1” exclaimed St. 
Julian, ſtriking his forehead with violence, and 
linking into the neareſt chair within his reach. 
« Can it be? — No!” continued he, after a 
temporary pauſe, riſing again from his ſeat; «© no! 
it cannot be—it is impoſſible !” and he traverſed 
the room with an air of the ſtrongeſt pecturba- 
tion. : 
A myſtery, of whatever nature, appeared now 
on the very brink of diſcloſure z, and the mutual 
knowledge of the ſeal, alike poſſeſſed by this, young 
man and Madame de Narbonne, in conjunction 
with many other concurrent circumſtances, ſeemed. 
to implicate them equally in the diſcovery. 
Charlotte ſcarcely breathed ; ſhe ſprung ſrom the 
writing table. A ſolution of thoſe inexplicable 
enigmas Which had ſo long defied development, and 
— | ET cruelly 
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eruelly tormented the unhappy Counteſs, was poſ- 
ſibly dependant on the inveſtigation which ſhe 
trembled to make, Jeſt ſome unforeſeen diſappoint- 
ment ſhould,. as uſual, enſue; but ſuſpenſe was 
increaſing to agony! She could bear it no longer, 
and her reſolution was immediately taken. 

The period, during which theſe reflections paſſed 
in her mind, was ſhort -was inſtantaneous She 
ſeized hold of his arm, and emphatically requeſted 
to know what © could not be what © was im- 


poſſible 2? 


St. Julian was now become ſomething more 


collected; he took her hand, deſired her to be 
ſeated, placed himſelf by her on the ſofa, and pro-- 
ceeded to give the following OY of his 
recent conduct. | 

« You are already acquainted with the princi-. 
pal incidents of my chequered life as formerly re- 
lated to the Counteſs; and. muſt therefore know 
that I have hitherto harboured no ſuſpicion of poſ- 
ſeſſing any title to a higher rank in ſociety than the 
ſon of ſuch humble parents could claim from his 
equals among the neighbouring peaſant x. 

« The few days I have lately ſpent with M. 
Charette bas, however, inſpired other ideas, and 
opened brighter proſpects to my view. But ſhould: 
theſe prove viſionary, unauthenticated by the teſt - 
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better, perhaps, the dazzling forms of iliuftrious 
birth and ſuperior ſtation bad never ſhgne before 
me with their flattering oleams of imaginary bliſs, 


_ unleſs to M. St. Julian, or the Commander in 


long detained from their right owner; and that he 
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of ſubſequent inveſtigation—ab Victorine! then 
am I once more thrown at an inſurmountable 
diſtance from happineſs and you! then were it 


but real diſappointment ! K 
St. Julian haſtily quitted his ſeat, traverſed the 
room again in a hurried, agitated manner, returned to 
it, and again continued his narrative, of which we 
ſhall now give the ſubſtance 1 in as few. words as 
poſlible. 

It ſeems a ſuſpicious looking man had been ob- 
ſerved for ſome time lurking in the vicinity of the 
Royaliſts ; and having been ſeized for the purpoſe 
of examination, ſeveral articles of value were found 
upon him, of which he refuſed to give any account 


Chief of the Army. He was, therefore, with his 
treaſure, carried before the latter, and being cloſely 
interrogated on the ſubject, acknowledged, with 
many marks of the ſincereſt contrition, that © the. 
Jewels were not his own; that they had been too 


was in purſuit of that owner, when taken into cuſ- 
tody, with the intention to reſtore them, in order to 
make 
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make all the remaining reparation for tlie paſt which 
was now ein his power to offer.“ 

M. Charette then drew from him a further ex- 
planation of the affair, which bore every mark of a 
ſtrict regard to veracity. | 
The priſoner ſaid « that one ſtormy night, 
eighteen or twenty years before the preſent period, 
as he was in ſearch of a {tray ſheep. that had wandered 
from the ſmall flock by which he got a fcanty 
maintenance for the ſupport of himſelf and his 
family, a feeble cry of diſtreſs reached him from an 
angle of the river; it ſeemed to be the voice of an 
infant, and, guided by the low murmuring ſound, 
he purſued ir, till ſomething floating at the fide of 
the ſtream caught his attention. This appeared to 
be a ſmall baſket, now entangled among the droop- 
ing branches of ſome willows, which here hung 
over the banks of the water; by theſe means it 
was obtained without much difficulty, and its con- 
tents were ſoon diſcovered to be a very fine male 
infant, which apparently had not been long in ſuch 
a ſtate, or elſe the baſket, by continuing to float, 
preſerved it from material injury, for it ba ſuffered 
infinitely leſs than might reaſonably have been ex- 
pected from ſo perilous a ſituation. 

„Along with this little creature were depoſited the 
valuables now produced, with ſome changes of 

linen, 
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Iinen, and a ſum of money in magnitude far more im- 


menſe than any he had ever before met with. The 
latter was tempting z he was poor and needy ; he re- 


moved the whole to his cottage; ſpread the riches, thus 
providentially obtained, before his wife; conſulted: 
with her on the next ſtep to be taken; and, in 
ſhort, found his portion of honeſty inadequate to 


the conflict it had to-ſupport againſt the powerful 
attractions of ſo formidable an opponent. The 


Jewels, of which he underſtood not the value, were 
carefully concealed, leſt their diſcovery ſhould 
lead to dangerous enquiries; ' while the money 
{which could not be ſo eaſily identified), was to be 


appropriated to- the removal of thoſe wants and 


diſtreſies by which they had hitherto been oppreſſ- 
ed. The mittreſs of the cottage had only increaſed 
her family by the birth of a little boy two days be- 
fore this event took place; and whether the agita- 
tion, of which it was productive, or the cold 
caught by fitting up to examine their riches, had 
affected the child, is uncertain, but it was ſeized 
with convulſion fits, and expired before morning. 
The grief this incident occaſioned gave a temporary 
interruption to the ſenſations of pleaſure recently 
experienced ; but the-cauſe of thoſe ſenſations, and 


the little orphan, who now claimed her ſole atten- 
tion, ſoon threw the. veil of oblivion over irreme-- 


diable 
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diable diſtreſſes, and fully ſupplied the place of the 
deceaſed in its parent's affections, who ſoon 
doted upon young Henry (as they named him) in 
a degree almoſt equal to any of their own chil. 
dren. In the meantime, however, the late 
acquired treaſure did not aftord all the gratification 
a firſt view of it had promiſed, Some little neceſ- 
ſary purchaſes, which. they ventured to make, 
had drawn both the obſervation and envy of cheir 


neighbours upon them; and they were conſe- 


quently forced to act with hs utmoſt circum— 
ſpection. | 

« At length, weary of continual reſtraint, they: 
_ willingly agreed to the Count St. Julian's propoſal, 
of taking Henry (now- about ſix years old), as a 


little attendant and playfellow to his only ſon, who 


was nearly of the ſame age, and had already formed 


a ſtrong attachment for the child, by having pre- 
viouſly met with him in the pleaſure grounds, 


where his reputed father ſometimes was employed 
28 a day-labourer. 


Having thus diſpoſed of the foundling i Ina way. 
he conceived would be for his ad ivantage,. the man 


removed with his family to a diſtant part of the 
kingdom, where he ſpeedily . commenced a more 


comfortable ſtyle of living than bad hitherto been 


_ But, alas! his charge leſſened by degrees; 
| their 
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their children dropped off one after another, and 
finally robbed them of the name of parent, before 
many years of proſperity had paſſed over their 
heads, During this period, the nominal father of 
Henry failed not to make repeated enquiries after 
his enricher; and learned, with infinite pleaſure, 
that his education and improvements were ſuch as 
vꝛould not diſgrace the firſt Nobleman in France. 
The man had not literally a bad heart; he rejoiced 
ts think on this circumſtance as ſome indemnifi- 
cation for having probably deprived him of his 
birthright, by the conceannent that continued to 
be practiſed ; and convinced that he would now be 
properly taken care of, gradually. relaxed in the 
punctuality of his enquiries reſpecting him, till 
ſickneſs, pecuniary loſſes, and conſtant grief for the 
deprivation of their children, at length ſent the old 
woman to her grave—an incident which combined 
with the others to increaſe a degree of melancholy 
that had latterly ſeized his mind, and impreſſed it 
with an idea that all his recent misfortunes were 
the conſequence of the injuſtice he had been guilty 
of to the child which accident had ſo miraculouſly 
thrown upon his protection. 

« Fraught with this notion, and now filled with 
remorſe for paſt errors, he ſet off for the reſidence 


of St. Julian, fully determined to make an explicit 
confeſſion 
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confeſſion of the whole, and reſtore what yet re- 
mained in his power, to the right owner. | 
« But Henry was no longer to be found in the 
happy ſcenes of early youth! Another Lord, and, 
ah! how unlike his benefactor ! now reigned para- 
mount over the rich domains where he had ſpent 
his infancy, and refuſed to anſwer any queſtions 
relative to the fate of the foundling. A vague re- 
port, however, was in circulation of his N 
joined the army of the Royaliſts, and to that quar- 
ter of the country where their chief force principally 
reſorted, he conſequently bent his ſteps, in hopes of 
eaſing his mind of that load of ſelf. reproach which 
continually preyed upon its peace, and imbittered 
every hour of exiſtence. In the execution of this 


deſign many obſtacles and difficulties occurred to 


retard its accompliſhment ; and it was only after a 
conſiderable period ſpent in fruitleſs enquiry 
and fatiguing purſuit, that he had at length been in 
any degree ſucceſsful.” 

The priſoner here pauſed, and M, Charette again 
examined the jewels, which were now conſigned 


to his care, and lay on a table before them. He 
then demanded if theſe were all of the kind taat 


were found with the child? and was anſwered in 
the affirmative, except one ſeal, which, by the de- 


ſcription afterwards given him, St. Julian recog- 
| nized 
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nized to be the ſame that led to the 1 diſ- 
| „ 
The poor man, it ech had been ee to 
the foreſt of Narbonne, as a likely place to find, or 
at leaſt gain ſome intelligence of him he was in 
queſt of; but having been diſappointed in this ex- 
pectation, he was proceeding for the ſame purpoſe 
to the Caſtle, and had ſeated himſelf on the ground 
to put the jewels in ſeparate parcels, in order to 
ſhew them as occaſion required, when a band of 
military men ſuddenly. emerged from a thicket be- 
hind, and preſenting their, arms, with the tremen- 
dous introduction of ( Voila les bayonettes !” ſo ter- 
rified him for his own ſafety and that of his trea- 
fure, that the ſeal was unfortunately dropped in the 
precipitancy of his eſcape. The meanneſs of his ap- 
pearance, however, evidently prevented any ſuſpi- 
cion of the booty they loſt ; and the loud burſts of 
laughter which attended his flight, indicated rather 
2 wiſh, to frighten, than any more Ae e 
the objects of his alarm. 

Though the whole of this ſtory was plauſible,, 
and carried apparent marks of authenticity, it was 
nevertheleſs poſſible that the jewels might have 
been obtained i in a manner ſtill more criminal, and 
the narrative contrived for the purpoſe of 


e 
Charette 


A 
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Cuharette therefore judged it proper to place a 
guard upon his motions, till the arrival of St. 
Julian afforded ſome further opportunity for aſcer- 
taining the trutSof his depolition ; and the Cheva- 
lier was of courſe immediately ſent for. | 
Before he could reach the camp of his gallant 
Commander, however; the priſoner had contrived 
to make his eſcape, in conſequence of the apprehen- 
ſions entertained for his ſafety, which ſome pretty 
| broad hints from the ſoldiers inſpired, who (generally 
and warmly attached to St. Julian) conceived they 
could not treat a perſon, rumoured to have mate- 
rially injured him, with teo much indignity; and 
in purſuance of this idea, had given ſtrong indica- 
tions of a diſpoſition to perform a act of 
| juſtice on the offender. "1 
St. Julian endeavoured to repair the effects of 
this ill-timed proof of regard, by attempting to dif- 
cover the fugitive's place of concealment ;, but. 
fruſtrated in his deſign, he was forced to renounce 
the farther proſecution of it at preſent, in com- 
pliance with the wiſh of Charette; who, from. 
ſome private information received on the ſubject, 
requeſted him to return to Narbonne, and exert. 


| himſelf to retain his former influence over the . 


facile, and (as it began to be feared) fluctuating 


wind of De la Ville; affuring him, | in the mean- 
; time,, 
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time, eyery poſſible meaſure ſhould be employed to 
procure intelligence of his late nominal father, du- 


ring his own reſidence at the Caſtle. 


Alfter finiſhing the recital of theſe particulars, 
the Chevalier next produced the jewels, which he 
determined ſhould henceforth accompany him in all 
his future peregrinations, In the fond expeCation 
of, ſome time or other, difcovering his real Parents 
by their aſſiſtance. | 

Charlotte eagerly viewed them one by « one ; and. 
the longer ſhe looked' upon them, was the more 
convinced that they were the very ſame as deſcribed 
by the Counteſs to have been depoſited in the 
hands of her child's nurſe, with the view of aiding 
to identify him hereafter, 'ſhould any unforeſcen 
occurrence render ſuch a circumitance requiſite, 
in conſequence of being early conſidered as merely 
the ſon of a country peaſant. © 

1 he ſuſpicion now almoſt amounting to cer- 
tainty, that he was, in fact, the long-lamented oft- 


ſpring of St. Hypolite and her much- reſpected 


friend, was, however, confined to her own breaſt; 


till ſhe anxiouſly enquired if a golden chain, with 


a locket attached to it, was worn by him, and fo 
rivetted about his neck, as not to be removed by 


any perceptible method ? 


St. 
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ſented it for her examination. All doubt was now 
at an end! This trinket was of too ſingular a form 


to be miſtaken, after what ſhe had often heard 
Madame mention of its appearance.—Joy is ſome- 


times as oppreſſive in its ſymptoms as grief. Char- 


St. Julian anſwered not, but opening his veſt, pre- 


Fg 


lotte felt a ſudden faintneſs come over her heart, 


and had recourſe to her ſmelling-bottle, as ſhe 


cropped the locket on his breaſt, with an exclama- 
tion of animated rapture; which ſoon brought on 


All explanation ſufficiently calculated to inſpire the 


young and now happy St. Julian with ſenſations 
of the pureſt delight and fatisfaction.—— | | 
He was then aſcertained to be the undoubted 
ſon of Madame de Narbonne ! the legal heir of 


theſe rich domains! the repreſentative of an illuſ- 


trious family! and, finally, an object no longer 
unworthy to aſpire to the hand of his adored 
Victorine! !!“ —— | 


Jo, in the fulneſs of youthful joy, ment: Ay rea- 


ſoned the ardent imagination of St. Julian! But 


the ties of conſanguinity, like thoſe of moral juſtice, 
were no longer regarded by the new rulers of the 
land when intereſt or neceſſity required their ſub- 
verſion ; and the poſſeſſions he now began to con- 
ſider as his future inheritance, were unhappily placed 


in boch theſe predicaments, according to tae opinion 


of 


- 
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of thoſe who wiſhed to have the entire Apa of 
them. | 
Aſtoniſhment, 8 and pain alternately: 


vibrated on his feelings as the Chevalier received 


Charlotte's congratulations on this important diſ- 


covery, and heard her briefly relate the leading 
events of his il|-fated parent's melancholy ſtory.” 
No indications, however, of the weak and frivolous 


conduct, frequently exhibited by inferior minds on 
fimilar occaſions, diſgraced- the energetic character 
of St. Julian! His feelings were, nevertheleſs, cer- 


tainly acute; but they were likewiſe dignified, manly, 


and perfectly congenial with the uncommon mag- 
nanimity that ſo e diſtinguiſhed all his 
actions. 

While diſcourſing on the propereſt method. for 


breaking this momentous intelligence to the 
Counteſs, and entirely engroſſed by the ſubject, 


the door of the library ſuddenly opened, unperceived 


=; by either of its preſent inmates z and Madame, who 


had juſt been.informed of his return tb the Caſtle, 


| haſtily advanced to welcome him. 


In approaching the table, her eye glanced on the 
well-known memorials of other days. She ſtarted 
her colour repeatedly varied ; agitation ſhook her 
frame; and her aching eyeballs ſeemed burſting 


from their ſockets as they fixed on objects ſo unex- 


5 | 


/ 
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peed, ſo harrowing to remembrance. She Satan; 
ſtaggered backwards, and was ſinking upon the 
floor, when St. Julian (at firſt motionleſs from 
ſenſations of ſurpriſe and uncertainty how to con- 
duct himſelf) ſprang to her aſſiſtance, caught her 
in his arms, laid her gently on a ſofa, and as he 
knelt at her feet, tenderly preſſed her almoſt life- 

leſs hands to his lips, with looks expreſſive of the 
moſt ardent filial affection ; while the emphatical 
word « mother !” ſoftly pronounced, in a voice; 
ſcarcely articulate, from the variety of emotions; 
which ſtruggled for utterance,” reached the ear, 
long deaf to mental conſolation, and rivetted every 
idea on the attractive figure before her. 

She. raiſed her head from Charlotte's boſom, on 
which it reclined, again turned her eyes upon the 
jewels, then on St. Julian; and diſengaging herſelf 
from the ſupporting arms of her-whoſe perſuaſive 
eloquence had been employed in endeavouring to 
inſpire ſentiments of fortitude and compoſure, 
dropped on her knees at the ſide of the Chevalier, 
and claiping him in her arms, ſobbed aloud, while 
her throbbing temples reſted on his ſhoulder. | 

The relief derived from this- burſt of Nature 
came opportunely, and did more in her favour than 
all the rhetoric of the firſt orator could have ac- 
cowpliſhed, | POTN | 
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The ſcene that now took place requires not the 


pen of. deſcription to do it juſtice ; the heart of 


ſenſibility can alone portray its features in their 


genuine colours; to ſuch we leave the delineation 


of it; other minds would not be able to compre- 
hend the nicer ſhades of the painting. - 

- Suffice it to ſay that certain meaſures were fixed 
upon for their future rule of conduct; and the 
delighted mother no longer wondered at her pre- 
dilection in his favour, as ſhe retraced that ſimilitude 
to his lamented father in every look and movement, 
which had hitherto ſo inconceivably puzled her to 
account for. 5 155 | 

Finding, by ſome hints which incautioull y eſcaped. 
him, that the Republicans were fuppoſed to be 
Preparing for a zenewal of hoſtilities, ſhe ſpeedily 
became as anxious to quit France as ſhe, had for- 
merly, in ſecret, been averſe to that project. But 
on the ſubje of engaging to accompany her, St. 
Julian was alone inflexible, and proof againſt all 
the arguments ſhe could urge for the purpoſe :—ne 
conceived his character at ſtake to ſee the end of 
the conteſt, and poſitively refuſed to be ſeparated 
from his gallant Commander when approaching 
danger was at hand, even though the poſſeſſion of 
Victorine was held forth as a powerful auxiliary 

3 to 
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to his mother's entreaties ; he therefore remained 
equally deaf to the faſcinations of wealth, grandeur, 
love, and filial affection, when the good of his 
country was ſuppoſed to require his ſervices, and 

honour demanded his attendance in the field of 
glory! Fs . 
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IF Auſtin Marat's former obſervations on the 
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A ” 


CHAP, XVII 


« The ſcourge 


Of the red world, deſtroyers of mankind, 


The ruffian ravagers of earth; and all 


Beneath the ſmooth diſimulating maſk 


OF juſtice and compaſſion! 


£ Pleaſure 1 revenge 


THOMSON, 


Have ears more deaf than n to the voice 


Of any true deciſion.“ 


, 
9 - 


SHAKESPEARE» 


conduct of the Counteſs and St. Julian appeared 
fraught with ſufficient foundation for ſuipicion to 
build — that foundation was certainly not 


weakened 
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weikened on his return to the environs of the Caſtle 
by the ſucceeding attention beſtowed on their 
motions when, in the diſcharge of his honourable 
ſyſtem of eſpionage, he ſecretly followed them 
through the labyrinths of the foreſt, and, like the 
devil in Milton, watched every e to ruin 
and betrax. a ; 

- Unconſcious, however, of human notice, they 
generally choſe the moſt retired and unfrequented 
paths to the receſs, or continued to retrace ſome 
favourite walk by moonlight; while, hanging on 
the arm of her ſon, the fond mother gave way to 
maternal tenderneſs, and dwelt upon the happy 
diſcovery of his exiſtence ſo unexpectedly obtained, 
and the new proſpects which opened to her view, 
in conſequence of that intereſting e diſcloſure. 

The imperfect and disjointed ſentences which 
reached Auſtin on theſe occaſions, were eaſily con- 
nected by his fertile imagination. The ardent and 
marked looks of Madame, as her eyes were eon 
tinually turned-upen this cheriſhed reſemblance of 
St. Hypolite often attracted his notice, and furniſh- 
ed, he conceived, a key to the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, particularly when her former averſion to 
her preſent huſband was recollected, together with 
ſome other circumſtances of her private hiſtory not 
unknown to the nephew of Marat; from all of 
5 M 2 wjhich 
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which theſe concluſions were drawn, that her re- 
cent politeneſs (for it went no farther) was merely 
a piece of fine acting to obtain that degree of in- 
fluence over the mind of De la Ville that was pro- 
bably now found requiſite to blind him to the dupli- 
[ city of her own conduct, and the manceuvres of thoſe 
I, ſhe called her friends. | 
| | Appearances, it muſt be confeſſed, were un- 
- doubtedly againſt Madame de Narbonne and this 
young man, whom we ſhall {till continue to men- 
tion by the name of St. Julian, that being the only 
2ppellation by which he can publicly be yet re- 
cognized, conſiſtent with common prudence or 
| ſafety, in the preſent ſituation of his affairs. 
E It is true, during thoſe walks, when Auſtin had 
1 any opportunity of remarking their behaviour, or 
| occaſionally catching a word that might be twiſted 
into two meaninge, and rendered applicable to the 
| one moſt congenial to his own views, they were 
| generally accompanied by M. de Clermont, Char- 
lotte, or the Engliſhmen ; but this obſervation by 
. no means altered his opinion: on the contrary, it 
ſtrengthened the previous belief that a tranſaction, 5 
| inimical to the immaculate nature of virtuous Re- 
| Ts publicaniſm, was forming, and that the Counteſs, 5 
| flaſcinated by the figure and character of the young 


Be ho gg was * to aid the cauſe by the 
| : acquiſition 
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acquiſition of herſelf and the domains of Narbonne 
in favour of that party. | 

This idea, when firſt imparted to the die Fa. 
Marat, acted as a freſh ſtimujus to thoſe deſigus | 
already on the tapis; and the dread of loſing two 
objects of ſo much importance to his views as 
Madame and her princely poſſeſſions, were not the 
moſt comfortable of all human meditations. 
Auſtin's promiſed rewaid, in caſe of ſucceſs, was 
inſtantly doubled; and, to do him juſtice, he ſcemed 
to have as good an inclination for miſchief as auy 
otaer agent whatever that could have been Pine 
upon for the office. 

Aſhamed to acknowledge that he had eſpouſed 
the intereſts of the oppoſite party, aud flattered by 
the idea he imagined his late colleagues ſtill enter 
tained of his extenſive power and abilities, De la 
Ville, as we have already remarked, by degrees 
ſucked in the eſſence of the poiſon thus artfully 
adminiſtered by this Republican politician, in a 
manner ſo imperceptible, that he had again return- 
ed to his former tenets ſome time before he even 
ſulpected thoſe recently profeſſed. were eradicated 
in the [malleſt degree. 

But if a dereliction of opinion cannot be effected | 
„ the conviction that a man is not only upon the 


N 3 point 
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point of loſing his wife and his fortune, but that his 
life is alſo to be ſacrificed as a preliminary ſtep to 
the deprivation, it muſt be allowed that no argu- 
ments more porſallys can eaſi] yt be adduced in its 
_ excuſe, | 
With whatever portion of Chriſtian reſignatio ion 
moſt men might be enabled to ſuſtain the firſt of 
theſe three circumſtances, we pretend not to de- 
termine. For the two latter, however, De la 
Ville certainly entertained the warmeſt regard ; and 
in proportion as their magnitude was compared 
with the danger he was taught to believe now 
threatened their ſafety, he conceived. himſelf in- 
debted to the ineſtimable friend who kindly offered 
his advice and aſſiſtance for their preſervation. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed wonderful that St. Julian, 
merely as an individual, independent of other con- 
ſiderations, ſhould be no particular favourite with 
Auſtin Marat ; for, beſides that fire and water were 
not compoſed of more oppolite qualities than the 
principles and natural diſpoſitions of each, the latter 
had taken ſome offence at an order reſpecting his 
cloſer coninement when a priſoner, after the Jaſt 
engagement with Charette, which the Chevalier 
(in the execution of his duty) was under the neceſ- 


ſity of enforcing. This circumſtance, however, 
| 2% _would 
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would probably have been no longer remembered 
when his emancipation from the power of the 
Royaliſts took place, had not the defeat of his at 
tempt on the life of De la Ville been accompliſhed 
by the proweſs of him who now feemed to reign 
paramount over them both in the Caſtle, and whoſe / 
ſubſequent greatneſs was apparently deſtined to 
riſe, like the phoenix, more” reſplendent from their 
deſtruction. | 

The approaching maſquerade 1 was therefore to : 
decide which ſcale would henceforth be doomed'to 
preponderate; and its commencement was conſe- 
quently fixed for a diſtant day, jn order that De la 
Ville might have a better chance of being ſuſi- 
ciently recovered from the effects of his indiſpoſi- 
tion, to take an active part in the intended ſangui- 
nary tranſactions of the period. 55 | 

Meanwhile time glided along on golden wings 
with the now comparatively happy widow of St. 
Hypolite. It is true, ſhe and her confidential 
friends were under the neceſſity of proceeding with 
the utmoſt caution; but the windings of the rock 
{till furniſhed a place of ſecurity for their private 
conferences, and the ſaloon often witneſſed the ex- 
tent of maternal ſolicitude and affection, till the 
hours of night cloſed around, and adi them to 
return to the Caſtle, 


M 4 Dire - 
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During theſe ſtolen interviews, Madame de 
Narbonne ſeized every favourable opportunity for 
making the Chevalier acquainted with the hiſtory 
of his illuſtrious family and anceſtors; while, 
warmed by the ſubject, the ſpirit of their young and 
gallant repreſentative frequently burſt forth, as ſh: 
proceeded, in impatient denunciations of vengeance 
on the oppreſſors of his only ſurviving parent, in a 
manner that ſufficiently beſpoke his towering mind, 
and the indignant ſenſe entertained of the injuries 
ſhe had ſuffered. 
With what fervour of entreaty has ſhe not ſtrove, 
on thoſe occaſions, to calm his agitation, and endea- 
voured (in. conjunction with their other friends) to 
inſtil a neceſſary degree of caution, and impreſs 
the idea of bearance and focbrnrance on his per- 
turbed mind! 

To attempt the recovery of thoſ: treaſures 
already in the hands of another maſter, and that 
maſter poſſeſſed of ſo many powerful connections in 
the National Aſſembly, was not to be thought of 
at preſent: but, to compeaſate in ſome meaſure 
for this deprivation of property, the Counteſs 
aſſured her ſon that the wealth ſhe could Kill cali 
her own, was more than competent to maintain him 

in a ſtate of genteel independence with his Vie- 
torine, whoſe fate ſhe ſolemnly engaged to unite with 
| his, 


3 
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his, provided he agreed to renounce his threatened 
revenge, and did not meditate any thing in oppo- 
ſition to the ſentiments of his friends. 

This was a proſpect too Aattering to reſiſt; and 
though the Chevalier poſitively refuſed to tarniſh 
his honour by quitting Charette, even for ſo bril- 
liant a temptation, yet where his own pecuniary 
intereſt was merely concerned, he found no diffi- 


culty in conſenting to relinquiſh worldly grandeur, 


when put in competition with the view of rational 
happineſs, and the peace of an Oey but hitherto. 


unfortunate mother, 
Accompanied by Charlotte + Montague, the 


| Counteſs, with her ſon, frequently paſſed an hour 
at the Convent; where the good Abbeſs delighted 


to entertain the latter on every ſubject ſhe thought 
would be moſt agreeable to diſcourſe upon. She 
already experienced the affection of a parent for 


this young man, who, acquainted with his mother's 


obligations to her friendſhip, voluntarily engaged 
to procure Charette's protection for the Commu- | 
nity, provided any event, hoſtile to their peace, 
ſhould be threatened by the Republicans, while the 
army to which he belonged, was within me reach ok 


rendering them affiſtan-e. 
Upon N from the Convent, Madame and 


St. Julian, in their way round the rock, uſually 


M5 repaired 
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repaired w the chinel, and left their two. come 
panions to enjoy a 727e-4-i2te either in the ſaloon 
or the grove near it. 

In the awe-inſpiring gloom of this religious 
edifice, amid the aſhes of his progenitors, and the 
ſcene of his parents? unfortunate union, indefinable 
ſenſations ſwelled the | boſom of their newly diſco- 
vered relative, as, hanging on his arm, the deep 
ſighs of the Counteſs intermingled with the hollow 
found of their ſteps along the vaulted aiſle which 
led to his father's ſilent abode. 

There, while he leaned againſt ong of the ſtone 
pillars, abſorbed in penſive contemplation, Madame, 
watering the tomb of St. Hypolite with her tears, 
fondly dwelt upon the long- cheriſhed remembrance 
of thoſe virtues and accompliſhments once ſo emi- 
nently poſſeſſed by him, whoſe mortal part was 

now. conſigned to kindred duſt, and mouldering to 
its original nothing, beneath the ſtately monument 
' that marked his place of reſt ! 
Faſcinated by the melancholy luxury of recol- 
lections, which the time and ſurrounding objects 
impreſſed upon their minds with additional intereſt, 
the mother and ſon often lingered over the ſcene 
till the mild and placid moon- beams, from the high 
Gothic caſement, falling upon the hallowed ſpot 


that contained a huſband and father” 8 remains, 
: fivered 
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ſilvered the Parian marble with a ſoſter ſhade of 
colouring, a more chaſtened hue | ! | 

During thoſe moments of ſweet, but ſaddened 
reflection, which are generally productive of virtu- 
ous and noble reſolutions in hearts poſſeſſed; of 
tender ſenſibility, St. Julian repeatedly ſwore to act 
through life in a manner worthy of the illuſtrious 
anceſtors from whom he ſprung. 

With the ſecrets of the rock he was now 45 
wiſe made acquainted, and, accompanied by M. de 
Clermont, went through the uſual ceremony of 
inauguration; after which, a preſent of conſidera- 
ble value was elected from the private depoſitories 
of the place, and forwarded to the hero of La Ven- 
dee in the name of the Counteſs, as ſome return 
for! his great and unremitting attention to ber ſon. 

From the inſtinctive predilection ſo early enter- 
tained for the Chevalier, Madame was firſt led to 
behave with apparent, though diſtant marks of 
civility to De la Ville; and the ſubſequent motives, 
which a diſcovery of her ſon's birth now furniſhed, 
5 © ng a continuation of the ſame conduct more 
than ever neceſſary, the had ſometimes prevailed. 
upon herſelf, with a degree of reluctance, which 
nothing” but the exigencies of the period could 
poſibly have.conquered, to make perſonal enquiries | 
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after his health, attended by M. de Clermont, 
for whom he ſtill pretended to feel much eſteem. 
In the courſe of theſe ſhort viſits nothing, how- 
ever, tranſpired to raiſe any ſuſpicion of the recent 
change his ſentiments had undergone. He was 
indeed under the influenge of too able a maſter in | 
the ſcience of ſimulation and diſſimulation not to 
have profited, in ſome meaſure, by the continual 
leſſons received on the ſubject ;” and, though inferior 
in every reſpect to thoſe who kept an eye on his 
movements, their caution and knowledge. of his 
character were equally Julled afleep by an artful 
appearance of low ſpirits and continued indiſpoſi- 
- tion, which were ſuppoſed to detach his thoughts 
from former purſuits, to ſerious ones of a more 
individual and ſelf-intereſting deſcription. in. 
this manner was the veil of deception effectually 
dropped over their uſual penetration; and St. 
Julian himſelf, a dupe, like others, to ſimilar pre- 
tences, and the goodneſs of his own heart, made 
ſuch ſtatements of the proceedings at the Caſtle, 
in his communications to Charette, that, for ſome 
time, not the ſmalleſt idea of their real nature was 
even ſuſpected. | 
Thus weakly permitting themſelves to be im- 
5 poſed upon by e deep and ee it 
is 
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is true, but againſt the conſequences of which they 
ought to have been ſtill on their guard, Madame 
at length began to flatter herſelf that Marat had 
become weary of ineffectual attempts to injure her, 
and no longer remembered, in the preſs of more 
important conſiderations, that the being yet exiſted, 
whoſe peace he had too ſucceſsfully aſſiſted to 
deſtroy ;—the therefore gave way to new ſenſations 
of delight, and, in proportion as the-above idea 
gained ſtrength, every look, word, and action be- 
came more obviouſly favourable to that ſon, who 
was conceived by their enemies to poſſeſs an in- 
fluence of a very different kind over the heart of 
his unſuſpecting mother. 

In ſpite of this ill- timed and fatal ſecurity, no 
doubt could, however, be harboured of the certain 
danger accruing from any projected deſign to re- 
inſtate him in the poſſeſſions of his forefathers, 
which would inevitably draw the whole vengeance 
of the National Aſſembly on their devoted heads. 
To ſecute him the independency ihe had recently 
promiſed, was therefore become doubly requiſite z 
and the preſent juncture happening to prove pro- 
pitious for the purpoſe, proper meaſures were 
accordingly taken for removing the portable trea- 
ſure of the rock to England, where the Counteſs 
was at length e upon to think of retiring; 

| but 
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but this half-reluctant conſent was only obtained, 
upon receiving the moſt ſolemn aſſuranees from St. 
Julian of joining her and Victorine in that country, 
as ſoon as the particular duties of his ſituation in 
the army of the Royaliſts would permit him to 
emigrate with honour to his own character. 
| Having before given a decided negative to his 
mother's firſt propoſal, relative toa final ſeparation 
from Charette, this conceſſion was conſidered as a 
point of ſome importance ; but the condition an- 
nexed to its performance detracted, in ſome mea- 
ſure,” ſhe thought, from the merit of the partial 
compliance, for his acquiefcence could only be 
ſecured by the expreſs ſtipulation, on his ſide, that 
his mother ſhould leave France immediately, where 
her ſafety muſt ſoon be unavoidably endangered by 
the nature of thoſe hoſtilities which there was every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe would be ſpeedily commenced 
between the contending factions that continued to. 
divide their unhappy country. 5 
If this propoſition had been rejected by the 
Counteſs, her ſon declared his determined reſolu- 
tion of ſtanding or falling on French ground, 
under the banners of his gallant Commander. 
No choice therefore remained; and ſhe was 
eonſequently prevailed upon to compromiſe the 
matter in his own way. 


The 


The affair being thus ſettled, a conſultation was 
held reſpecting the proper mode to be adopted for 
its ultimate execution; and it was agreed that the 


veſſel ſhould haſten to the river, to receive. the 


exiles and their riches, as opportunities might hap» 


pen to offer for the removal of the latter from the 


Rock of Narbonne. 


As the period allotted for _ maſquerade would 


| probably be ſufficiently engroſſed, by its attendant 
circumſtances, to prevent the inhabitants of the 
_ Caſtle from paying much attention to their move- 
ments, it was concluded to ſeize on the firit fayour= 
able juncture during its continuation, to attempt the 
accompliſhment of the projected ſcheme. as 


As veſlels of ſmall burthen were occaſionally. ſeen | 
in this part of the river, no curioſity could poflibly _ 


be excited by ſo common an occurrence. The 
boat employed to ply between it and the land, was 
one kept by old Bertram, for the oſtenſible purpoſe 


of fiſhing; but ſecretly retained for the ſervice of 


thoſe who happened to reſide in the rock, with a 
view either to aid an eſcape when neceſſary, or to 
_ ſupply articles which could not be otherwiſe con- 
veyed with ſafety to the interior of that place. 
A late hour, on the night of the maſquerade, was 


fixed upon for the -private embarkation of the”. { 
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emigrants, as the leaſt likely to produce an imme- 

diate diſcovery of their abſence, 
Meanwhile Mrs. Montague, broken-hearted and 

deprefſed by the unmerited misfortunes of early 


life, was again attacked by a return of ſymptoms 


which had more than once threatened her -corporeal 
ſyſtem with inſtant diſſolution. The preſence of 
her ſon of courſe became requiſite, and he obeyed 


the ſummons with a melancholy preſentiment that 


it would be the laſt ſhe would ever ſend him. 
The meſſenger, diſpatched: with the letters to- 
M. de Cordet, had not yet re-appeared at the 
Caſtle; and the term of his inexplicable abſence 
giving riſe to various conjectures, it was at length 
_ Judged proper to make a perſonal enquiry into the 

cauſe of this apparent myſtery. | 
Charlotte, firmly determined not to reſign her 


hand in marriage unſanRioned by parental appro- 


bation, had long refuſcd to ſhelter the bias of incli- 
nation under the authority of an uncle's conſent, 
which M. de Clermont would willingly have 
accorded, if Montague could have prevailed upon 


her to accept of it, for the purpoſe of uniting their 


-fates ; but her reſolution on this head remained 

immoveable. c 
Solicitous to bring the matter to a z criſis before 
he. attended the Counteſs to Britain, M. de 
Clermont, 
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Clermont, during Montague's abſence, propoſed 
ſhe ſhould herſelf repair to her father, and lay her 
future proſpe&s before this reſpectable parent, 
whoſe approbation ſhe was fo anxious to obtain. 
To obviate any apprehenſions entertained for 
the ſafety of a young and beautiful woman travel- 
ling alone, through a tract of country liable to all 
the devaſtating horrors of civil war, this kind and 
conſiderate relative offered his fervices to conduct 
her to the neighbourhood of Caen, from whence he 
would return again to the Caſtle of Narbonne, 
where no doubt was admitted of her being able to 
rejoin them before the period marked for their de- 
parture was expired. 77 7 5 
This arrangement was joyfully 18 to by 
his niece; and ſhe reached the reſidence of her 
father in ſafety a ſew hours after M. de Clermont 
| took the road back to Narbonne. 
But what was the agony of her ſoul on diſeover- 
ing that the houſe ſhe now entered, was inhabited by 
| ſtrangers, and her father conſigned to impriſonment 
in a diſtant part of the country!!! 
Sick at heart, ſhocked, and cbt by 
intelligence ſo unexpected, yet eager to mitigate 
his ſufferings, ſhe immediately flew to his aſſiſtance; 
and, having encountered innumerable difficulties 


in the pk, had afterwards the mortification to 
2 | 
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find herſelf ſternly refuſed the poor 8 of 


adminiſtering even that melancholy piece of duty, 
by the unfeeling barbarians to whom ſhe applied 
for permiſſion to enter his dungeon! All ſhe 
could learn on the ſubject were repeated conſirma- 


tions of the inhuman treatment he experienced, and 
that his confinement was effected in conſequence 


of an order received from the elder Marat, who had 
denounced him in the National Aſſembly as an 
object of ſuſpicion. | 

No longer able to ſtruggle Sh the complicated 


© ſenſations of fatigue, diſappointment, mental an- 
guiſh, and indignation, rage, at times, almoſt 


ſwelled her heart to burſting, as ſhe recollected the 


atrocious circumſtances of this man's former con- 
duct to the Counteſs, compared them with what 
he now ſuffered herſelf on her father's account, 
and liſtened to thoſe details of his unparalleled 


villany which reached her in timid whiſpers from | 


every quarter. Her blood became inflamed ; her 
head, her limbs were racked with the moſt ex- 
cruciating pains ; and before the ſecond morning 
after her arrival, 2 delirium ſeized her brain, which, 
for a conſiderable period, totally abſorbed every 
| remembrance of the paſt or preſent cauſe that had 


reduced her to ſo ditrefling a ſituation. 
Mean while 
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Meanwhile an incident occurred at the Caſtle, 
| which occaſioned no {mall apprehenſion to ſome of 
its inhabitants. 

De la Ville's nocturnal companion was acci- 
dentally obſerved entering his apartment at a late 
hour, and recognized by the maztre d*hotel for 
Auſtin Marat! To increaſe the diſmay produced 
by this diſcovery, St. Julian Teceived diſpatches 
from M. Charette, requeſting his return to the 
camp, as an attack was now certainly expected 
on the ſide of the Republicans. This ſummons 
Was accompanied by a letter to the Counteſs, in 
which the Commander of the Royaliſt army politely 
aſſured her that every poſſible attention ſhould be 
paid to the welfare and ſafety of her ſon, as far as 
the particular nature of the ſervice would permit; 
and after mentioning his regret at being under the 
neceſſity of recalling him, concluded by uſing every 
argument moſt likely to reconcile her mind to, an 
event equally painful as unavoidable, in the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, 

The period marked for the Chevalier's return to 
quarters was, however, extended to its utmoſt 
limits by the friendly indulgence of his generous 
Chief, and conſequently would not take place till 
after the concluſion of the now. faſt approaching 
teltivity. ” The circumſtance of his recal, though 

It 
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it might reaſonably have been expected, was yet 
ſeverely felt by Madame; but as Auſtin's re- 
appearance at the Caſtle convinced her the dæmon of 
miſchief was again buſy in preparing ſome new 
work of deſtruction, and being ignorant how far 
the knowledge of the Chevalier's actual exiſtence 
might have tranſpired (a diſcovery which ſhe had 
every reaſon to apprehend would ſpeedily accelerate 
the bloody ftroke of his father's aſſaſſin), this un- 
happy mother, conceiving his life lefs endangered 
under the eye of Charette than where expoſed to the 
diabolical machinations of ſeeret treachery, now 
became as anxious for his departure as ſhe had for- 
merly been to retain him at the Caſtle; and, with 
all the energy of maternal diſtraction, urged M. de 
Clermont and Mr. Haſtings to have every thing pre- 
pared for quitting France at the appointed period, 
as no rhetoric whatever could prevail on St. Julian 
to depart till ſuch time as he ſaw her fairly em- 
barked for England, and beyond the reach of thoſe 
enemies who had ſo long, ſo perſeveringly purſued 
her, and who, there was much reaſon to believe, 
were then engaged, under the ſhelter bf her own 
roof, in ſome nefarious tranſaction inimical to her- 
ſelf, and all thoſe for whoſe ſafety ſhe was moſt 
ſolicitous. | 
During this critical period Charlotte's 1 
ſilence perplexed and confounded her friends at 
| pe Narbonne. 


— 
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Narbonne. The Counteſs and M. de Clermont 
had repeatedly written to Caen wirhout being able 
to procure the ſmalleſt return to their enquiries. 
In fact, thoſe to whom they addreſſed themſel ves for 
information, were no longer to be found in that 
quarter of the country, the reign of terror having 
diſperſed them, like many others, in ſearch of a. 
ſafer reſidence. No ſatisfactory explanation could 
therefore be obtained by this mode of application; 
and the mornihg of the maſquerade found them 
equally uncertain of her fate, as agitated by the 


approaching period which was ae to deter- 
mine their OWN. - 


_ CHAP, | 


— 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


t A bloody tyrant, and a homieide, 
| © One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eſtabliſh'd 3 
| cc One that made means td come by what he hath, 


« And ſlaughter'd thoſe who had the means to help him. 


* „ % % „„ „ „„ | 

« Exe the bat hath flown 

| ce His cloiſter'd flight z ere to black Hecate's ſummons 
f « The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 


| „ Hath rung night s yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
e A deed of dreadful note! |, 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Tur dawn of this eventful day commenced with 
every propitious ſymptom for the projected emigra- 


tion. The wind was favourable for England; the 
8 = treaſure 


4 
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treaſure embarked, and the intended exiles, eager to 
eſcape: from the land of Republican liberty and 
Marat, looked forward with anxious ſolicitude to 
the moment of their d eparture, which the increaſ- | 
ing rumour of threatened hoſtilities urged them to 
| accelerate with all poſſible diſpatch, leſt public 
commotion ſhould auth: .rize private treachery, and 
finally give a fatal termination to their views of . 
future ſecurity and peace. 

Madame de Narbonne paſſed a conſiderable part 
of the forenoon in the Convent; and the hour that 
ſeparated her from its friendly and reſpectable Su- 
perior, appeared equally bitter with that in which 
ſhe was torn from the beſt of mothers.. 

hut the ſucceeding ſcene at the tomb of St. Hy- 
polite ſoon effaced every former one from preſent 

_ recollection. . No human eye, however, was per- 
mitted to witneſs this laſt ſolemn, ſolitary, and 
| affecting farcwel; and St. Julian had thrice gently. 
wrapped at the door of the chapel before he could : 
prevail on his agitated, '- weeping, but. ſilent 
mother to accompany him back to the Caſtle. 

The company were now faſt aſſembling from all 
quarters, while noiſy gaiety marked the reſtieſs 
votaries of pleaſure, as their jocund voices mingled 
with the notes of the. loud ſounding inſtruments - 
that reverberated through the ſpacious and lofty 

| 5 ns | apartments, 


wy _—_— „ 
\ 


erp ora ru : ng 


| apartments. No ———— 88 no fears 


enjoyment. The lights, the muſi ic, the variety of 
and inſpired the mind with delightful images, cal- 
culated for the appropriate amuſements of the 


evening. 


the place, Madame found herſelf under the * 


ingly taken, and they were not long in perceiving 


at length, the greateſt part of the company ſeemed 


— — — 
* 
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for the future, in ſhort, no apparent recollection of 
national evils ſeemed, for a ſingle moment, to in- 
trude on remembrance with one corroding idea 
ſufficiently ſtrong to damp the ardour of preſent 


ſplendid dreſſes every where captivated the ſenſes, 


— 


With a heavy heart, and thoughts ill . te 


of joining the motley aſlergblage. | 
It was requiſite to make De la Ville and his con- 
fidential friends acquainted with the habits worn by 
herſelf and her companion, | 
Proper meaſures for this 3 were accord- | 


themſelves honoured with particular marks of 
attention. 
By degrees the numerous groups of maſks became 
viſibly more intereſted in their different purſuits, till, 


abſorbed in a vortex of diſſipation and folly, too 
intenſe to admit of obſervation on any 18 


foreign to  ſelf-gratification, 
This 
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This was exactly the very point of time which: 


the watchful emigrants waited for. Margaretta 


was already on board; and her huſband, accome- 


panied by A gathe, attended their Lady's arrival at 


the back of the cottage, where the boat lay pre- 


pared to convey them to the veſſel. De la Ville 


and the maſk, ſuppoſed to be Auſtin Marat, proved 
no longer any reſtraint on their motions, for they 


had both unaccountably difappeared from the 
apartments. 

. = ſignal was given; Mr. Haſtings and the 
Counteſs haſtily threw off their maſquerade dreſſes, 
under which others were worn apparently better 
calculated for the purpoſe of concealment, St. 
Julian partly changed his. The latter placed the 
trembling arm of Madame within his own; and as 
they ſtole through the more diſtant ſhrubbery, en- 


deavoured to calm the perturbation of her mind by 


the tendereſt expreſſions of affeQion, accompanied 
with every aſſurance of protection moſt likely to have 
that effect. Mr. Haſtings ſupportedher on the other 
ſide; and though a bright moon partially darted 
her - ſilver rays from occaſional openings in the 
' almoſt impervious foliage, they paſſed the middle 
of the foreſt, and rapidly advanced to its oppoſite 
verge, without encountering the ſmalleſt impedi- 
35 N | ment 
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ment to their progreſs; a circumſtance productive 
of much pleaſure to the little party, who ſecretly 
hailed it as a propitious omen of future ſucceſs to 
the undertaking. 

Alas! they ſuſpected not at the moment that the 
jealous eye and bloody hand of vengeful treachery 
had fo far ſmoothed their way, merely to render the 
perpetration of premeditated miſchief more ſecure 
from the chance of cafual interruption | 

In winding through one of the moſt unfrequent- 
ed paths of the foreſt, a ruſtling ſound unexpectedly 
ſtartled them. St. Julian turned haſtily round, 
and ſaw a moonbeam elittering on a half-drawn 
ſword, *which the thick overſhadowing branches 
almoſt in the following ſecond excluded from fur- 
ther obſervation. 

His reſolution was inſtantly taken; ; he ſnatched 
a whiſtle from his veſt, in the form of a ſmall bugle 
"horn (one of which the Royaliſts uſually retained 
in their poſſeſſion), and made it re-echo through 
the foreſt ! The Counteſs uttered a piercing ex- 
clamation of terror at the ſound, and claſped her 
| ſon to her breaſt as ſhe threw herſelf between him 
and the apprehended danger. In the next moment 

"ſeveral armed ruffians* ruſhed from behind ſome 

thick underwood, and before St, agg could get 
diſengaged 
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| diſengaged from the convulſive graſp of his fainting 
mother, he found himſelf furiouſly attacked from 
every quarter. : , 
At this critical juncture the well-known Ga 
was fortunately anſwered by one of a ſimilar de- 
ſcription; and a ſmall body of men, cautiouſly 
emerging from the neighbouring caverns, advanced 
to his relief juſt as two of the aſlailants were bear- 
ing away the Counteſs, whom Haſtings had been 
vainly endeavouring to protect from their violence; 
and the Chevalier, e by fatigue, wounded 
and bleeding, felt himſelf almoſt unable to ſtruggle 
any longer againſt a ſuperiority of numbers ſo 
unequal, whoſe principal force was evidently level- 
led at his ſafety. | 
The ſcale of victory was now beginning to turn, 
and the enemy, in proportion as they perceived 
it, maintained the conflict with additional fury. 
During this period one of the latter was obſerved 
to keep at a convenient diſtance from the 
combatants, and more by words than actions en- 
couraged the others to execute ſummary juſtice on 
bim, whom he ſtyled ce the diſhonourer of his wife, 
and the mean betrayer of her huſband's ill- placed 
confidence. Too much agitated to recollect that 
his voice might diſcover him, though his face was 
maſked, the val iant but prudent orator was caſily 
N 2 | reCo mines 
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recognized for the Lord of the Caſtle; and ſoon 
afterwards reduced to the mortifying neceſſity of 
making a quick retreat with the remainder of his 
myrmidons, who fled from the field of battle with 
the utmoſt precipitation and diſmay. | 
Still inſenſible to all that was paſſing near her, 
the Counteſs ſat motionleſs on the ground, ſupport- 
ed by a ſoldier, to whoſe care Haſtings had latterly 
been forced to commit her. This man, happening 
to be wounded by one of the retreating banditti at 
the commencement of their flight, could now ſcarcely _ 
prevent her from ſinking entirely upon the earth, 
The low and hollow groans, which at intervals 
heavily proceeded from her overcharged boſom, were 
the ſole remaining provfs of an exiſtence; which 
ſeemed gradually verging to a cloſe. a 
« Take care of my mother!“ cried St. julian, 
as the melancholy ſound ſtruck upon his heart, 
E ſupport my mother !”? and the litile band crowded 
round her, as they returned from purſuing the 
- fugitives a few paces from the ſcene of action. 
Mr. Haſtings plentifully ſprinkled her face and 
temples with ſome lavender he found in her pocket, 
which apparently revived her. In a few minutes 
ſhe opened her eyes, caſt a haſty glance of agonized 
enquiry on the by-ſtanders; and not perceiving her 
ſon in the circle, wildly called upon his name in a 
voice 
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voice 56080 inarticulate, from exceſs of terror and 
maternal apprehenſion. _ 

The ſoldiers inſtantly wheeled ene and beheld 
their beloved Commander half reclined againſt a 
tree, where, pale, languid, fainting, and covered 
with blood, he leaned upon his ſtill reeking ſword, 
over which he ſeemed to bend in extreme agony. 
At the ſound of his mother's voice he feebly raiſed 
his drooping head, and attempted to move forward; 
but corporeal ability was wanting to ſecond the filial 
intention! A deep groan burſt forth at the fatal 
conviction ; he fixed his cloſing eyes on his miſera- 
ble parent, ſtagzered a few ſteps from the tree, 
again groaned, and in the following moment lay 
extended on the ground before her The fight 
proved too much to be ſupported; ſhe was in- 
ſtantly ſeized with a ſucceſſion of ſainting fits; 
and a ſudden alarm being g piven by one of Fa men, 
that another party of the aſſailants was ſuppoſed 
to be approaching, the mother and ſon were ſpeedily | 
borne in this melancholy condition to the veſſel, 
where their arrival had been impatiently expected 
for ſome time. The bleeding body of St. Julian 
was laid upon a bed in one of the little cabins, and 
Madame conſig ned to the care of her weeping nurſe 

and Agathe. | | | 
"4 N 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Haſtings then ſent a verbal meſſage by 
one of the ſoldiers to M. de Clermont; and haftily 
emptying the contents of his pockets among the 
faithful Vendeans, who preſerved the moſt affecting 
and ſolemn ſilence as they gazed upon the pallid 
countenance of their young and gallant». Officer, 
ordered the boat to convey them back again, and 
immediately retired from the deck. | + 

The whole of this unfortunate tranſaction had been 
ſo ſuddenly commenced and concluded, that before 
the tumult of Mr. Haſtings's mind had in any degree 
| ſubſided, the veſſel was already under weigh, and 
proceeding on her voyage with a tavourable wind 
for England. | 

Every thing relative to their. projected deſign 
having been previouſly arranged i in fo able a manner 
as to enſure an apparent probability of ſucceſs to the 
undertaking, little apprehenſion had been enter- 
tained, by the intended emigrants, of its failure. 
Under this impreſſion they had declined M. de 
Clermony's attendance, who wiſhed to witneſs their 
embarkation, leſt his actual preſence on the occa- 
ſion, if afterwards diſcovered, might endanger his 
own ſafety and that of his famil Y, without being of 
any material ſervice to thoſe for whom he riſked ſo 


conſiderable a Hake. By remaining in the Caſtle 
| the 


423 
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the caſe was different; there he might be of uſe, by 
keeping an eye on any occurrence likely to affect 
thein ; while, at the ſame time, no injury could 
accrue to himſelf from ſuch a mode of proceedings 
He therefore endeavoured to make his appearance 
as conſpicuous as poſhible, and took every oppor- 
tunity that offered jor this purpoſe,*in order to do 
away any ſuſpicion (if ſuch were entertained) of his 
late active conduct in the buſineſs. | 

Unfortunately the ſoldier entruſted with Mr. 
Haſtings's meſſage, met with an accident which 
prevented his reaching the Caſtle. 

M. de Clermont, of courſe, remained ignorant of 
the late fatal tranſaction in the foreſt ; bur, conceiv- 
ing the attempt muſt finally prove ſucceſsful, con 
tented himſelf with the expectation of receiving in 
telligence to that purport from England, and turn- 
ed his attention to other objects. | 

No ſooner was Madame's abſence announced on 
the following day, than De la Ville pretended. to 
be abſorbed in tae deepeſt affliction for her loſs ; 
and meſſengers were diſperſed in various directions 
to procure information of her | dzitiny. Mr. 
Haſtings had previouſly made no ſecret of his in- 
tended departure from. Narbonne; therefore that 

circumſtance could not create much ſurpriſe, par- 
ticularly. as his viſit was already protracted conſi- 
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derably b:yond its original term. The diſap- 
pearance of the Counteſs, however, ſeemed to be 
the ſole object which engroſſed her huſband's 
thoughts at this juncture, and apparently affected 
him to ſuch a degree, as to render ſociety oppreſſive; 
in conſequence of which he declared himſelf much 
indiſpoſed, and continued to remain in his own 
apartment. In fact, this ſtatement of the caſe was 
not very remote from the truth; De la Ville had 
received a wound from one of the Royaliſts during 
his flight, which was now become ſo extremely 
painful, that he no longer found himſelf able to 
leave his chamber without riſking a diſcovery of the 
real nature of his illneſs. Beſides, he had loſt his 
_ counſellor, Auſtin Marat, in the late affray, and knew 
not how to proceed in the preſent hurry of his 
ſpirits ; therefore, under-the ſemblance of anxiety 
- on Madame's account, it was judged beſt to 
conceal his wound and his perturbation in the re- 
tirement of a ſick room, till the incidents of the 
foregoing night were more fully aſcertained, and 
it-was better known how he ought t to conduct him- 
ſelf in future. 

After what has already append on the preced- 
ing ſubject, we preſume it is unneceſſary to add that 
the Marats were the ſecret projectors of the nefa- 4 
. rious 


— 
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rious affair in the foreſt, where Auſtin's life juſtly 
paid the forfeit of their villany. 

M. de Clermont ſeized'the period of De la Ville s 
indiſpoſition to remove with his family from the 
Caſtle; and after ſpending ſome time in domeſtic 
arrangements of importance, he formed the reſolu- 
tion of proceeding to Caen, in order to make per- 
ſonal enquiries reſpecting the fate of Ms de Cordet 
and his daughter. 

About this period Mrs. Montague paid 
the great debt of nature at Rochelle, where ſhe 
had long fixed her reſidence; and with her dying 
breath requeſted her remains might be interred in 
the ſame vault with thoſe of her father, in the ſouth 
of England. Solicitous to pay the moſt minute 
attention to every with of this unfortunate parent, 
Montague determined to accompany them thither, 
in compliance with a delicate hint ſhe had dropped 
on the ſubject ; and wrote to acquaint Mr. Haſtings 
with bis deſign of returning by Caen, for the pur- 
poſe of waiting upon M. de Cordet, and conducting 
Charlotte back to Narbonne. 

The myſterious diſappearance of the latter had 
hitherto been carefully concealed from her lover, 
whoſe conſequent diſtreſs (if informed of it) would 
bave been dreadfully aggravated by the impoſſi- 


bility of leaving his dying mother in her laſt 
|. moments 
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moments, to make enquiry after the deſtiny that 
had befai len his beloved Chatlotte. . 

The letter intended for Mr. Haſtives 
happened to lay ſeveral days at Rochelle after 
Montague's departure; and when at length it reach- 
ed the Caſtle, De la Ville, to whom it was deli- 
vered, threw it by as a matter of no conſequence. 
Meanwhile one of the ſoldiers, who had been 
engaged with the aſſaſſins, and an eye-witneſs of 
all that afterwards followed, obtained a temporary 
permiſſion to quit his ſtation in the neighbouring 
caverns of the foreſt, in conſequence of a ſevere 
wound received at that period. This man there- 
fore returned to his friends, till a ſtate of conva- 
leſcence once more enabled him to bear the hard- 

ſhips incident to the military profeſſion. The home 

to which he repaired, happened to be the very houſe 
where Charlotte now reſided, and was placed in the 
vicinage of her father's dungeon, where ſhe had 
never yet been allowed to enter. In fpite of this 
vexatious circumſtance, however, youth and a 
good conſtitution ſtood her friends, and ſhe was 
nearly reſtored to her uſual portion of health, when 
the ſick and debilitated un attracted her 


notice. 
The man left the environs of Wanne Sides | 
 imprefled with the abſolute certainty that Madame 
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and his late gallant Commander had both breathed: 
their laſt, This idea, therefore, he now made no, 
difficulty of aſſerting for a fact; and indeed thoſe: 
circumſtances. which came under his own knows. 
ledge, naturally led to ſuch a concluſion. 

The mangled body of Auſtin, which was diſco- 
vered and recognized on the ſpot where he fell, 
together with ſeveral corroborating rumours then 
afloat among the Royaliſts in that quarter, gave 
room to believe that the elder Marat (to whoſe dia- 
bolical contrivanee the whole affair was aſcribed by 


the ſoldier). muſt likewiſe have been preſent, 


and aiding on the occaſion... To this detail, ſuffi- 


ciently irritating of itſelf, many additional ones of 


the moſt aggravating deſcription: were given re- 
ſpecting the atrocities committed by theſe two in- 
human wretches ; and Charlotte inſtantly perceived; 
the fatal cauſe why thoſe letters addreſſed to the 
Caſtle, fince her recovery, {till remained unanſwer- 


ed—an incident which had hitherto created no ſmall 


atoniſhment. Her frame ſhook with agitation as 
the dreadful explanation of this myſterious ſilence 
flaſhed conviction of the true ſource from whence: 
it proceeded. : 


She enquired, i in a voice of the utmoſt perturba- 


tion, for the Chevalier Montague: — The ſoldier 
knew nothing about him; & but he might poſſibly 
| KN. & 8 — 
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be among the number of the ſlain, as ſeveral had 
fallen on both ſides during the conflict.” —The 
former and recent ſufferings of the Counteſs, thoſe 
her father ſtill groaned under, the death of St. 
Julian and his beloved mother, with the probability 
of a ſimilar fate having likewiſe decided the deſtiny 
of her affianced huſband, and, by that means, cloſed 
all her own future proſpects on earth, formed a dread- 
ful combination of evils, which preſented theniſelves 
in terrific array before her, and ſeemed an aſſem- 
blage too horrid for the human mind to contemplate 
without injuring its mental faculties. The ſolemn 
pauſe that ſucceeded this heart-rending intelligence, 
gave the final colouring to the remainder of her 
life: her uſual fortitude apparently returned, and 
her mind, inſtead of yielding to the force of accu- 
mulated wretchedneſs, at once ſeemed to riſe ſupe- 
rior to the inflictions of the moment. No com- 
plaint was heard no exclamation of forrow—no 
imprecated vengeance burſt from her lips I—her 
eyes, however, ſtruok fire, and a ſettled expreſſion 
of ſome feeling, too big for utterance, which evi- 
dently nerved every fibre with additional energy, 
was ſtrongly portrayed on her animated counte- 
nance, and gave a ſublimity to her whole appearance 
that conveyed the idea of a being more than mor- 
tal, as me * ordered the man to repeat 


; Ee his 


— 
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his melancholy ſtory. Her colour repeatedly varied 
during the horrid recapitulation. When he ceaſed 
ſpeaking, ſhe ſeemed a ſecond time abſorbed in the 
molt profound reverie, and her heart viſibly throb- 
bed at intervals, even to a painful degree; ſtill, 
however, a profound ſilence prevailed.; then, all at 
once, elevating her hands and eyes to Heaven, ſhe 
ſtarted from her feat, ſtopped, caſt another ardent 
glance upwards,. and ſuddenly ruſhed to her own 
apartment } >..." SHR. 

On opening the door at a lte hour the colin 
morning, the chamber was found to be empty. 
This circumſtance occaſioned no ſmail ſurpriſe to 
the family, and the ſubſequent accounts received of 
her motions afterwards increaſed that ſurpriſe to 
ſenfations of the molt TINY and awful deſerip- 0 
tion. : 
On quitting her wt baſins 8 
Mademoiſelle de Cordet took the direct road to 
Paris. The project that led her to the metropolis, 
though at firſt ſuddenly adopted, matured by de- 
grees, and was fully ſyſtemized before the concluſion 
of her eventful journey. ; | 

Confined to a ſolitary fick room in the paid 
bourhood of her father's dungeon, whom ſhe was 
not permitted to ſee, and individually ſmarting under 
the miſeries which the unfeeling ! Marat had equally 
candemf 
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condemned her fellow- creatures to ſuffer miſeries 
that vere often injudiciouſly detailed in her pre- 
ſence by the ignorant woman who attended her 
during her illneſs; no wonder if a mind like her's, 
ſo actively benevolent, ſo generous, and ſo warm, 
perpetually entertained on one ſubject, ſhould at 
laſt become ſolely engroſſed by its magnitude, and 
gradually begin to meditate on a proper remedy for 
the evil. Hitherto, however, no practical mode 
had occurred for its accompliſhment, till the narra- 
tive of the ſoldier, by ſwelling every half- reſtrained 
paſſion into agony, ſeemed at once to open a glo- 
rious field for perſonal and meritorious exertions. in 
the cauſe of inſulted humanity. 
From the beginning of the Revolution ſhe had 
zen accuſtomed to aifimilate certain periods of 
ancient and modern hiſtory with thoſe events 
daily paffing before her; and, in conjunction with 
nearer conſiderations, produced by the fate of her 
friends, might probably be excited, by the examples 
— of antiquity, to the commiſſion of a deed which ſhe 
b believed, with the fond enthuſiaſm of an ardent 
; diſpoſition; was due to the ſufferings of a father, and 
the memory of thofe victims keretofore immolated: | 
at the bloody ſhrine of Republican tyranny z a deed: 
no leſs calculated to revenge the injuries inflicted 
on the beings deareſt to her heart, than deſtined: to 
220 © deliver” 
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deliver her unhappy country from the galling yoke 
of a monſter, who was equally a diſgrace to man- 
kind, and he nation to which he belonged. 

Thus uniting what ſhe deemed an act of private 
retribution with ſentiments of diſintereſted pa- 
triotiſm and the pureſt philanthropy, Charlotte re- 
membered not that the executive partof juſtice is not 

permitted to the injured individual, whoſe fiat, in 
that caſe, would ſometimes be apt to overleap the 
magnitude of the offence, and in the wild ebullition 
of paſſion, confound all ſenſe of ſtrict rectitude and 
impartial judgment in one ſelf-impelled deciſion; 
while the con{:quences reſulting from the_ſentence 


of ſuch a tribunal would naturally prove deſtructive 
of perſonal ſafety, moral order, and all the forms 
ne ceſſary for the preſervationof civil ſociety e 
out the univerſe. 
But dangerous precedents roman proceed 
from good motives ; and the purity of thoſe which | 
dictated the preſent, can ſcarcely be queſtioned. 
On her arrival in Paris, the repaired to the houſe. 


of Marat, and demanded admittance to his pre- 

ſence. As ſhe entered the door, ſeveral victims, 

conſigned, by his order, to the guillotine, were 

conducted from the threſhold in all the agonies of 

deſpair. She advanced forward; and while his un- 
hallowes lips were yet uttering execrations againft 

| | 1 R 
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them, drew a dagger from her boſom, purchaſed 
for the occaſion, and initantly plunged it into his 
callous heart!!! 

As the deciſive blow was inflicted, ſhe emphati- 
cally pronounced the name of “ Madame de Nar- 
bonne! -The devoted wretch ſtarted with a con- 
vulſive motion at the ſound ! He turned a wild 
and ghaſtly look of horror on her avenger—ſhud- 
dered ! groaned ! and immediately expired | ! 
Thus fell, after a long and too proſperous reign - 
over ſuffering mortality, and by a woman's hand, 
that Marat, who ought to have become a victim 
to public juſtice, an died, not in a his cloſet, but on 
a common ſcaffold. | | | 

The deed was no ſooner committed, than ſhe 
firmly announced her name, furrendered herſelf a 
priſoner, and was conducted to the Abbaye, from 
which ſhe was transferred to the Conciergerie, and 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

She acknowledged the tranſaction, and juſtified 
it by declaring that it was a duty ſhe owed her 
country, and mankind in general, to rid the world 
of a monſter, whoſe- ſanguinary doctrines were 
framed to involve the nation in anarchy and civil 

war; and aſſerted her right to put Marat to death, 
as a convict ee condemned * the public | 
opinion. | 


Her 
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er deportment during the trial was modeſt and 
dignified, There was ſo engaging a ſofineſs in 
her countenance, that it was difficult to conceive 
how ſhe could have armed herſelf with ſufficient 
intrepidity to execute the deed. Her anſwers to 
the interrogatories of the Court were full of point 
and energy. She ſometimes ſurpriſ:d the audience 
by.her wit, and excited their admiration by her 
eloquence. Her face ſometimes beamed with 
ſublimity, and was ſometimes covered with an air 
of indifference for life, which beſpoke her mind- 
prepared for whatever was to happen. At the 
cloſe of the trial ſhe took three letters from her 
boſom, and, preſenting them to the Judges, re- 
queſted they might be forwarded as directed. One 
of them was addreſſed to M. de Clermont, another 
to Montague, and the third contained an affection- 
ate and ſolemn adieu to her father. She retired 
while the Jury deliberated on their verdict; and 
when ſhe: again entered the Tribunal, there was A 
majeſtic folemnity in her demeanour which perfectly 
became her ſituation. She heard her ſentence with 
attention and compoſure, and left the Court with 


unaffected ſerenity, to . herſelf for the laſt 
ſcene, 


of 
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She had concluded her letter to her 6 with 


this verſe of Corneille : e 
& C eſt le crime qui fait la honte, et non pas echataud,”” 


And it is difficult to conceive the kind of heroiſm 
which ſhe diſplayed in the way to execution. The 
rabble, ſome of whom had aſſembled to inſult her 
on leaving the priſon, were awed into ſilence by 
her demeanour, while ſeveral df the ſpectators un- 
covered their heads before her, and others gave 
loud tokens of applauſe. There was ſuch an air 
of chaſtened exultation thrown over her coun- 
tenance, that ſhe inſpired ſentiments of love rather 
than ſenſations of pity. She aſcended the ſcaffold 
with undaunted firmneſs; and knowing that ſhe had 
only to die, was reſolved to die with dignity. The 
concluding act, therefore, cloſed agreeable to this 
idea; and the high-ſoutcd, lovely Charlotte de 
Cordct ſoon ceaſed to breathe for ever ! ! !* : 
Her corpſe was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Magdelaine, near the grave of Louis XVI., {he 
having been executed in the ſame ſection with that 
unfortunate Monarch. | 


* For moſt of th: foregoing pai ticulars of tis alfa ir, vide 
Mis Williams 8 Letters. a 


a Meantime 
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Meantime Mr. Montague performed the laſt 
duty to his mother, and ſaw her remains conſigned 
to the family vault of her anceſtors ; after which 


having made ſome neceſſary arrangements prepara- 


tory to conduCting his intended bride acroſs the 
Channel, he haſtened back to France, and, full of 
youthful hope, and ardent expectation, ſoon 
reached the houſe once poſſeſſed by M. de Cordet at 


St. Saturnin. The doors of this habitation were now 


locked; and no human creature appzaring to anſwer 
his enquiries, he inſtantly proceeded to Caen, On 
his arrival every tongue was occupied in talking 
over what had happened to their country-woman 
in Paris. He was at firſt thunderſtruck; but 
finding no two perſons related the ſtory in the 
ſame manner, concluded the whole was- poſſibly an 


unauthenticated rumour; and, with a beating heart, | 


flew to aſcertain its original foundation in the 
metropolis. _ + 
Madame Duval had not yet a the ſhock 
of her friend's premature. death; he found her in 
tears, and conſined to her chamber. She confirmed 
the dreadful intelligence, and when it was finiſhed, 
preſented the letter addreſſed to him by Charlotte, 
Montague received this affecting token of re- 
8 in ſilence; tore it open with a trem- 


bling hand, peruſed the contents, firuck his forehead 2 
| | iy 
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in an agony of deſpair, and ſunk baek on the ſofa 
where he had thrown bimſelf. In a few minutes 
he ſtarted up, ſnatched his hat from the table, and 
caſting a mournful glance at the weeping miſtreſs 
of the houſe, inſtantly ruſhed from the room. 

The unhappy Montague hurried through ſeveral 
ſtreets with a wild air of gloomy diſtraction, inſen- 
ſible to every paſſing object, and perfeRiy uncon- 
ſcious of his own movements. 

At length, overcome by agitation and fatigue, | 
he entered the open door of 'a coffee-houuſe, and, 
ſtaggering forward a few paces, dropped down on 
the floor. The people of the houſe crowded round 
him, and uſed proper means to reſtore ſuſpended 
animation. This citcumſtance accompliſhed, he 
appeared more compoſed, and calling for pen, ink, 
and paper, deſired to be left alone. His requeſt 
was complied with, and he immediately began a 
letter to Mr. Haſtings, in which the foregoing 
fatal event was brief y recapitulated, without taking 
the ſmalleſt notice of any determination relative to 
his own future deſtination... He then executed 
a ſettlement of his fortune on that gentleman, bur- 
thened with a conſiderable bequeſt to Madame 
Duval; and encloſing the whole under cover to the 
care of a mutual friend in England, directed the 


maſter of the coffce-houſe to ſee it forwarded by the 
Wn | 
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firſt ſafe opportunity. This buſineſs finiſhed, he 
took the road to the church-yard of St. Magdelaine, 
and his ſubſequent ſteps were, for ſome time, 
buried in impenetrable obſcurity. 


At length it was afterwards diſcovered that, under 


a fictitious name, he had fallen in the unfortunate 


affair of Quiberon, and expired at the ſide of the 
gallant, but ill-fated Count Charles de Sombreuil, 


CIIAP. 


* 
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CHAP, XIX. 


« En adorant la Providence, il faut raiſonner ſur le rapport 
& des cauſes ſecondes avec leurs effects. L one le plus 
60 rel. igieux doit il s *attendre a reuſſir par miracle, quand 


& il prend des meſures propres a le faire echouer ?" 


ABBE MILLOT, 


IT is now time to enquire after the motions of 
the emigrants, whom we left on their voyage to 
England. | 

Madame de Narbonne urns in the moſt de- 
plorable ſtate for the firſt two hours ſucceeding 
their embarkation ; and repeatedly required all the 


ſtrength of ther attendants to prevent her from 
6 - | _ ruſhing 
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ruſhing upon deck, from whence it was appre- 
hended ſhe meant to PRIN herſelf into the 
ocean. 
Fortunately the maſter of the veſſel had a brother 
in the medical line, who, after reſiding abroad for 
ſevcral years, had taken this opportunity of return- 
ing to his native country. He happened to be a 
man of much profeſſional knowledge, and purſued 
ſuch methods on the preſent occaſion as were finally 
attended with the happieſt ſucceſs. * 
When the firſt violence of his patient's diſorder 
apparently began to ſubſide, Mr. Haſtings retired 
from the cabin of the wretched Counteſs, and re- 
paired to that where the body of poor St. Julian had 
been depoſited by his weeping ſoldiers. | 
Here the ſilence of death reigned in melancholy 
ſolitude, and the vanity of human proſpects was 
forcibly illuſtrated. With folded arms, and a ſor- 
rowing heart, he. mournfully contemplated the ſad 
reverſe produced, in fo ſhort a period, in the condi- 
tion of this once gallant, * and 0 
young man! , 

The reflections which naturally ſucceeded placed 
the dreadful horrors of civil war in bloody array 
before his imagination, and an exclamation of an- 

guiſh burſt from his lips, as his eye, emphatically 
raiſed to heaven, fell again on the pale object whole | 
| | carly 
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early fate he ſo deeply deplored ; ſilent, and ſolemnly 
* he fixed an ardent gaze on the late ani- 
mated, but now ghaſtly countenance which at- 
tracted his attention, and as he thus bent over him, 
« Unhappy mother] miſerable, Oh moſt miſerable 
Madame de Narbonne! was repeatedly uttered in 
the energetic tone of heartfelt commiſeration. At 
: the moment theſe exclamations were laſt pro- 
nounced, a faint ſigh appeared to agitate the boſom 
of the Chevalier! Mr. Haſtings ſtarted !— It 
could not be! No, *twas imagination, the illuſion 
of fancy alone!“ — &gain, however, the ſame cir- 
cumſtance ſeemed to occur | He tore open the veſt 
of St. Julian, and, in much agitation, appl. ed a trem- 
bling hand to his breaſt and heart; the former was 
yet Warm, the latter ſtill beat !—« O God! could it 
be poſſible ! was the Chevalier then really alive!“ 
He flew from the cabin, beckoned Mr. Vernon 
from the bedſide of Madame, and ſeizing him by 
the arm, inftantly returned to the ſpot he 
had left in ſo much emotion. St. Julian was not 
dead !—The meaſures taken to aſcertain his ex- 
iſtence ſoon rendered this event no lon ger problem- 
atical; but it was judged neceſſary to conceal the 
happy diſcovery from his mother's knowledge in 
her preſent weak ſituation, leſt the effects of ex- 
ceſſive joy ſhould prove as detrimental in their 
conſequences, 
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ronſcquences, as the dreadful evils ſhe * recently 
encountered. 


Though attended, on a firſt dee with the 


moſt alarming fymptoms, the wounds of St. Julian 


were found not to be mortal, and ſuſpended anima- | 


tion ſeemed to have proceeded rather from the im- 
menſe quantity of blood he had loft, than any oc- 
currence of a more dangerous deſcription. Youth, 


a good natural conſtitution, and the advantage of - 


excellent chirurgical {kill were all in his favour ; and 
no fever being apprehended, Mr. Vernon ventured 
to pronounce him reſtored to a convaleſcent ſtate 
before the expiration of tne ſecond day after their 
embarkation. This moſt happy reverſe of cireum- 


Rances was therefore cautiouſly communicated to 


-  - wan late ſorrowing, bnt now tranſported mother. 
8 The ſcene that followed, like her laſt fare wel at the 
| tomb of St. Hypolite, is not to be deſcribed ; for 
language would prove inadequate to do it juſtice. 


No argument, no entreaty, could henceforth pre- 
vail upon her to quit the bedſide of this darling fon 


for a ſingle moment ; ſhe inſiſted upon attending 
him perſonally, and in the performance of this im- 


portant office, ſeemed entirely to overlook all re- 
gard to her own debilitated ſtate, and every recol- 


lection of former ſufferin gs. 


A Meanwhile” 


— =o > 
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Meanwhile contrary winds ſpringing up ſoon . : 
they ſailed, conſiderably prolonged the term of their 


voyage, and retarded its final accompliſhment. 


Already had the veſſel been forced to take ſhelter in 


two remote harbours, without daring to land at 


either; after which they were driven, by ſtreſs of 
weather, into a ſolitary bay, where they lay for ſome 


time, unable to ſtruggle with the difficulties and 


dangers which ſurrounded them. At length the 
chalky cliffs of Albion appeared, and the emigrants 


gladly diſembarked at the firſt port they reached, 


though at ſome diſtance from the ſpot of their 
original deſtination. Here it was found requiſite 


for the invalids to remain a few- days after the fa- 


tigues of their voyage; and Mr. Haſtings, con- 
_ iigning them to the care of the friendly ſurgeon 


(who inſiſted 1 upon ſeeing them to the end of their 


journey), proceeded himſelf to the North, in order 
to give perſonal directions for their reception, and 


prepare Victorine for the unexpected arrival of her 


lover. This event was not long in taking place. 
The impatient St. Cyprian (for we ſhall henceforth 


mention him by his proper appellation, all cauſes 


for the contrary having now finally ceaſed) would 


+ liſten to no farther delay than what proved abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for enabling the Counteſs and him- 
ſelf to continue their progreſs; and three weeks 


after 
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- after landing in England, they found themſelves, 
by ſlow ſtages, at their intended reſidence, under 
the hoſpitable roof of the invaluable Mr. Haſtings; 
where Victorine and Madame de Montcalm, with 
two, or three other emigrants, had already been 
inmates for ſome time. The former received her 
old friend, the Chevalier, with the mantling bluſh 
of virgin modeſty ; and the throb of renovated hope, 
united with unſhaken attachment, ſwelled their 
faithful boſoms, as, folded in each other's arms, and 
| kneeling at the feet of the now happy Counteſs de 
Narbonne, ſhe poured a maternal bleſſing on their 
heads, and ſinking on the floor at their ſide, alter- 
nately prefled. them to her palpitating heart in the 
mute eloquence of tender affection and unutterable 
delight No remaining obſtacles interfering to 
prevent the union of the lovers (the only ſurviving 
repreſentative of the two noble Houſes of Narbonne 
and St. Cyprian, being conſidered. as a ſuitable 
match for the unacknowledged daughter of Joſeph 
the Second), their fates were irrevocably united at 
the altar in a few days after the firſt interview had 
taken place; and the ſenſations of the young cou ple, 
on this completion of their wiſhes, were ſcarcely 
more exquiſite than thoſe at length experienced = 
by the long Bata but way gu and 1 
. tranſported parents. 3 
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But the univerſal j joy diffuſed by the concluſion 
of this event, was ſoon deſtined to meet with a 
temporary interruption. The gentleman, to whoſe 


care Montague's laſt letters were addreſſed, having 
learned the return of Mr. Haſtings to his native 
country, immediately forwarded the packet to C um- 
berland; and the melancholy intelligence it con- 


tained, ſpread a general gloom over every counte- 


nance, while the heart of the weeping Counteſs 


(once more deſtined to be wrung with the deepeſt 


atfliction), mourned for the premature fate of her 


young and beloved companion with an exceſs of 


ſenſibility that brought on a return of former com 
plaints, and nearly reduced her to the verge of that 


grave, on the con fines of which ſhe had ſo frequently 


been placed by the ſhock of antecedent misfortunes; 


This fatal information appeared to be felt by 
Mr. Haſtings with an equal degree of acuteneſs, 
though accompanied with leſs alarming conſe- 
quęnces to his health. On the union of Cbarlotte 


and his much-uſteemed friend; Montague, he had 
fondly built an imaginary fabric of future felicity to 


himſelf, and the prubable enjoyment of every con- 


ſolation beſt calculated to ſmooth the pillow of de- 
| _ lining age. That proſpe& was now for ever at an 


end, and rendered abortive too, by means that could 


neither have been foreſeen nor ſuſyeQed. But 
e inſtances. 
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7 inflanens of diſappointment attending the viſionary 


views of worldly happineſs, are too common to 
create laſting ſurpriſe ; and this worthy man, how- - 


ever deeply he deplored the cauſe. of their preſent 


_ diſtreſs, found himſe'f unavoidably called upon, by 
the duties of his ſituation, for mental exertion, - 
which he endeavoured to procure by the moſt un- 


remitting attention to the ſorrows of others, and 
continual attempts to reſtrain his own, till at length 


comparative tranquillity repaid his rational and 
benevolent efforts with. a ee degree of 


ſucceſs. 
Unbappily, however, the 3 reotntly receiv- 


ed, in conjunction with former trials, long united 


to retard Madame de Narbonne 8 enti re refter ration 
to health; and in addition to ather vexatious Cit = 
cumſtances, St. Cyprian did not appear to gain 


thoſe advantages from eaſe, care, and attention, 
that might naturally have been expected; for 


though his wounds were now cloſed, one only ex- 


cepted, he ſtill remained in a weak ſtate, and ſuffer- 


ed much pain occaſionally from the effects of cold, 
or any caſual fatigue. His intention, therefore, of 
returning to the Continent was found impracticable 


at this period, and eveſy idea of it rendun iced ac- 


cordingl, Ve 


4 
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It was judged nec ellkey, however, to acquaint 
Charette with the cauſe of his abſence; and be- 
fore the circumſtance, from whence it proceeded, 
had materially changed for the better, the Vendean 
Chief was, alas] no longer in a way to require his 
ſervices, and the army of the Royaliſts nearly anni- 
hilated !—St. Cyprian, therefore, agreed to the 
wiſhes of his wife and mother, by conſenting to 
; my in England, where, in proceſs of time, he and 
| latter were happily We to health and tran- 

. | | 

'The two principal reſlections which now 
interrupted their peace, originated from anxiety for 
the fate of their friends 1 in France; and the daily 
obligations incurred to Mr. Haſtings by remaining 
his gueſts, and partaking of his hoſpitality, when 
conſcious of their ability to form a ſplendid eſta- 
bliſhment of their own. Nevertheleſs, every ob- 


3 jection to continuing under his friendly roof had 


hitherto been overruled by their worthy entertainer, 
till the reception of letters from abroad, mention- 
ing the probable arrival of the Lady Abbeſs and 
ſeveral of the Nuns, as an event at no great diſ- 


tance, determined them immediately to procure 


2 ſituation more calculated for the accommodation 
of {> great an addition to their family. Fortunately 


the diticultics that occurred on this occaſion were 
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en obviated, by that 3 leveller of all diff- 


culties, a round ſum F money 
A fine eſtate in the neighbourhood, to which was 
attached a large and commodious manſion, with a 


venerable looking old Abbey, had frequently at- 
tracted their notice, and created a powerful with © 
for its poſleſlion. At length, after many ineffectual 
attempts for the purpoſe, the owner (whoſe-affairs 


had become ſuddenly deranged by too conſtant an 
_ attendance on the vigils at the gaming table), 


was prevailed upon to part with it, in conſequence 
of that circumftance, and an offered price far ex- 


ceeding his moſt ſanguine expectations. 


"The ſituation of this place was truly romantic, - 
andthe ſurrounding ſcenery in uniſon with the taſte 


of its new maſter. It was, therefore, put in imme- 


dlate preparation for the reception of bim and his 
family; while orders were, at the ſame time, given 


for the repairs neceſſary at the Abbey, and the ſmall 
Gothicchapel belonging tothe building; the whole of 


which was intended for the reſidence of the Lady Ab= 
beſs and thoſe Nuns who might chuſe to accompany - 
her to England. This ancient edifice was encloſed 


with a high wall, encompaſſed by a noble foreſt of 
trees, whoſe appearance beſpoke them coeval' with 


the ivy-covered turrets, to which they afforded an 
almoſt 1 impervious ſhelter from the bleak winds of a 


. northern 


* 
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northern ſky, It was ſeated on the fide of a gentle 
3 acclivity, adjoining the pleaſure grounds, through 
which a winding path led to the gates, along the 
banks of a little meandering rivulet. 
The diſtance from the manſion-houſe was trifling, 
and it ſeemed in every reſpect particularly calcu- 
iated for the purpoſe. to which it was now 
appropriated. | 
+ Scarcely were the requiſite alterations com- 
pleted, and the eſtabliſhment. of the Count de St. 
Cyprian formed on his own domain*, before the 
future inhabitants of the Abbey made their appear- 
ance, eſcorted by the old maitre d hotel, with ſeveral 
| other emigrants; and, on the following week, a 
further incieaſe was made to their ſociety, by the 
arrival of M. de- Clermont with his Foungeſt 
3 daughter. „„ 
. for Madame, the bad, 8 time previous to 
| their flight, ſet off, unknown to her huſband, on an 
excurſion to the metropolis z where happening im- 
pPrudently to involve herſelf in an affair of a politi- 
1 nature, her life fil a ſacrifice to her folly, and 
ſhe expired by the hand of the public executioner. 
Mr. Haſtings, long attached by principle and 
inclination to M. de Clermont, inſiſted upon him 
and his two daughters taking up their abode under 
his roof. This regnen was acceded to, and 
+ 9 Louiſa . 


* — Un — ee 
— 
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Louiſa left her friend Vidorine to rejoin her 


father and ſiſter. 


What remains to de old of 225 a is briefly 


as follows. 


Before M. de Clerman left France, he attended 


the remains of M. de Cordet to the grave. This 
unfortunate parent died of a broken heart, occa- 


ſioned by the untiwely fate of his heroic and lovely _ 
daughter, together with his own perſonal ſufferings =" 


| during the term of impriſonment, from which he 
was only ſet at liberty a very ſhort peat prone 
to bis final diffſolution. 


In regard to De la Ville's deſtiny; lt cc after | 


the death of the elder Marat, he fell under the diſ- 


pleaſure of the National Aſſembly, who conceiving 


themſelves juſtified in the ſuſpicions entertained of 


his conduct, from the frequent and known reſidence 


of Mademoiſelle de Cordet at Narbonne, and the 
ſubſequent emigration which. bad taken place from 


the Caſtle, made theſe circumſtances a pretence to 
ſcize on his perſon aud property; the latter of 
which was ſpeedily appropriated to the wants of the 


times, and the former provided for in the uſual 
laconic method preſcribed for the ultimate relief of 


thoſe in his then predicament. He died on the 


ſcalfold; and, like his illuſtrious predeceſſor, the 


% 


— i 
* 
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old Count de Narbonne, rec unregretted, to 
the original duſt from whence he had been formed 
1 the fat of his Creator. 

- What became of St. Cyprian's 88850 father 
was never aſcertained, neither did any further in- 
telligence tranſpire relative to the myſterious fate of 
Madame de Mercour; who probably came to a 
premature end, during ſome of the dreadful com- 
motions in the metropolis. 

Relieved at laſt from the terror and difficulties 
experienced on the firſt diſſolution of the Order, 
the Nuns ſoon became reconciled to their new | 
ſituation, and grateful to Providence for the protec- 
tion its roof afforded them; while in the friendſhip 
of Madame de Narbonne, and the uniform atten- 
tion of her family, the good Lady Abbeſs continues 
to enjoy every ſatisfaction the worthy and the vir- 
tuous mind is capable of feeling on this fide eter- 
nity. Soon after Victorine's removal to her own 
houſe, Madame de Montcalm tqok up her reſidence 

with the holy Community, where ſhe found ſeveral 

_ emigrants, who preferred boarding with the Siſter- 
hood to any e other mode of living; and who, form- 
ing in themſelves an agreeable ſociety, felt no in- 
clination to look beyond the limits of St. Cyprian's 
domain for an increaſe of happineſs. Agnes, the 


_ former attendant on Victorine, was, at her own 
| | particular | 


7 
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particular requeſt, cotaldin] in the ſame capacity, and N 
no longer conſidered in the character of a lay- ſiſter 
by her late Superior. Her parents, the faithful 
Bertram and Margaretta, \ were fixed'in a ſmall but | 


convenient houſe; purpoſely erected for their future 
habitation, much on the ſame plan with the one 


they had quitted at Narbonne, and placed in a fitua- 
tion as nearly ſimilar as circumſtances would admit. 
A handſome penſion was ſettled upon them, and 
Bertram appointed to act as ſteward on his young 
Lord's eſtate — an office which he executes entirely 
to the ſatisfaction of his employers, who take every 
opportunity of evineing the continuance of their at- 
tachment to this old and perfectly happy couple. 3 
pov his arrival in Cumberland, the venerable. $ 


maitre d Hotel immediately reſumed his ufual ſta- a 25 


tion in the family; and though poſſeſſed of a com- 
petent ſhare of wealth for a ſtate of independence, 
5 in the reſolution of dying, as * has . 
lived, in the Houſe of Narbonnee.i Eg 
It was not merely in the be of Ber- 
tram's reſidence that the Counteſs ſhewed a predi- 
lection for local circumſtances; ; the repairs in the 
chapel of the Abbey had likewiſe been conducted 
in the ſame ſpirit of tender recollection, and made 
to bear as ſtrong a reſemblance as poſfible to the 


eyer-regretted 0 one at the rock. Monuments to the 
| © | mY 
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memory of St. H ypolite, Madame de Mercour, and 
Charlotte were here ereCted, adorned with every. 
impreſſive and appropriate emblem of characteriſtic 
worth, The firſt of the three was exactly formed 
-on the model of the original one in France ; and 
like it too, is frequently deluged with the tears of 
heartfelt remembrance and unſhaken affection. 
Some portion of every day is commonly ſpent in 
this ſacred ſpot, and the luxury of ſilent grief fre- 
quently indulged, unattended by the terror of thoſe 
apprchended interruptions which had generally agi- 
tated her boſom during every peregrination to the 
Rock of Narbonne. .T hat grief, however, is gra- 
dually ſoftening into the milder ſentiment, of chaſ- 
tened reſignation; and the images of the paſt 
recalled rather as a ſtimulus to preſent gratitude, 
than encouraged as motives of complaint againſt 
the immutable diſpenſations of Providence. Happy 
in the filial attention, the virtues, and proſperity Of 
her incomparable ſon and his amiable Counteſs, and 
in the full enjoyment. of every remaining felicity, 
Madame de Narbonne at length experiences a re- 
ſpite from acute ſorrow, and that compenſation for 
Fears of ſuffering (entailed upon the children of 
mortality as an expiation for weakly yielding to the 
ftailties of nature), that the virtuous and the good 

. ys ſooner . or later permitted to taſte in proportion 

| £0 


— 


— — 
— 
| » / 
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to the degree of patlante; fortitude; and contrition 


with which they have aſterwards borne the conſe- | 


en of their own folly. . 


In forming our eſtimate of human mitery we are: 
too apt to reaſon from effects, and overlook caufes. 


Were the latter more duly attended to, interior 


conviction would teach us that, in every inſtance 


where conſcience exerts the ſmalleſt influence, we 


may be aſſured the ſource of the evil complained of 
originates from ſome previous error or miſtake in 
our own conduct. Thus we ſee the impenetrable, 


the ſtern, and unnatural diſpoſition poſſeſſed by the 
old Count de Narbonne was not calculated to ſet 
his family an amiable example of the moral duties, 
or to enſure the ſucceſs of his wiſhes by the means 
adopted for that purpoſe. On the contrary, diſap- | 
pointment proved the conſequence of a dereliction 
from the feelings of parental affection, and perſeve- 
rance in a ſyſtem of unj juſtifiable. hatred ; two 
circumſtances which, even in the plenitude of their 
proſecution, imbittcred his daily exiſtence, and in- 
volved. his unhappy daughter in a ſeries of decep- f 


tion and wretchedacſs, while it apparently defeated 
the very intention of prolonging the honours of his 
= . rn 75 ; illuſtrious. 
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illuſtrious Houſe, on which the chief gratificdrion of - 
his life ſeemed principally to depend. At the ſame 
time that daughter was, in her turn, the victim of 
errors, venial in their nature, perhaps, when her 
ſituation is conſidered, but ſtill of a cenſurable 
dieſcription, inaſmuch as ſhe permitted herſelf to 
be ed into the practice of diflimulation, and a neg- 
lect of her filial rank in ſociety, by contracting a 
ſolemn engagement, unſanctioned by that authority | 
pre- ordained to direct the choice of youth and in- 
experience. For though a parent has certainly no 
right to ſacrifice the happineſs of his offspring at the 
ſhrine of ambition or avarice, /neither i is a child en- 
titled to act as a free agent, by diſpoſing gf herſelf 
without his approving conſent ; and it appears, from 
the ſufferings ſuch a mode of conduct drew upon 
Adelaide de Narbonne, that every gradation of 
intentional error, however excuſable in ſome in- 
ſtances, is always deſtined to receive its ſhare of 
correction, equally with offences of a more dan- 
gerous tendency : but it is juſt that deviations 5 
from moral rectitude ſhould IE: prove their 
own puniſhment. 5 Or. 
In the caſe of the beautiful 2nd unfortunate Char- 
lotte de Cordet, it is evident that, though inſtigated 
to the deed ſhe committed by the pureſt, the moſt 
benevolent, and moſt patriotic motives. which could 
„„ actuate 


* 
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5 aac PR human breaſt, yet the practical part of | 
immutable juſtice is not allowed to the arm of - 
| fingle individual, whoſe private paſſions and pre- 
judices, in that event, would unavoidably lead to 
innumerable evils in the execution of the laws, and 
prove. ultimately inimical to perſonal ſafety, and _ 
ſubverſive of all order whatever in civilized ſociety, | 
No degree of acknowledged evil ought, therefore, 
to be tolerated, even though occaſional wy may . 
ſometimes happen to reſult from it. | 
Though the viciffitudes of life are common to au, 
and misfortune, in one ſhape or other, equally the 
portion of every rank or deſcription of mankind, 
yet the mental ſufferings of the virtuous and the bad, 
however ſimilar in adventitious circumftances, or the. 
| ſuperficial opinion of the world, are, in fact „widely 
different to the feelings of their individual victims; 
for though the ſtroke of the executioner may alike fall 4 
upon both, it is only the decifive fiat of the W — 
condemning or  acquitting mind that can determine 
their future deſtiny. Thus the puniſhment of De 
Verney and the two Marats may probably, at a firſt _ 
view, ſeem. inadequate. to the enormity of their 
crimes; but we muſt not infer from thence that 
ſuch is really the caſe, ſince, however finally ſud- 
deen, and unaccompanied by the torturing pangs of 
| Procraſtinated ſu ſpenſe, conſcience, that inward. 
1 monitor 
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monitor Which never dies, had too long and 
too ſeverely exerted its avenging power in 
their languinary boſoms, to leave much at laſt for 
the miniſters of Juſtice to perform. The ſenſa- 
tions of terror, of horror, and unceaſing remorſe, 
that ſternly wring the trembling hearts of the 
vicious even in their moſt proſperous moments, 
far exceed any other that the retributive hand of 
man can poſſibly inflict. Let us, therefore, hold 
faſt our integrity, as the firſt of moral bleſſings; and 
: always remember that perſeverance in error and 
intentional guilt is alone capable of rendering the | 
buman mind e e ;—for 4-2 . 


NONE BUT THE TRULY. WICKED can EVER; 
BE TRULY, MISERABLE ! 111 
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